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PREFACE. 



THE various Collections already published, 
and adopted in schools, might seem t© 
render this superfluous; yet the Editor, rni- 
intimidated by that reflection, ventures to 
offer this Selection to the Public, with a full 
1 conviction, that judicious teachers will imme- . 
i diately perceive its obvious utility.— —That 
\ excelfent CoUectioa of moral and instructive 

\ Essays, &c. The Pleasing Instructor, and 

other popular books of a like kind, have bp- 
r come so familiar in schools, that they pall 
upon the mind, and boys are inclined to con- 
sider the reading of them as . a kind of task, 
and therefore disregard the precepts they con- 
tain.— ^ince the time of their first publication, 
many excellent authors have added sufficient- 
ly to the stock of modern literature to shew 
the necessity for a iI!ompilation that might 
combine the beauties contained in their works, 
with those we find in Authors that have pre- 
viously been had recourse to. 

The Editor's chief purpose in making this 
selection was, to inculcate in the minds of 
youth strong impressions of their moral obli- 
gations, the danger of the slightest deviation 
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from Uie path ,of virtue, and those refined 
sensibilities of the human mind, which elevate 
man so infinitely beyond the rest of the crea- 
tion, and fit him' for rational enhghtened so- 
ciety. — The early cultivation of the virtuoue, 
generous, and humane principles of the mind, 
is certainly a matter of the greatest import- 
ance ; therefore he who contributes to exalt 
and confirm those dispositions, which adorn 
and ennoble human nature, may «urel)r escape 
censure, even if the sligjjtness of the meios 
he adopts do not entitle him to aoy hi^ de- 
gree of general japprobatioo- 
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On the Conduct of Youth. 

TIERE feems to be a peculiar propriety in addref« 
fing moral precepts to the rifing generation. Be- 
Cdes that, like travellers entering on a journey, they 
want dire£tion^ there are circumftances which render 
it probable, that inftru£^ion will be more eficactous in 
youth than at a maturer period. Long habits of bufi« 
nefs or pleafure, and an indifcriminate intercourfe with 
mankind) often fuperinduce a great d^ree of infen- 
filnlity; and the battered veteran at lafl: confiders.the 
admonitions of the moralift as the vain babbling of a 
fophifty and the declamation of a fchool-boy. The 
keen edge of moral perception is blunted hj long and 
reiterated colliilion ; and to him who has loft the finer 
fenfibilities, it fs no lefs fruitlefs to addrefs a moral 
difcourfe, dian to reprefent to the dead the charms of 
melody, or to the blind the beauties of a pi6iure. 

But youth poflefles fenfibility in perfe£kion ; and 
unlefs education has been totally negle^ed, or errone* 
oufly purfued, its habits are ufually virtuous. Fumifit- 
ed widi a natural fufceptibility, and free from any ac« 
^lured impediment^ the mind b then in the jnoft fa- 
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vourable ftate for the admiffion of inftru^iion, and for 
learning how to live. 

I will then fuppofc a young man prefent who has 
pafled through the forms of a liberal education at fchool, 
and who is juft entering on the ft age of life, to aft his 
part according to his own judgment. I will addrefs 
him, with all the afFediion and fincerity of a parent, in 
the following manner : — 

«< You have violent paflions implanted in you by 
<« Nature for the accomplifliment of her purpofcs ; but 
<« conclude not, as many Jiave tlone to their ruin, that 
<« becaufe they arc violent, they are irrefiftible. The 
<* fame Nature which gave you paflions, gave you alfo 
«« reafon and a love of order. Religion, added to the 
<^ Ught of Nature and the experience of mankind, has 
« concurred in eftablifhing it as an unqueftionable 
« truth, that the irregular or intemperate indulgence 
« of the paflions is always attended with pain in fome 
<< mode or other, which greatly exceeds its pleafure. 
. « Your paflions will be iafily reftrained from enor- 
^<'mpus excefs, if you really wifti and honeftly endea- 
" vour to rcftrain them. But the greater part of 
f^ young men ftudy to inflame their fury, and give 
." them a degree of force which they poflefs not in a 
" ftate of nature. They run into temptation, and de- 
" fire not to be delivered from evil. They knowingly 
*« and willingly facrifice, to momentary gratifications, 
«« the comfort of all which ftiould fweeten the remain- 
'*< der of life. Begin then with moft fincerely wiftiing 
" to concjuer thofe fubtle -and powerful enemies whom 
<< you carry in your bofom. Pray for Divine alTiftance. 
<^ Avoid folitude the firft moment a loofe thought 
<< infinuSites itfelf, and haften to the company of thofe 
<< whom you rcfpeft. ' Converfe not on fubje£l:s which 
<< lead to impure ideas. 

. «' The perverfe ambition of arriving at the chara£l:er 
<« of .a man of fpirit by vicious audacity, has of late 
« univerfally prevailed, and has ruined the greater part 
^< of the Britifli youth. I have known many young 
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« men proud of the impareft of diftcmpers, and.boaft- 
<« ing of misfortunes whidi arc attended with the 
** greateft pain and mifery, and ought to be accom- 
<« panied with fliame. Far more have taken, pains to 
" fhlne, amidft the little circle of their vicious acqualn- 
« tance, in the charadcr of gay libertines, than to ac- 
«' quire, by ufeful qualities, the efteem of the good. 
<< From motives of vanity, health and peace are facri- 
" ficed, fortunes laviflied without credit or enjoyment, 
« -every relative and perfonal duty negleded, and Reli- 
-«< gion boldly fet at defiance. To be admitted into the 
«^ company of thofe who difgrace the family title whicli 
<« they inherit, thoufands plunge into debauchery with- 
^< out paflion, into drunkennefs without convivial en« 
<< joyment, into gaming without the means or inclini^ 
« tion for play. Old age rapidly advances. When 
« vanity at length retreats from iniult and frotn morti* 
<< fication, avarice fucceeds \ and meannefs, and difeafe, 
«< and difgrace, and poverty, and difcontent, and defpair, 
>< diffufe clouds and darknefs over the evening of life. 
<« Such is the lot of thofe who glory in their fhame, 
** and are aihamed of their glory. 

^ Have fenfe and refolution enough, therefore, to 
<< give up all pretenfions to thofe titles, of a fine feU 
«* low, a rake, or whatever vulgar name the . temporary 
« cant of the vicious beftows on the diflinguifhed liber- 
« tine. Preferve your principles, and be fleady in 
«< your conduct. And though your exenif>lary be- 
<' haviour may bring upon you the infulting and ironi- 
es cal appellation of a Saint, a Puritan, or even a Me- 
<* thodift, perfeverc in re£titude. It will be in your 
*< power foon, not indeed to infult, but to pity. Have 
<< fpirit, and' difplay it. But let it be that fort of fpirit 
<< which urges you to proceed in the path in which you 
*< were placed by the faithful guide of your infancy. 
<< Exhibit a noble fuperiority in daring to difregard the 
« artful and malicious reproaches of the vain, who 
«* labour to make you a convert to folly, in order to 
" keep them in countenance. They will laugh at firft, 
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*' but wHl ^ftcem you in their hearts, even whUc they 
<< laugh, and in the end revere your virtue. 

" Let that generous courage, which confcious re£bi^ 
<< tude infpires, enable you to defpife and negle£l the 
« afTaults of ridicule* When all other modes of attack 
** have failed, ridicule has fucceeded. The bulwark 
^< of virtue, which ftood firmly againft the weapons of 
cc argument, has tottered on its balis, or* fallen to the 
<< ground, on the flighteft touch of inagk ridicule, in 
<f the fchool, in the college, in the world at large> it is 
<« the powerful engine which is ufed to level an exalted 
<< charad;er. You will infallibly be attacked with k^ 
<« if you be in any rcfped fingular ; and lingular in 
w many refpe&s you muft be, if you be eminently vir*- 
V tuous. 

<< With all your good qualities, unite the humilify 
<* of a Chriftian. Be not tnorofe. Be caittients of 
<< overvaluing yoitrfelf. Make ailowanees for the vices 
** and errors which you will daily fee. Renjember 
« that all. have not had the benefit of moral infttu£tion ; 
^ «that « gteat psRt of mankind are in cSc£t orphan>», 
^< turned loofe into the wide world, wkhbut one f»t))^ 
<• f ttl friend to givCthem advice^ left to find their own 
<< way in a danc and rugged wildcnief% Mritb foore^y 
<« and quickfands, and churns around then!. 

« If you follow fuch advice as, from the pure mo*- 
<• tive of ferving you moft eflentially, I' have given yoti, 
^f I will not indeed promife that you (hall not be un« 
« fortunate, according to the common idea of the 
<« word ; but I will confidently afiure you, that yda 
« ihall not be unhappy. I will not promife you world- 
-^i ]y fuccefs, but I will engage that you (hall deferve it, 
<< and (hall know bow to bear i\s ab&nce." 
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On mi excessive and mdiscriminate Love of 

Company. 

THE love of company and of focial pleafures is 
natural to us, and attended with fome of the 
fweeteft fatisfa£tions of human life; but, like every 
other love, when it proceeds beyond the limits of mo* 
deration^ it ceafes to produce its natural effe£^, and ter- 
minates in difguftful fatiety« The foundation*ftone 
and the pillar on which we build the fabric of our fe« 
licity, muft be laid in our . own hearts. Amufement^ 
mirth, agreeable variety, and even improvement, may 
be fometimes fought in the gaiety of mixed company, 
and in the ufual diVerfions of the world; but, if we 
found our general bappinefs on thefe, we fiiall do little 
more than raife caftles in the air, or build houfea on the 
fand. 

To derive die proper pleafure and improvement from 
company, it ought to be fele£i, and to confift of perfont 
of chara^er, refpe£lable both for their morals and their 
underftandings. Mixed and undiftinguiihed fociety 
tends only to diffipate our ideas, and induce a laxity of 
prlnciplcG and pra£lice. The pleafure it affords is of a 
coarfe, vulgar, noify, and rude kind. Indeed, it com- 
monly ends in wearinefs and difgufl:, as even they are 
ready td confefs, who yet conftantly purfue it, as if 
their chief good confifted in living in a crowd. 

Among thofe, indeed, who are exempted by their 
circumilances from profeiHonal . and official en^oy- 
,ments, and who profcffedly devote themfelves to a life 
of pleafure, little elfe feems to conftitute the idea^of . it, 
but an unceafing fucceffion of company, public or pri- 
vate. The drefs, and other circumilances preparatory 
to the enjoyment of this pleafure, fcaiccly leave, a mo- 
ment for reflection. Day after day is fpent in the fame 
toilfome round, till a habit is formed, which renderi 
difligation neceflary to exiftence. What, indeed, is 
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life or its enjoyments without fettled principles^ lauda- 
ble purpofes, mental exertions, and internal comfort? 
It Ik a ftate wori^ than non-^xitityi fince it pofiefies a 
reftljsfs power of a£lion> p«xltiiAive of nothing but 
mifery. 

' I very ferioufiy )«cdmfne&d« therefore, to all who 
wiih to enjoy tdheir exiftcnce, (and whio entertains act 
that wiih r) that they ihould acquire not only a power 
«f bearing, but of taking a pteafare in temporary foU«* 
tude. Every one muft, indeed, fehietimcs be alone^ 
Let him not refine when he ia alone, but karn to fet 
a value on the golden moments. It is then that he is 
enabled to ftudy faim(elf and the worM around him« 
It is then that he has an opportunity iA feeing things 
.as they are^ and tif removing the d»[:eitful veil, which 
almoft evelry thing affiimes in the bufy foene of workUy 
^xe^oyjTaexSB&. The foul ts enabled to retire into her- 
fdf, and to exiett thofe energies which are always at- 
tended with fublime pleafure* She is • enabled to fee 
the dependent, frail^ and wretched ftate \A nrah as the 
child of natHure, and incited by ho- diiboysry to implone 
graee and prote£tion from the Lord of the nniverfe. 
They, indebd^ who dy from £Diitude, can feidom be 
religious % for rcKgion requires modttation. They may 
be faid to live wkhont God in the wt^rld; moi^ it is 
true, from adbeiftical principles^ but from a'Careleirne& 
<if dt^yofition ; a truly deplorable ftate, the confdoufivefa 
of which couM not ful tx> cloud the gaiety of dvofe hal- 
cyon beings, who ^ors in the lan&ine of unremitted 
pkafure. 

.1 may, I fadievfe, aiTert, that die bve of pieafure, die 
follies of faihion, and the CKtravagaacies of diiSpatism, 
are greater enemies to reUgion, thatk all the writers who 
have endeavoured to attraS notice by atfiadrang Chrif* 
tianity. Many, it is to be feared^ have lived and died 
in the regions oif gsikty, wkliout etear having f eh a fenfe 
ofrtligbn. , ' 

Not only rdigton, Tirtoe, itod prudence, will be pro*- 

inoM by ocofiMal ibJiAMiei but a rcfiih wall be given 
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to the rational enjoyments of a pleafttra1>le life. Vi- 
cuuiuie 18 escntiai to creiy ftsts -of aUTible enjoy meiit* 
He in4io has fpent a little part of his time In his clofet 
or in his grores, will partsdce of the gaieties of the af- 
fembly with frej(h delight ^ as a man, when he is hungry, 
fimh an additional ftaTOur in lus daily food^ 

Bat it mnft be remembered, that, in recommeofUng 
iblknde,.! mean only occafional folitude. There is no 
dottbt but man is made for adicm, and that his duties 
and pieafitises are often moft numerous and mod im* 
fonznt aniidft the << bufy hum of men/' Many vices, 
and many <:orrv^t di^fitions, have been foftered in a 
fi>Iitary life. 

But nothmg without moderation is dun^e or wife. 
Let there be a fweet mterchange of retirement and af- 
ibciation, of rejpofe and a^ivUy. A few hours fpent 
every day by the votaries of pleafure in ferious medita- 
tion, would render their pleafure purie^ and more un- 
mixed with mifery., It would give them knowlex^^ fo 
that they would fee how far they might advance in their 
purfuit without danger; and refolutioo, fo that they 
might retreat when danger approached. It would 
teach them hot^^^o ^^^ » ^ knowfedge, which indeed 
tiiey think they po&ft already ; and it would alfo teach 
them, what diey are often too Iktle fdicitous to learn, 
how to die. 
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The Journey of a Day, a Picture of Human 
Lifes the Story of Obidah. 

OBIDAH, the Ton of Abcnrina> Ir.'t the caravanfcrft 
carl]' in the morning, and purfued his journey 
through die plains of Indollan. He vas frefh and 
vigorous with reft, he was animated with hope, he 
was incited by deGrc ; he walked fwiftly forward over 
the vallies, and hyr the hills rifing gradually before him. 
As. he palfed along, his, ears were delighted with the 
morning fong of the bird of ^aradifc j he was fanned 
by the laft flutters of the finking breeze, and fprinklcd 
with dew by groves of fpices; he fometimes contem- 
plated the towering height of the oak, monarch of the 
hills ; and fometimes caught the gentle fragrance of 
the primrofe, eldell daqg^ter of the fpring: All his 
fenfes were gratified, and ^^care was baiuihcd from 
the heart. "^ 

Thus he went on till the fun approached his meri- 
dian, and the increafmg heat preyed upon his ftrength ; 
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be ^hen tookai tound about him for fome 'move com** 

modiottii |path.< He fawj on his right hand| a grore 

that feemed to wave its (hades as a fign of invitatioa > 

he €nbs%^d ity and fooiid the codnefs and verdufe 

inrefiftablv ]^alant« He dad noty however, forget 

whkher dus vras travelling^ but found a nainrow way 

bocdiered with flowers, which appeared to haire the 

iame dke£tian with the main road, and was pleaCed 

thaty by tbas .happy experiment, be had foutKi means 

to u^te pkafuve with bufinefSy and to gain die rewards 

of di%en€e, widiout iiiflFering its fatigues. He, there* 

fpre^'ftfl^ continued to walk for a time, without the 

kafl: cemiffion -dS his ardour, ^xcopt that he was fome* 

itiiMa iciiiptcd to ftop by the mix&c of thr birds, whran 

die heat had afienibled in the (harie, and fometimes 

aauftd himidf with plucking the .flowers that covered 

the banks oa either fide^ or the fnttts that hung upoa 

Ac branches. At laft die green path began to dediiie 

bam its firft tendency, tnd to vnnd among hills aaod 

iUcket^ t»Dted with fbuntaina, and monmtnng Wtdi 

iwatbr'^faib. Here Obidsdi paufed &r a time^ md be^ 

gaft to isonfider whether it Were looger £ife to forlake 

ihc known and common .track ) but resnenobering that 

the heat was now ixi its greateil violence^ and th^ the 

pldin was ddiby and uneven, he refohred to pturfue the 

aew path, which he fiippofed only to make a few 

meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 

ground, and to end at lafl: in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed his 

pace, diough he fufpe£):ed that he was not gaining 

ground. This uneafinefs of his mind inclined him to 

lay hold on every new objed, and give way to every 

fimiatioa that might foothe or divert htm. He liftened 

to every echo, he mounted every hill for a freih prof- 

pe£^ he turned afide to every cafcade, and pleafed 

himfelf with tracing the courfe of a gentle river that 

rdled among the trees, and watered a large region 

whh innumerable circumvolutions. In tfaefe amufe- 

laents the hours pafled away unaccounted; his devia- 
tions 
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tions had ' perplexed his • memory^ and he knew not 
towards what point to travcL He flood penfive and 
confufed, afraid to go forward left he fhould go wrong, 
yet confcioas that the time of loitering was now paft. 
While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the fky 
waff overfpread with clouds, the day vanifiied from before 
him, and a fudden tempeft gathered round his head. 
He was now roufed by his danger to a quick and pain- 
ful remembrance of his folly ; he now faw how happi- 
nefs is ioft when eafe is confulted ; he lamented die 
unmanly impatience that prompted him to feek fhelter 
in the grove, and defpifed the petty curiofity that led 
him on from trifle to trifle. While he was thus re- 
fle£ling, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. 

He now refolved to do what remained yet in his 
power; to tread back the ground which he had pafledi 
and try to find fome iflliie where the wood might open 
into the plain. He proftrated himfelf on the ground^ 
and commended his life to the Lord of nature. He 
rofe with confidence and tranquillity, and preflfed on 
with his fabre in his hand, for the beafts of the defert 
were in motion, and on every hand were heard the 
mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expira- 
tion ; all the horrors of darknefs and folitude furround- 
cdhim; the winds roared in the woods, and the tor- 

rents tumbled from the hills. 

* 

Work'd into sudden rage by wint'ry showers, 
Down the steep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain shepherd hears the distant noise. 

Thus forlorn and diftrefled, he wandered through 
the wild without knowing whither he was* going, or 
whether he was every moment drawing nearer to fofety 
or to deftruftion. At length,* not fear, but labour be- 
gan to overcome him ; his breath grew Ihort, his 
knees trembled, and he was on the point of lying down 
in refignation to his fate, when he beheld throujgh the 
brambles the glimmer of a taper. He advanced ,tQ- 

wardls 
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wardf the lif^t^ and finding that it proceeded from the 
cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at the door, and 
obtained admiflion. The old man fet before him fuch 
ptoyifions as he had collected for himfelf, on which 
Obidah fed with eagernefs and gratitude. 

When the repaft was over, « Tell me/ faid the her- 
mit, < by what chance diou haft been brought hither ; 
I have been now twenty years an inhabitant of. this 
wildemefs, in which I never faw a man before/ Obi- 
, dah then related the occurrences of bis journey, Mrithout 
any concealment or palliation. 

« Son,' faid. the hermit, < let the errors and foDies, 
the dangers and efcape of this day, fink deep-^into thy 
heart* ^ Remember, my fon, that human life is the 
journey of a day. We rife in the morning of youth, 
, full of vigour and full of expectation ; we fet forward 
vidi fpirit and hope, with gaiety and diligence, and 
travel oh a while in the ftraight road of piety towards 
the manfionsof reft. In. a ihort time we remit our 
fervour, and endea\u)ur to find fome mitigation of our 
duty, and fome more eafy means of obtaining the fame 
end; We then relax our vigour, and refolve no longer 
to be terrified with crimes at a diftance, but rely upon 
our own conftancy, and venture to approach what we 
refolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of 
eafe, and repofe in the (hades of fecurity. Here the 
heart foftens, and vigilance fubfides ; we are then wil- 
ling to inquire whether another advance cannot be 
made, and whether we may not, at leaft, turn our eyes 
upon the gardens of pleafure.' We approach them 
with fcruple and hefitation ; we enter them, but enter 
timorous and trembling, and always hope to pafs 
through them without lofing the road of virtue, which 
we, for a while, keep in our fight, and to which we 
propofe to return. But temptation fucceeds temptation, 
and one compliance prepares us for another ; we in 
time lofe the happinefs of innocence, and folace our 
difquiet with fenfual gratifications. By degrees we let 
fall the remembrance of out original intention, and 

quit 
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*pu.t die oa]j iAcqxMe objc£l of rational defire. We 
entai^te ourfelvca in bufinefs, immergc ourfdres in 
luxury, and rove through the labyiinths of inconftancfj 
till the dadmefs of old age begins to invade ub, -and 
difeale and anxiety obttruQ oar way. We then look 
back upon our lives with horror, with forrow, with 
repentance ; and wHh, but too bften vainly wiffi, thilt 
we had not forfakcn the ways of virtue. Happy afe 
they, my fon, who fliall learn from thy exaniplc not to 
defpair, but Ihall remember, that though the day is paft> 
and their llrength is wafted, there yet remains one ef- 
fort to ^}t made ; that reformation is never hopcle^, 
nor fincere endeavours ever unafllfted ; that the wan- 
derer may at length return after all his errors ; and that 
he who implores ftrength and courage from above, fiiall 
find danger and difficulty give way before him. Go 
now, my fon, to thy repofe ; commit thyfclf to the care 
of Omn^tenee, and when the morning calls again to 
toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life.? 
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On Virtue. 

I Do not remember to have read any dlfcourfe written 
exprefsly upon the beauty and lovelinefs of virtue, 
without confidering it as a duty, and as the mean^ oC 
making us happy both now and- hereafter. I defign 
therefore this fpeculation as an eflay upon that fubje^ ; 
in which I will confider virtue no farther than as it is 
in itfelf of an amiable nature, after having prcmifed, 
that I underftand by the word virtue fucha general 
notion as is afBxed to it by the vtrriters of morality, and 
which by 4evout men generally goes under the name 
of religitm^ and by men of the world under the name 
of honour. 

Hypocrify itfelf does great honour, or rather juftice, 
to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be an oma^ 
ment to human nature. The hypocrite would not be 
at Jo much pains to put on the appearance of virtue^t 
if he did not know it was the moft proper and eife^iual 
means to gain the love and efteem of mankind* 

We le^ from Hierocles, it was a common faying 
among die heathens, that the wife man hates nobody, 
but loves only the virtuous* 

TuUy has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts to 
Ihew how amiable virtue is. We love a virtuous man, 
fays he, who lives in the remoteft parts of the earth, 
though we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, 
and can receive from it no manner of benefit} nay, 
one who died feveral years ago, raifes a fecret fondnefs 
and benevolence for nim in our minds, when we read 
his ftory : Nay, what is (till more, one who has been 
the enemy of our country, provided his wars were re- 
gulated by juftice and humanity, as in the inilance of 
Fyrrhus, whom TuUy mentions on this occafion in op- 
pofition to Hannibal. Such is the natural beauty and 

lovelineft of virtue f 
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It is a common obfervation, that the moft abandoned 
to all fenfe of goodnefs, are apt to wifli thofe who are 
related to them to be of a different chara&er ; and it is 
very obfervable^ that none are more (truck with the 
charms of virtue in the fair fex, than thofe who by their 
very admiration of it are carried to a defire of ruining it. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine pic- , 
ture in a good lights and therefore it is no wonder that 
it makes the beautiful fex all over charms. 

As virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely na- 
ture, there are feme particular kinds of it which are 
more fo than others, and thefe are fuch as difpofe us to 
do good to mankind. Temperance and abftinence^ 
faith and devotion, are in themfclves perhaps as lauda- 
ble as any other virtues i but thofe which make a man 
popular and beloved, are juftice, charity, m^unificence/ 
and, in fhort, all the good qualities that render us be- 
neficial to each other. For which reafon even an ex- 
travagant man, who has nothing elfe to recommend 
him but a falfe generofity, is often more beloved and 
efteetned than a perfon of a much more finifhed charac- 
ter, who is defeAive in this particular. 

The two great ornaments of Virtue, which (hew her 
4n the mofl advantageous views, and make her altoge- 
ther lovely, are cheerfulnefs and good-nature. Thefe 
generally go together, as ^ man canndt'b^ agreeable to 
others who is not eafy within himfelf. They are both 
very requifite in a virtuous mind, to keep out melan- 
choly from the many ferious thoughts it is engaged in, , 
and to hinder its natural hatred of vice from fouring 
into feverity and cenforioufnefs. 



Remarks 
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Remarks on the Swiftness of Time. 

TIE natural advantages which arife from the pofi- 
tion of the earth which we inhabit, with refpeA 
to the other planets, afford much employment to ma- 
thematical fpeculation, by which it has been difcovered^ 
that no other conformation of the fyftem could have 
given fucfa commodious diftributioii of light and heat, 
or imparted fertility and pleafure to fo great a part of a 
revolving fphere. 

It may be perhaps obfervcd by the moralift, with 
equal reafon, that our globe feems particularly fitted for 
the reiidence of a being, placed here only for a fliort 
time, whofe talk is to advance himfelf to a higher and 
happier ftate of exiftence, by unremitted vigilance of 
caution, and a£bivity of virtue. 

The duties required of man are fuch as human na« 
ture does not willihgly perform, ^nd fuch as thofe are 
inclined to delay, who yet intend fome time to fulfil 
then}. It was merefore neceflary that diis univerfal re- 
lu&ance fliould be countera£):ed, and the drowfinefs of 
hefitadon wakened into refolve \ that the danger of pro- 
craftination (hould be always in view, and the fallacies 
of fecurity be hourly dete&ed. 

To this end all the appearances of nature uniformly 
confpire. Whatever we fee on every fide, reminds us 
of the lapfe of time and the flux of life. The day and 
night fucceed each other ; the rotation of feafons div^- 
fifies the year *, the fun rifes, attains the meridian, de- 
clines, and fets \ and the moon, every night, changes its 
form* 

, He that is carried forward, however fwiftly, by a 
motion equable and eafy, perceives not the change of 
place but by the variation of obje£l:s. If the wheel of 
]i&, which rolls thus filently along, paffed on through 
undiftingiiifhable uniformity, we {hould never mark its 
approaches to the end of the courfe. If one hour were 
like another^ if the paflage bf the fun did not (hew 

B 3 th-^ 
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that the day is wafting ; if the change of feafons did 
not imprefs upon us the flight of the year, quantities of 
duration equal to days and years would glide unobferv^ 
.ed. If the parts of time were not varioufly coloured, we 
ihouid never difcern their departure or fuccei&on, but 
ihould live thoughtlefs of the paft, and carelefs of the 
future;, without will, and perhaps without power, to com- 
pute the periods of life, or to compare the time which 
is already loft with that which may probably remain. 

Yet it is certain that thefe admonitions of nkturc, 
however forcible, however importunate, arc too often 
vaifi ; and that many who mark with fuch accuracy the 
courfe of time, appear to have little fenfibility of the 
decline of life. Every man has fomething to do which 
he neglects i every man has faults to conquer^ which he 
delays to combat. 

So little do we accuftom ourlelves to confider the ef« 
fe£ts of tinoe, that things neceflary and certaia often fur- 
prife us like unexpe&ed contingeticies* We leave the 
beauty in her Uoom, and, after an abfence of twenty 
years, wonder, at our return, to find her faded.. We 
meet thofe whom we left children, and can ftarcely jper- 
fuade ourfelves to treat them as men. The traveller 
vifits in age thofe countries through which he rambled 
in his youth, and hopes for merriment at the old place* 
The man of bufinefs, wearied with unfatisfa£lory prof- 
perity, retires to -the town of his nativity, and expe£l8 
to play away the laft years with the companions of bis 
childhood, and recover youth in the .fields^ where he 
once was young. 

From this inattention, fo general and fo raifchievous, 
let it be every man's ftudy to exempt himfelf. Let 
him that defires to fee others happy, make hafte to pve 
while his gift can be enjoyed, and remember, that every 
moment of delay takes away fomething from the value 
o{ his benefadion. And let him who feeks his ovin 
happinefs, refle£l;, that while he forms his purpofe the 
day rolls on, < and the night cpmeth, when no man can 
work.' 

Fi/ial 
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Filial Affection ; the Story of Fidelia. 

FIDELIA is the ooljr child of a decrepid father, 
whofe life is wound up in hers. This gentleman 
has ufed Fidelia from her cradle with all Uie tcndcr- 
Dcfs imaginable, and has viewed her growing perfec- 
tions with the partiality of a parent, that foon thought 
her accomplifhed abore the children of all other men, 
but neyer thought '{he was come to the utmoft im- 
provement of which Oie was capable. This fotidnefs 
has had very happy effeiSls upon his own happinefs; 
for (be reads, fhe dances, (he fings, ufes her fpinet and 
lute, to the ntmoft perfeflioti: And the lady's ufe of all 
thcfe excellencies is, to divert the old man in his eafy 
chair, when he is free from the pangs, of a chronical 
diftcmpcr. Fidelia is now in the twenty-third year 
of her age J but the application of many lovers, her 
v'^orous time of Hfe, tier quick fenfe of all that is truly 
gallant and elegant in the enjoyment of a plentiful 
foTtune, are not able to draw her from the tide of her 
good old fothcr. Certain it is, that there is no kmd of 
B a affeftio' 
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aiFe£lion fo pure and angelic as' that of a father to a 
duo^ter. He beholds her both with and without re- 
gard to her fex. In love to our wives there is defire, 
to our fons there is ambition ; but in that to our daugh- 
vters, there is fomething which there are no words to 
exprefs. Her life is defigned wholly domeftic ; and flie 
is fo ready a friend and companion, that every thing 
that pafles about a man is accompanied with the idea of 
her prefence. Her fex alfo is naturally fo much expo- 
fed to hazard, both as to fortune and innocence, that 
there is perhaps a new caufe of fondnefs arifing frtmi 
that coniideration alfo. None but fathers can have a 
true fenfe of this fort of pleafures and fenfations. 

Fidelia, on her part, as accomplifhed as (he is, with 
all her beauty, wit, air, and mien, employs her whole 
time in care and attendance upon her tather. Hove 
have I been charmed to fee one of the moft beautiful 
women the age has produced, on her knees, helping on _ 
an old man's flipper! Her filial regard to him is what 
(he makes her diverfion, her bufinefs, and her glory. 
When (he was alked by a friend of her deceafed mother 
to admit of the courtihip of her fon, ibe anfwered. That 
(he had a great refpe^ and gratitude to her for the 
overture in behalf of one fo dear to her, but that during 
her father's life ihe would admit into her heart no value 
for any thing that ihould interfere with her endeavour 
to make his remains of life as happy and eafy as^ could 
be exp*e£);ed in his circumftances. The lady admonifh- 
ed her of the prime of life with a fmile ; which Fide* 
lia anfwered with a franknefs that always attends un- 
feigned virtue: <<It is true. Madam, there are to be 
fure very great fatisfa£lions to be expe£led in the com- 
merce of a man of honour, whom one tenderly loves ; 
but I find fo much fatisfafbion in the refle£):ion, how 
much I mitigate a good man's pains, whofe welfare de- 
pends upon my afliduity about him, that I willingly ex- 
clude the loofe gratifications of paflion for the folid re- 
fle£i;ions of duty. I know not whether any man's wife 
would be. allowed, and (what I ftiU more fear) I know 

not 
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I not whether I^ a wife, fhould be willing to be as offici- 
ous as I am at prefent about my parent." The happy 
btbtt has her declaration that ihe will not marry du- 
ring his life^ and .the pleafure of feeing that refolution 
not uneafy to her. Were one to paint filial zCk&ion 
IB its Utmoft beauty, he coiild not have a more lively 
idea of it than in beholding Fidelia ferving her father 
at his hours of rifing, meals, and reft. 

Whilft the general crowd of female youth are con^ 
fulting their glaiTes, preparing for balls, aflemblies, or 
plays } for a young lady, who could be regarded among 
the foremofl: in diofe places, either for her perfon^ wit, 

, fortune, or converfation, yet to contenm all thefe enter- 

• tainments, to fweeten the heavy hours of a decrepid 
parent, is a refignation truly heroic. Fidelia performs 
the duty of a nurfe with all the beauty of a bride ; nor 
does (he negleft her perfbn, becaufe of her attendance 
cm him, when he is too ill to receive company, to whom 
(he may make an appearance. 

What adds to the entertainment of the good old man, 
ist that Fidelia, where merit and fortune cannot be 
overlooked by eplftolary lovers, reads over the accounts 

' of her conquefts, plays on her fpinet the gayeft airs, 
(and while fhe is doing fo, you would think her formed 
only for gallantry) to intimate to him the pleafures fhe 
defpifes for his fake. 

Thofe who think themfelves the pattern of good 
breeding and gallantry, would be aftonifhed to hear 
that, in thofe intervals when the old gentleman is at 
eafe and can bear company, there are at his houfe, in 
the moft regular order, aflemblies of people of the 
higheft merit, where there is converfatioh without 
mention of the faults of the abfent, benevolence be- 
tween men and women without paflion, and the higheft 
fubje£ls of morality treated of as natural and accidental 
difcourfe ; all which is owing to the genius of Fidelia, 

'k who at once makes her -father's way to another world 
eafy, and herfeliF capable of being an honour to his 

[ name i]i this. 
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Family Disagreements the frequent Cause of 

Immoral Conduct, 

AFTER all our complaints of the uncertainty of 
Kuman affairs, it is undpubtedly true, that more 
mifery is produced among us by the irregularities of our 
tempers, than by real misfortunes. 

And it is a circumftance particularly unhappy, that 
thefe irregularities of the temper are very apt to difplay 
then(}felves at our fire-fides, where every thing ought 
to be tranquil and ferene. But the truth is, we are 
awed by the prefence of ftrangers, and are afraid of 
appearing weak or ill-Hatured when we a£t in the fight 
of the world ; and lb, very heroically, referve all our 
ill-humour for our wives, children, and fervants. We 
are meek where we might meet with oppofition, ,but 
feel ourfelves undauntedly bold where we are fure of 
no efFe£tual refiftance. 

'^ The perverfion of the bed thinfgs converts them to 
the worft. Home is certainly well adapted to rcpofe, 
and folid enjoyment. Among parents and brothers, 
and all the tender ties of private life, the gentler affec- 
tions, which are always attended with feelings purely 
and perjnanently pleafurable, find an ample Tcope for 
proper exertion. ITie experienced have often declared^ 
after wearying themfelves in purfuing phantoms, that 
they have found a fubftantial happinefs in the domeilic 
circle. Hither they have returned from their wild ex- 
curfions in the regions of diifipation ; as the bird, after 
fluttering in the air, ^defcend^ into her neft, to partake 
' and to increafe its genial warmth with her young ones. 
Such and fo fweet are the ct)mforts of home, when 
it is not perverted by the folly and weaknefs of man. 
Indifference, and a carelefTnefs on the fubje£b of pleafing 
thofe whom* it is our befl intcrcfl to pleafe, often ren- 
der it a fcene of dulnefs and infipidity. Happy if the 
evil extended no farther. But the tranfition from the 
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negative ftate of not being pleafed, to poGtive ilthu* 
niouTy 18 but too eafjr. Fretfulnefs and peeviihneii 
arife, a$ nettles yegetate^ fpontaneouffly, where no falu* 
tary plants are cultivated* One unkind. exprelGon in* 
fallibly generates many others. Trifles light as air are 
able to kindle the blaze of contention. By frequent 
confii&s and unreferved familiarity, all that mutual 
refpe£t whic^ is neceflary to preferve love, even in the 
moft intimate connections, is entirely loft, and the 
faint affe&ion which remains is too feeble to be felt 
amidft the furious operation of the hateful paflionSh 
Farewell peace and tranquillity, and cheerful convfittc^ 
and all the boafted comforts of the family circle ! 

But it is not neceflary to expatiate on the mifery of 
family diflepfion. I mean more particularly to fuggeft, 
that family difleniion^ befides all its own immediate 
evil6» is the fruitful parent of immoral conduA. 

When the feveral parts which compofe a family find 
tfaemfelves uneafy in that home which is naturally the 
feat of mutual enjoyment, they are tei^pted from . the 
ftraight road of comm<»i prudence, to purfue their 
l^ppinefs through a devious wild of paffion and ima^ 
gBisition. The fon, arrived at years of maturity^ who 
is treated harfhly at home, will fekiom fpetid hb eve»- 
inga at the domeftic fire-fide, if he live in the mo- 
tropoMSf he will fly for refuge to the places of public 
cfiverfion. There, it is very probable, fome unhappy 
connexion will be formed, which cannot be continued 
without a plentiful fupply of money. Perhaps mpney 
cannot be procured honeftly but from the parent ; but 
money muft at all events be procured. What then re- 
mains, but to purfue thofe methods which unprincipled 
ingenuity has invented, and which, fooner or later, lead 
to their condign puniihments, pain, fiiame, and death \ 

But though the confequences are not always fuch as 
the operation of human laws produces, yet they are al- 
ways terrible, and deftru^ive of happinefs and virtue. 
Mifery is indeed the neceflTary refult of all deviation 
from re&itttdej but early debauchery, early difeafe, 

ear^ 
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early profligacy of all kinds, are ^ peculiarly fruitful of 
wrctchcdnefs ; as they fow die feeds of mifery i^ the 
fpring of life, when all that is fown ftrikes deep root^ 
and buds and bloflbms, and brings forth fruit in profufe 
abundance. 

In the difagreements between children and parents, 
it is certain that the children are ufually moft culpable. 
Their violent paflions and defeftivc experience render 
them difobedient and undutifuU Their love of plea- 
fure operates fo violently, ais often to deftroy the force 
of filial affefbion. A parent is ftung to the heart by 
the ingratitude of a child. He checks his precipitancy, 
and perhaps with too little command of temper; for 
who can always hold the reins ? Afperity produces aC- 
perity. But tlie child was the aggreflbr, and therefore 
deferves a great part of the mifery which enfues. It is 
however certain, that the parent is often imprudent, aa 
well as the child undutiful. He fhould endeavour to 
render home agreeable by gentlenefs and reafonable in- 
dulgence : For man at every age feeks to be pleafed, 
but more particularly at the juvenile age. He fhould 
indeed maintain his authority; but it fhould be like 
the mild dominion of a limited monarch, and not the 
iron rule of an auftere tyrant. If home be rendered 
pleafing, it virill not lopg be deferted. The prodigal 
will foon return, when his father's houfe is always 
ready to receive him with joy. 

"What is faid of the conl'equences of domeftic dif- 
"union to fons, is equally to be applied to daughters. 
Indeed, as the mifcondu£fc of daughters is more fatal 
to family peace, though perhaps not more heinous in a 
moral View, particular care fliould be taken to render 
them attached to the comforts of the family circle. 
When their home is difagreeable, they will be ready 
to .make any exchange \ and will often lofe their cha-^ 
ra£lers, virtue, and happinefs, in the purfuit of it. In- 
deed the female chara£ber and happinefs are fo eafily ' 
injured, that no folicitude can be too great in their pre- 
fcrvation. But prudence is neccflary in, every good 
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caufe, as well as zeal ; and it is found by experience^ 
tkt the gentleft method of govemmenti if it be limited 
and direSed by good fenfe, is the beft. It ought indeed 
to be fteady, but not rigid ; and every pleafure which 
is innocent in itfelf and in its confequences> ought to 
be admitted, with a view to render lefs difagreeable 
that unwinking vigilance which a delicate and fenfible 
father will judge necefTary in the care of a daughter. 

To what wickednefs, as well as wretchednefs^ ma- 
trimonial difagreements lead, every day's Mftory will 
clearly inform us ! When the hufband is driven from 
his home by a termagant, he will feek enjoyment, which 
is'denied him at his own home, in the haunts of vice, 
and m the riots of intemperance : Nor can female cor- 
ruption be wondered at, though it muft be ^eatly pitied 
and regretted, when in the heart of a hufband^ which 
love and friendOiip fhould warm, hatred is found to 
rankle. Conjugal infelicity not only renders life molt 
uncomfortable, but leads to that defperate diflblutenefs 
and carelefsnefs in manners, which terminate in the 
ruin of health, peace, and fortune. If we may form 
a judgment from the divorces and feparations which 
happen in the gay world, we may conclude, that the 
prcfent manners are highly unfavourable to conjugal 
felicity. And we fee, confifteijtly with my theory, that 
the confequence of thefe domeftic difagreements is the 
prevalence of vice in a very predominant degree, as well 
as of mifery. 

But it avails little to^point out evils without recom- 
mending a remedy. One of the firft rules which fug- 
g^fts itfelf is, that families (hould endeavour, by often 
and ferioufly refleding on the fubjeft, to convince 
themfelves, that not only the enjoyment^ but the virtue, 
of every individual, greatly depends on a cordbl union. 
When they are convinced of this, they will endeavour 
to ^promote it; and it fortunately happens, that the 
▼cry wifh and attempt of every individual muft infalli- 
My fecure fuccefs. It may indeed be difficult to re- 
train the occafional fallies of temper ; but where thei* 
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is, in the more difpaflionate moments, a fettled defire 
to prcfcrvc domeftic onion, the tranlient violence of 
palfion will not often produce a permanent rupture. 

It is another moft excellent rule, to avoid a grojs fa- 
mi/iarity, even wiiere the conne£tion is moft intimate. 
The human heart is fo_ conftituted, as to lore rcfped. 
It would indeed be minatural in very intimate friends 
to behave to each other with ftiffncfs ; but there is a 
delicacy of manner, and a flattering deference, which 
tends to prefcrre that degree of eftcem which is necef- 
fary to fuppoit affeftion, and which ia loft in contempt 
when it deviates into exceflive familiarity. An habi- 
tual politenefs of manners will prevent even indifference 
from degenerating to hatred. It will refine, exalt, and 
perpetuate aS'c£tIon. 

But the beft and moft efficacious rule is, that we 
Ihould not think our moral and religious duties are 
only to be praftifed in public, and in the fight of thofe 
from yhofe applaufe wc cxpe£l the gratification of our 
ranity, ainbition, or avarice ', but mat wc Ihould be 
equally attentive to our behaviour among thofe who 
can only repay us by reciprocal love. We muft (hew 
the fincerky of our principles and profeffions by afiing 
confiftently with them, not only in the fenatc, in the 
field, in th« pulpit, at the bar, or in any public aflem- 
bly, but at the firt-^de. 

The 
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The Voyage of Life j an Allegory. 

^ T IFE,' fays Sfeneca, « is a voyage, in the progrefs 
J^ of which we are jperpetually changing our 
fceaes : We firft leave childh()od behind us, then 
yoadi, dien the years of ripened manhood, then the 
Detteir or more pleafihg part of old-age.' — ^Tbe perufal 
of diis paflage having excited it\ me a train of re€ee- 
tions on the ftate of man, the inceflant flud:uation of 
his wifhes, the gradual change of his dlfpofition to all 
external obje^, and the moughtleflnefs with which 
he floats along the dream ofi time, I funk into a llum- 
ber amidft my meditations, and, on a fudden, found 
my ears filled with, the tumults of labour, the (houts of 
alacrity, the fhrieks of alarm, the whiftle of windSi and 
the da{h of waters. 

My aftonifliinent for a time repreflEbd my curiofity ; 
bat foon recovering myfelf fo far as to inquire whither 
we were goiog, and what was the caufe of fuch clamour 
and conftt&m ? I was told tiiat we were launching out 
. into die ocean of Life \ tliat we had already paffed the 
ftraits-of Infancy, in which multitudes ha4 perifhed, 
feme by the weaknefs and fr^ility of their veflels, and 
inore by the folly, perverfene^, or negligence of thofe 
^riio undertook to fteer them ; and that we were now 
on the main fea, abandoned to die winds and billows, 
without any other means of fecurity than the care of the 
pilot, whom it was always in our power to chufe, among 
great numbers that offered their dirediionand afliftance. 
I then looked round with anxious eagernefs; and 
firft turning my eyes behind me, faw a ftream flowing 
through Bowery iflands, which every one that failed 
along feemed to behold with pleafu;:e \ but no fooner 
touched, than the current, wliich, though not noify or 
turbulent, was yet irrefiftible, bore Urn away. ^ 
yoad thefe iflaxkls all was darknefs> nor could ar 
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the paflengers defcribe the fhore at which he firft em« 
barked. 

Before me^ and on either fide, was an ^xpanfe of 
waters violently agitated, ^nd covered with fo thick a 
mift, that the moft perfpicacious eye could fee but a 
little way. It appeared to-be full of rocks and whirl- 
pools; for many funk unexpe£ledly while thej were 
courting the gale with full fails, and infulting thofe 
whom they had left behind. So numerous, indeed, 
were the dangers, and fo thick the darknefs, that no 
caution could confer fecurity. Yet there were many, 
who, by falfe intelligence, betrayed their followers into 
whirlpools, or by violence puflted thofe whom they 
found in their way againft the. rocks. 

The current was invariable and infurmountable ; bat 
though it was impofiible to fail againft it, or to return 
to the place that was once pafied, yet it was not fo 
violent as to allow no opportunities for dexterity or 
courage, fince, though none could retreat back from 
. danger, yet they might often avoid it by oblique direc- 
tion. 

It was, howewr, not very common to fteer with 
much care or prudence; for, by fome univelrfal iiifar 
tuation, every man appeared to think himfelf fafe, tho^ 
he faw his conforts evety moment finking round him; 
and no fooner had the waves clofed over them, than 
their fate and their mifcondu£t were forgotten ; the 
▼oyage was purfued with the fame jocund confidence; 
every man congratulated himfelf upon the foundnelTs of 
his vefiel, and believed himfelf able to fton the whirl- 
pool in which his. friend was fwallowed, 6r glide over 
the rocks on which he was dafhed : Nor was it often 
obferved that the fight of a wreck made any man change 
his courfe ; if he turned for a moiment, he foon .forgot 
the rudder, and left himfelf again to the difpo^ of 
chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indifference, 
or from wearinefs of their prefent condition ; for not 
pne of thofe who thus ruflied upon deftru^ion failed^ . 

when 
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when he was finking, to call upon his aflbciates for that 
help which could not now be given him : And many 
fpent their laft moments in cautioning others againlt 
the folly by which they were intercepted in the midft 
of their courfe. Their benevolence was fometimes 
praifed, but their admonitions were unregarded. 

The vefiels in which we had embarked being con- 
fiefiedly unequal to the turbulence of the ftream of Life> 
were vifibly irtipaired in the courfe of the voyage, fo 
that every paflenger was certain, that how long foever 
he might, by favourable accidents or by incefTant vigi^ 
lance, be preferved, he muft fink at laft. 
' This neceifity of perifliing might have been expeded 
to fadden the gay, and intimidate the daring, at leaft 
to keep the melancholy and timorous in perpetual tor- 
mentSi and hinder them from any enjoyment of the 
varieties and gratifications which nature ofiered them 
as Ihe folace of their labours ; yet in effe£i: none feemed 
lefs toexpefl deftru£kion than thofe to whom it was 
moft dreadful; they all had the art of concealing their 
danger from themfe}ves; and thofe who knew their 
inability to bear the fight of the terrors that embarrafled 
dieir way, took care never to look forward, but found 
feme amufement of the ptefent moment, and generally 
entertained themfelves by playing with Hope, ^ho was 
the conftant afibciate of the Voyage of Life. 

Tet all that Hope ventured to promife, even to thofe 
whom (he favoured moft, was, not that they fhould 
efcape, but that they Ihould fink laft; and vrith this 
promife every one was fatisfied, though he laughed at 
the reft for feeming to believe it. Hope, indeed, ap- 
parently mocked the credulity of her companions ; for, 
in proportion as their vefiels grew leaky, flie redoubled 
her afliirances of fafety ; and none were more bufy in 
making provifion for a long voyage, than they whom 
all but themfelves faw likely to perifti foon by irrepara- 
ble decay. 

1a the midft of the current of Life was the gulph of 
Intemperance^ a dreadful whirlpool, interfperfed with 
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rocksj of which the pointed crags were concealed imdet 
water, ;ind the tops covered with herbage, on which 
Eafe fpread couches of repofe ; and with (badess where 
Pleafure warbled the fong of invitation. Within fight 
of thefe rocks, all who failed on the ocean of Life 
mud neceiTarily pafs. Reafon indeed was always at 
hand to fteer the paflengers through a narrow outlet, 
by which they might efcape ; but very few could, by her 
intreaties or remonftrances, be induced to put die rud-> 
der into her hand, Mdthout (tip^ilating that fhe; fhould 
approach fo near unto the rocks of Pleafure, that they 
might folace themfelves with a fliort enjoyment of tha^ 
delicious region, after which they always determined to 
purfue their courfe without any other deviation. 

Reaibn was too often prevailed upon fo far by theft 
promifes, as to venture her charge within the eddy of 
the gulph of Intemperance, where, indeed, the circum- 
volution was weak, but yet intertupted die courfe of 
die veflel, and drew it, by infenfible rotations, towards 
the centre. She then repented her temerity, and witb 
all her force endeavoured to retreat i but the draught 
of the gulph was generally too ftrong to be overcome | 
and the paflenger, having danced in circles with a 
pkafing and giddy velocity, was at laft overwhelmed 
and loft. Thofe few whom Reafon was able to extri- 
cate, generally fuffered fo many (hocks upon the poi«t9 
which ihot'dut from the rocks of Pleafure, that they 
were unable to continue their courfe with the fame 
strength and facility as before, but floated alo^g timor-* 
oufly and feebly, endangered \^f every breeze, and fliat* 
tered by every: ruffle of the water, till they funk by 
flow degtees, after long ftruggles and innumerable ex« 
pedients, always repining at their own folly, and warn- 
ing others againft the gulph of Intemperance. 

^Iliere were artifts who profefled to repair the breaches 
and (lop the leaks of the veflels which had been (batter- 
ed on the rocks of Pleafure. Many appeared to hav^ 
great confidence in their (kill, and fome, indeed, were 
prelerved by it from (Inking, who had received only a 
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hgle blow } but I remarked that few veflels lafted long 
irluch. had been much repaired, nor was it found that 
the artiftsthemfclvcB continued afloat longer than thofe 
wlio had leall of their alliftance. 

The only advantage which, in the Voyage of Life, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
funk later, and more fuddenty ; for they paflcd forward 
till they had fometimcs feen all thofe in whofe caia-r 
panv they Iiad iflued from the ftraits of Infancy, pcriflt 
in the way, aiid at lall were orcrfct by a crofs breeze^ 
mthout the toil of refinance, or the anguifh of expec- 
tation. But fuch as had often fallen againft the rocks 
of Pleafure,' commonly fubfidcd by fenfible degrees, 
contended long with the encroaching waters, and h^ 
nfied themfelvcs by labours that fcarcely Hope hcifelf 
could flatter \pith fuccefs. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the multt> 
tade about me, I was fuddenly alarmed with an admo- 
tiitian from fotne unknown power :  Gaze not idly upon 
odicrs, when thou thyfelf art finking. Whence is thit 
flioQghtlefs tranquillity, v^icn thou and they are equal- 
ly endangered 1* I looked, and, feeing the gulpb of lit- 
temperance before mi, fiarted aud aimed. 
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The Necessity of forming religions Primipfes 

at an early Age. 

AS foot! as you are capable of xtAtOixm^ you ihuft 
perceire that there is a right and wrong in human 
actions. Tou fee that thpfe who are bom with the 
fame advantages of fortune^ are not ail equally profpe« 
rous in the courie of life. While fome of thtm^ by 
wife and fteady condud, attain diilin£i:iofi in the worlds 
and pafs their day& with comfort and honour; dthers 
of the fame rank, by mean and vidoiis bebiviottr, ior^ 
feit the advai^tages of their birth, invoiVi^ thdmlel^es 
in much mifery, and end in being a difgrace t6 their 
friends, and a burden on fociety. Early, then, you 
may learn that i't is not bn the external condition in 
which you find yomrfelves pl«ced^. but on the part 
which you atie to z6t^ that ye^r ^ Welfare or nnhap^ 
nefs, your honour or itifaidy, dejf^bnd. N^w^ wfach 
beginning to ziGt that j^art) what can be of greateir mo^ 
ment, than to regulstd TOtir {>la^ of conduS wrdi the 
moft ferious attention, before you have yet committed 
any fatal or irretrievable errors ? If, inftead of exerting 
rcflc£lion for this valuable ptirpofe, you deliver your- 
fehres up, at fo critical a time, to iloth and pleafure ; 
if you refufe to liften to any counfellor but humour, or 
to attend to any purfuit except that of amufement ; if 
you allow yourfelves to float loofe and carelefs on the 
tide of life, iffiAy to receive any dire^ion which the 
current of fafhion may c^Ahee to gi^e you ; what can 
you expe£t to follow front iuch bmnnings? While fo 
many around you are und6rgt>ii)g ^kit IM confequences 
of a like indifcretion, for what rl^ifen (hall not thefe 
confequences extend to you? Sh&ft you only attain 
fuccefs without that preparation, and efcape dangers 
without that precaution, which is required of others I 
Shall happinefs grow up to you of its own accord, and 
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(olidt jottt acceptance, when, to the reft of mankind. 
It is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acguifition of 
iibour and care ? — Dcccirc not yxmrfelvca with fuch 
jtiogant hopes. Whatcrer be your rank, Providence 
irill not, for your fake, reverfc its cftabliftied order.— 
By lillenihg to wife admonitions, and tempering the 
vindty of youth with ^ proper mixture of fcrious 
tbot^ht, you may enfurc chccrfulncfs for the reft of 
four Ufe ; but by deliveiing youifelveB up at prefent 
to giddinefs and levity, you lay the foundation of laft- 
a^ heavinefs of heart. 
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The Virtue of Gentleness. 

GENTLENESS coneas whatever is offcnfive in 
our manners; and^ by a conftant train of hu- 
mane attentions, ftudies to alleviate the burden of com- 
mon mifery. Its office, therefore, 'is extenfive. It is 
not, like fome other virtues, called forth only on pe- 
culiar emergencies; but it is continually in a£Hon^ 
when we are engaged in intercourfe with men. It 
ought to form our addrefs, to regulate our fpeech, and 
to diffiife itfelf over our whole behaviour. 

But, perhaps, it will be pleaded by fome, that this 
gentlenefs, on which we now infift, regards only thofe 
fmaller offices in life, which, in their eyes, are not ef- 
fential to religion and goodnefs. Negligent, they con- 
fefs, on flight occafions, of the government oi their 
temper, or the regulation of th^ir behaviour, they are 
attentive, as they pretend, to the great duties of bene- 
ficence ; and readv, whenever the opportunity pre- 
fents, to perform . important fervices to their leUow- 
creatures. But let fuch perfons refled, that the occa- 
fions of performing thofe important good deeds very 
rarely occur. Perhaps their fituation in life, or the 
nature of their conneftions, may, in a great meafure, 
exclude them~ from fuch opportunities. Great events 
give fcope for great virtues ; but the main tenor of hu- 
man life is compofed of fmall occurrences. Within 
the round of thefe, lie the materials of the hapjunefs of 
moil men ; the fubje£ls of their diity, and the trials of 
their virtue. Virtue muft be formed and fupported, 
not by unfrequent a£ls, but by daily' and repeated ex- 
ertions. In order to its becoming either vigorous or 
ufeful, it muft be habitually a£%ive \ not breaking forth 
occafionally with a tranfient luftre, like the blaze of 
the comet \ but regular in its returns, like the light of 
day \ not Uke the aromatic galci which fometimes feafts 
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thefenfe; but, like the ordinary breeze^ which puri- 
fies the air> and renders it healthful. 

Years, may pafs over our heads, witliout affording 
any opportunity for afts of high beneficence, or ex- 
tmfive utility. Whereas not a day pafles, but in the 
OHttmon tranfadiions of life, and efpeclally in the in* 
tercourfe of domeftic fociety, gentlenefn finds place for 
{ffOBioting the ha^ipinefs of odiers, and for ftrengthening 
in odrfelvcs the habit of rirtue* 

Gentlenefs is, in truth, the great avenue to mutual 
enjoyment. Amidft the/ftrife of interfering interefts, 
it tempers the violence of contention, aiid keeps alive 
^ feeds of harmony. 

Whatever ejids a good man can be iuppofed to J>ur^ 
fue, gentlenefs will be found to favour them 4 it pre- 
pofleflesand vrins every heart ; it perfuades, when every 
other argument fails; often difarms the fierce, and 
often meks the ftuUxmi. Whereas, Ikarflmefs con* 
finns the of^rofition it would fubdiie ) and, of an In- 
diiereBt petfon, creates an enemy. 

Whatever s&ay. be the efiafi; of this virtue on ovr 
external ccmditiooy. its influence on our faitemal ^jov«- 
moit is certain and powerful. That inward trai^quiU 
Itty which it promotes, is the firft requffite to evtry 
pfeafarable feeling. It is the calm and clear atmof* 
pfaere, the ierenity and funihine of the miird. When 
benignity and gentlenefs reign within^ we are always 
leaft in lutzard of beiiq[ ruffled from witfaom ; everr 
peribn, and evety occurrence, are beheld in the mon: 
fiiVDunible light. But let fome clouds of difguft and 
ill-humour father on the mind, and immediately the 
fcene changes: Nature feems transformed; and the 
appearance of all things is blackened to our view. 
'Die gentle mind is like the fmooth ftream, which ri^* 
ieCts every ohjcQ; in its juft proportion^ and in its 
faireft colours. The violent fpirit, like troubled wa* 
ters, renders back the images of things diftotted and 
broken; and communicates to them all that difofdeted 
motion which arifes fokly from its own agitafion. 

Religion 
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Religion never to be treated with Levity. 

* 4 

IMPRESS your minds with reverence for all that 
is facred. Let no wantonnefs of youthful fpirits, 
no compliance with the intemperate mirth of others^ 
ever betray you Into profane follies. Beiides the giult 
which is tnereby incurred, nothing gives a more odious 
appearance of petulance and prefumption to yoath^ 
than the affe&ation of treating religion with levity. 
Inftead of being. an evidence of fuperior underftanding» 
it difcovers a pert and (hallow mind \ which, vain of. 
the firft finatterings of knowledge, prefumes to make 
light of what the reft of mankind revere. At the fame 
time, you are not to imagine, that when exhorted to 
be religious, you are called upon to become more for- 
mal and folemn.in your manners than others of the 
j(ame years ; or to fatCt yourfelves into fupercilious re- 
provers of diofe around you. The fpirit of true reli- 
gion breathes gentlenefs and affability. It gives a na- 
tive unafie&ed eafe to the behaviour/ It is fbcial, 
kind, and cheerful ; far removed from, that gloomy .^and 
illiberal fuperftition which clouds the brow, fhaipens 
the temper, deje<£is the fpirit, and teaches men to fit 
them&lves for another world, by neglc£llng- the con- 
cerns of this. Let your religion, on the contrary, con- 
ne£t preparation for heaven with an honourable dil^ 
charge of .the- duties of adiive life. Of fuch religion 
difco^'er, on every proper occaGon, that you are not 
afliamed ; but avoid making any unneceflary oftentation 
of it before the world. 

To piety join modefty and do<:ility, reverence of 
your parents, and fubmlffion to thofe who are your 
fupetiord in knowledge, In ftation, and in years. De- 
pendence and obedience belong to youth. Modefty is 
one of its chief ornaments, and has ever been efteem- 
ed a prefage of rifing merit. When entering .on the 
career of ^e, it is your part not to aflume the reins 
. as 
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as jet into your hands ( but to commit yourfdres to 
ibe guidance of the more experienced, and to become 
wife by the wifdom of thofe who have gone before you. 
Of all the follies incident to youth, there are none 
wluch either deform its prcfent appearance, or blalt 
Ae profped of its future profperity, more than felf- 
nmcdt, prefutnption, and obllinacy. By checking its 
natural progrvTs in improvementi they fix it. in long 
immaturity; and frequently produce mifchiefs which 
. can never be repaired. Yet thefe are vices too conw 
mosly found among the young. Big with enterprize^ 
and elated by hope, they refolve to trull for fuccefs to 
none but tfaemfelves. Full of their own alnlities, they 
deride the admonitions which are given them by their 
fiends, as the timorous fuggeftions of age. Too wife 
to learn, too impatient to deliberate, too forward to be 
nftrained, they plunge, with precipitant indifcretiouj 
into the midft of the dangers with which life abonnde. 
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1 1 

The Balance of Happiness equal. 

AN extoifivs Gontcmplft^ioa of faswan sifikirs will 
lead u$ to this Q0iM3}ufiQii^ that among ibi dif- 
ferent conditions a»d ranks of m€^h the b^sM^e of hs^ 
pinef3 is prefervedix^ a gre;it meafuric e^usd; and th^t 
the high and this low» th^ rich aiid the poory ^pi^^fsh* 
in point of real enjoyment), much neai?er to eg^.oth^, 
than is conunonly imagined. la the lot of Q»fn^ ii^ut- 
tual compenfationsy b<Hh of plealkiro and of pain^. xm^ 
verfafly take place* Providence ne^r intendedi^t 
any ftate here ftould be either completely h^ppy* or 
entirely niiferable* If the feetings of pleafure are mofe 
numerousi and. more liTsly, in the higher depa^m^nts 
of lifCf fttch alio are thofe .of pain. If opulence in« 
cr^afes our graMcaticms^ it increafe8> in the fan^ pror 
portion^ our defires and demands. If the poor are 
confined to a more narrow circle^ yet within that circle 
lie mod; of thofe natural {atisfa£):ions which^ after all 
the refinements of art, are found to be the moil genuine 
and true. In a ftate, therefore, where there is neither 
fo much to be coveted on the one hand, nor to be 
dreaded on the other, as at fir(i: appears, how fubmif- 
five ought we to be to the difpofal of Providence ! How 
temperate in our defires and purfuits I How much 
more attentive to preferve our virtue, and to improve 
our minds, than to gain the doubtful and equivocal ad* 
vantages of worldly profperity ! 

When we read the hiftory of nations, what do we 
read but the hiftory of the fpllies and crimes of men ? 
We may dignify thofe recorded tranfaflions, by calling 
them the intrigues of ftatefmen, and the exploits of 
conquerors; but they are, in truth, no. other dian the 
efforts of difcontent to efcape from its mifery, and the 
ftruggles of contending paflions among unhappy men. 
The hiftory of mankind has ever been a continued tra- 
gedy ; the worlds a great theatre, exhibiting the fame 
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repeated fceue, of the follies of men (hooting forth 

S«t nn wt Mlef«f ^Mt t|« n^iiivff of m^n came 
fdlttfi m tflk ftite fipom it}9« haiuj^ nf i(6 gracious Cre^i- 
tor ? JPi4 ^ fimme tim w^^rtd^ an4 ftore it wkh inh^- 
l>ilSN9M» ^obdf ibiit iit imfbt he fiqpieni(h^4 with crimics 
^MBtf mksfynnfm I In tl^.moral, M wdl 9s in the n^« 
t«nd imUy w« i»if plenty 4ifcs^ ^ fign^ of fome 
irielMt fi^tMAcW> ,whkk &as fli^ltered the origiqal 
mmJnfmt^ip ^ l^^ AlmigMyf Aaiidft thie wreck of 
fmamn mtwttf tace« ftUl rem^ whiM^ t^ndicate \ts 
i^^n^r. Tii^Ce bi||^ fOWCf$ of eopfei^nce and r^stfopi, 
^m €9fSMfkf fm hsffmet^ tba^ ardewr 0I Mterpri^e^ 
pW ^liQV M zlkQiGfi, whii^ often bredc through t)ie 
LJMMii iif luMMftn innify and guik^ are like the ibatterfd 
cdtumn^> thei^rdken ardicsr, and defaced fculptores 'of 
fome faUen temple^ whofe ancient fplendour appears a- 
midft its ruins. . So confpicuous in human nature are 
thofe charaders> both of a high origin and of a de- 
graded ftate, that, by many religious fe£ts throughout 
the earth) they Imc been Jeen and confeflbd. A tra- 
didoa feems to have perraded almo(t all nations, that 
At hpman race had dther, dnrotigh fome offence, foiv 
fekedy or, tl^ougb fome vnsfiortune, loft, that ftation 
lof pTimaeral honour whidi they once poflefied* Bikt 
while, from diis do^litne, ill^underflood, and inroived 
in many fabuloiis tales, the natiofis wandering in Pagan 
darknels could draw no confequci^ces that were juft ; 
nrhile, totally ignorant of die naturd of the diilafe^ 
diey foi^ht m vain for the remedy ; l&e fame divine 
revektion, wlu<^ has informed us in what manner our 
apoftacy arofe, from the abufe of our rational powers, 
lias inftruiflcd us alfo how we may be teftored to virtue 
and to happtuefe. 

,. • .•. « 

D- ^ ^ '^' -"^ Alcander 
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Akander and Septimius. 

ATHENS, long after the decline of th« Romaa 
cmjiire, -Aill continued the fnt of learning, polite- 
-nefs, and wifdom. Theodoric, the O(trogoth, repaired 
■the fchools which barbarity was fuffering to fafi into 
decay, and continued thofe pcnfions to men of learning} 
which avaiiciouB gorernoFS h^d monopolized. 

Ill this city, and about this period, Alcander and 
^Septimius were fcllow-ftudents together. The one, 
ihe moft fubtlc reafoner of all the Lyceum j the other, 
the molt eloquent fpeaker in the academic grove. 
Mutual admiration' fooa begot a friendOiip. Their 
fortunes were nearly equal, and they were natnes of 
the two moll celebrated cities in the world ; far Al- 
caniicr was of Athens, Septimius came from Rome. 

In this ftate of harmony they lived for fome time 
together, when Alcinder, after palling the firft part of 
youtli in the indolence of pbilofophy, thought at length 
of entering into the bufy world } and as a ftcp pre- 
vious 
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fious to this, placed his aiftdicHi on Hypatia, a lady 
of cxquifiw bnutyi -The' d^ (rf th«r intended nup- 
tials was fixed ; the previous ceremonies were per- 
iling now remained, but her being 
iph to the apartment of the intended 

lation in his own happinefs, or being 
nj fatisfaflion without making his 
partner,- prevailed upon him to in- 

> his fellow (Indent^ which he did, 
of 3 man who found himfetf equally 

> and in love. But this was an in- 
le future peace of both ; for Septi- 

intas no fooner faw her, but he was fmiUen with an 
involuntary palfion ; and though he ufed every cflbrt 
to fupprefs defires at once To imprudent and fo unjuft, 
the emotions of his mind in a fhort time became fo 
Itrong, that they brought on a fever, which the phyli- 
ciatis judged incurable. 

During this illnefs, Alcandcr watched him with all 
the anxiety of fondnefs, and brought his miftrefs to 
join in thofe amiable offices t^ friendlhip. The faga- 
city of the phyficians, by thcfe means, foon difcovered 
diat the caufe of their patient's diforder was love -, and 
Alcaoder -being apprifcd of their difcovery, at length 
extorted a confefhon &om the relu£tant dying tovcr. 

It would but delay the narrative to defcribc the con- 
flid between love and friendlhip in the breaft of Alcan- 
der on tlus occaGon ; it is enough to fay, that the A- 
thenians were at that time arrived at fuch refinement 
in morals, that every virtue was carried to exccfs. In 
fhoit, forgetful of his own felicity, he gave up bis in- 
tended bnde in alt her charms to the young Roman. 
-They were married privately by his connivance, and 
this ilnlooked-for change of fortune wrought as unex- 
pe^ed a change in the conftitution of the now happy 
.Septimiue. In a few days he was perfectly recovcRtl, 
and fet out with his fair partner for Rome. Here, by 
an exertion of thofa talents which he was fo eminently 
D % polTcfled 
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foSkStd 4iif S^«HU9) iif a few ytaM^ anived at ijbm 
bigheft dignities of the ftatc, and. i¥a$ ccmftituted th« 
city judge, or praetor. 

In the mead time Alcander not only felt the pain of 
being feparated from his friend and his mifttefs^ but a 
profecution was alfo commenced againft him by thtf 
relations of Hypatia^ for having bafely pven up his 
bride, as was fuggefted, for money. His innocence of 
the crime laid tonis charge, and even his eloquence in 
his own defence, were not able to withftand the influ* 
ence of a powerful party. He was caft, and condemned 
to pay an enonnous fine. However, being unable td 
raife fo large a fum at the time. aj^CMnted, his pode& 
fions Were confifcated, he himfelf was ftripped of the 
habit of freedom, txpofed ad a flave in the manrkct* 
place, and fold to the higheft bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purdbafer, Ak 
cander, with ibme other companions in difttefs^ was 
carried into that region of defolation and fterility* His 
ftated employmcint was to foUiow the herds of an im* 
perioue mafter, and hii fuccefs in hunting was all that 
was aUowed hlM to fupply his precafious fubfiftencc; 
Every morning waked 'him to a renewal of famine or 
toil, and every change of feafon fetved but to ag^vatc 
his unfheltered diftrefs. After fome years of hSsA^t^ 
however, an opportunity of efeaping odered \ he. em^ 
braced it with ardour \ fo that, travelling by night, and 
lodging in caverns by day, to Ihotten a long ftory, he 
at laft arrived in Rome. The fame day on which Al* 
cander arrived, Septimius fat adminiftering juftice in 
the Forum> whither our wanderer came, expelling to 
be inftantly known, and publicly acknowledged, by his 
former friend. Here he ftood the whole day amongft 
the crowdy watching the eves of the judge, and et- 
pe£king to be taken notice ot ; but he was fo much at 
tered by a long fuccei&on of hardships, that ht continued 
unnoticed amongft the reft % and| in the evening, when 
he was going up to the prsetor^s chair, he waa brutally 
repulfed by tb« attending Itftors* The attention cf 

the 
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the poor is generally driven from one ungratefal obje£t 
to another ; for night coming on, he now found him- 
felf under the neceffity of feeking a place to lie in, and 
yet knew not where to apply. All emaciated, and in 
rags as he was, none of the citizens would harbour fo 
much wretchednefs ; and ileeping in the ftreets might 
he attended with interruption or danger : In ihort, he 
was obliged to take up his lodging in one of the tombs 
without the city, the iifual retreat of guilt, poverty, 
and defpair. In this manfion of horror, laying his 
head upon an inverted urn, he forgot his niiferies for a 
while in fleep ; and found, on his flinty couch, more 
cafe than beds of down can fupply to the guilty. 

As he continued here, about midnight, two robbers 
came to make this their retreat ; but happening to dif- 
agree about the divifion of their plunder, one of them 
ftabbed the other to the heart, and left him weltering 
in blood at the entrance. In thefe circumftances he 
was found next morning dead at the mouth of the vault. 
This naturally inducing a farther inquiry, an alarm 
was fpread; the cave was examined; and Alcander 
was apprehended, and accufed of robbery and murder* 
The circumftances againft him were ftrong, and the 
wretchednefs of his appearance confirmed fufpicion. 
Misfortune and he were now fo long acquainted, that 
he at laft became regardlefs of Hfe. He detefted a 
world where he had found only ingratitude, falfehood, 
tod cruelty; he was determined to make no defence; 
and, thus lowering with refolution, he was dragged, 
bound with cords, before the tribunal of Septimius. 
As the proofs were poiitive againft him, and he offered 
nothing in his own vindication, the judge was proceed- 
ing to doom him to a moft cruel and ignominious 
death, when the attention of the multitude was foon 
divided by another obje£t. The robber, who had been 
really guuty, was apprehended felling his plunder, and, 
ftruck with a panic, had confeflTed his crime. He was 
brought bound to the fame tribunal, and acquitted 
^very other perfon of any partnerlhip in his guilt. Al- 
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cander^s iniutcenct therefore appeared } but tlw fuUea 
rafhiiefii of his conduA remained a wonder to the Cuw- 
rounding multitude; but their aftonjfhment was ItiU 
farther encrcafed when they fav the judge flart from • 
his tribunal to embrace the fuppofed criminal: Septi- 
nius recolleAed hie friend snd former bcnefa£lor, and 
hung upon his neck wUh tears of pity and of joy. Need 
the (equel be related ? Alcander was acquitted { fiisured 
the friendship and honours of the principal citizens of 
Rome^ lived afterwards in happinels and eafe; and 
left it to be engraven on his tomb, lliat no circuia- 
ftances are fo defpeiate which Providence Biaj not 
 Telieve. 
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The Acquisition of a Virtuous Disposition a 
necessary Part of Education. 

WHEN you look forward to thofe plana of Iif<^ 
which either your circumftances have fug- 
gefted, or your friends have propofed, you will not 
hefitate to acknowledgey.that in order to purfue them 
with advantage, fome previous difcipline is requifite. 
Be afluredy that whatever is to be your profefiion, no 
education is more neceflary to your fuccefs than the 
acquirement of virtuous difpofitions and habits. This 
is the univerfal preparation for every, charafter, and 
every ftation of life. Bad as the world is, refpe£t is 
always paid to virtue. In the ufual courfe of human 
afiairs it will be found> that a plain underftanding, 
joined- with acknowledged worth, contributes more to 
profperity than the brighteft parts without probity or 
honour. Whedier fcience, or bufinefs, or public life, 
be your aim, virtue ^1 enters for a principal fhare 
faito' all thofe gteat departments of fociety. It is con- 
ne£ted with emm^nce, in every liberal art ; with repu* 
tation, in every branch of fair and ufeful bufinefs ; with 
diftin£bion, ixi every public ftation. The vigour which 
it gives the mind, and the weight which it adds to 
charaAer j the generous fentiments which it breathes, 
die undaunted ^irit which it infpires, the ardour of 
diligence which it quickens, the freedom which it 
procures from pernicious and difhonourable avoca- 
tions, are the foundations of all that is high in fa,me, 
or great in fuccefs, among men. Whatever orna- 
mental or engaging endowments you may pofTefs, 
virtue is a neceifary requifite, in order to their fliining 
with proper luftre. Feebly are the attraftions of th© 
fsureft form', if it be fufpeiled that nothing within 
correfponds to the pleafing appearance without— 
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Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is fuppofed 
to be the vebide of malice. By whatever arts you 
may at drft attradl the attcntiou, you can hold the 
eftcem and fecure the hearts of others only by amiable 
difpofitions and the accompli fliments of the mind. 
Thefe arc the qualities whofe influence will lad, when 
the luftre of all that once fpaiklcd and dazzled has 
paSed away. 
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Valuable Opportumties once kfst can never be 

recalled. 

LET not my oac iralnl^ imagbie, that the time said 
niiiMe opportttnitied which ate tieiw Icftj tail 
heseafttir be tecttled at iftdll ; or diat he Who has mn 
, oat hss ydudrftti days iti diffipation and pleafttl^j Witt 
bivt it in his power to ftop when he pleafes^ aiid make 
airifet ufe of hi^ riper years. Tet thi» is too geneirsdly 
the fallacioiss hope that flatters the yoflth in his {ett-^ 
ibi indttigencies^ and jeads him infenfibly on in the 
titacherotts ways of vice^ titt it is too late to t«mm< 
Tbere ase few^ who, at one plcingei lb totally iimnerge 
^ pleafutcs^ as to drown at once all power of reafen 
and cofifcietioe : They ptoiiiife themfelves, that tfiey 
tm indulge thdr appetites t^ fuch a point oiily, and can 
dieck and t«sm them bapck when they hff<re ttm theix 
aUooed race* I do not indeed fay^ Aat there netet 
Ittve been perfiins in whom the ftrcfilg ferment et 
Toothfisl hifts may have happily ft^fided, and whid 
^ have btottght Ibrth fruits of amendment, ai^d di^ 
pbyed ma&y^ eminent tirtoes. God fatknA t diat even 
Ae moil: lioencious viees of youth flK>uld be abfoltitel]^ 
incorrigible. But I may rcntare to affirm, that tHe in- 
ftanccs in this cafe have been fo rare, that it is very 
dangerous for any one to truft to the experiment, upon 
a prefumption that he Ihall add to the number. The 
only furc way to mdce any proficiency in a virtuous 
|ifc, is to fet out in it betimes. It is then, when our 
lAtUnatiohs are trained up in the way that they ihould 
lead us, that cuftom foon makes the beft habits the 
^oft agreeable ; the ways of wifdom become the ways 
rf pleafantnefs, and every ftep we advance, they grow 
^OTc eafy and more delightful. But, on the contrary, 
^hen vicious, headftrong appetites are to be reclaimed, 
^ inveterate habits to be correfted, what fecurity 

can 
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cait wc give ourfelves^ that ,wc flisill haVc cither Incli- 
nation, refolution, or power, to flop and turn back, 
^nd recover the right way from which we have fo long 
and fo widely wandered, and enter upon a new life, 
when perhaps our ftrength now faileth us, and wc 
know not how near we may be to our journey's end-? 
Thefe reflexions I iiave fuggefted principally for tHi^ 
iake of thofe, who, allowing themfclves in greater un* 
dulgenqies than are confiftent witb a liberal and virtu-I 
ous. education, give evident 4)rQo£s that they are not^ 
fufiBciently aware of the dangerous, encroachixients, and' 
the peculiar deceitfiiln^fs,.of pleafurable fin. : Happy 
for them, would they once ferioufly con&der their 
ways/! and no time can be mone proper, tnafi-whcn 
thefe iblemn feafons. of recoUe^ion. and reUgious difi^*^^ 
cipline fhould particularly difpofe .them to. ferioufncis 
and thought. They would then difcQv^r^ that thougii. 
they are awhile carried gently and fUpinely down the. 
(mpQth ftream of pleafure^ .yet foon the torrent will 
grow too. violent to be.iienHned \ the. waves wiU arife» 
and dafh diem upon rocks, or £nk them in whirlpools. 
It is therefore the part of prudj^nccf to ft^rihort while 
they may, and to divert their courfe into a diflnnrent 
cl>annel; which, whatever obQ:ru£):tond and difficulties 
they may labour with at firft, will every day become 
more pra£ticable and pleafing, and will afluredly carry 
them to a ferei^e and fecure haven. 
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On Benevolence^, and IJum<inity: 

YOUTH is the proper feafon of cultivating the be^ 
nevolent and hunoane afFedtions. As* a, great part 
of your happtnefs is' to depend on the! contieQion^ 
which ]FOtt form with others, it is of high importance 
that you acquire betimes the temper and the manners 
which will render fuch connections comfortable. Let 
2 feofe of juflice be the foundation of all focial quali- 
ties* In your moft early intercourfe with the world, 
and even in your youthful amufements, let no unfair- 
nefs be found. Engrave on your mind that facred rule, 
of < doing in all things to others, according as you wifh 
that they (hould do unto you.' For this end, imprefs 
yourfelves with a deep fenfe of the original and natu- 
ral equality bf men. Whatever advantages of birth 
or fortune you poiTefs, never difplay them with an 
oftentatious fuperiority. Leave the fubordinations to 
rank, to regulate the intercourfe of more advanced 
years. At prefent it becomes you to a£b among your 
companions, as man with man. Remember how un- 
known to you are the vicli&tudes of the world; and 
how often they, dn whom ignorant and contemptuous 
young men once looked rdi^n. with fcorn, have rifen 
to be their fuperiors in future years. Compaffion is 
an emotion, of which you never bught to be afhamed. 
Graceful in youth is the tear of fympathy, and the 
heart that melts at the tale of woe. Let not eafe and 
indulgence contrafb your afFe£):ions,- and wrap you up 
in felfifh enjoyment. Accuftom, yourfelves to think of 
the diftrefles of human life ; of tne folitary cottage, the 
dying parent, and the weeping orphan. Never fport 
with pain and diftrefs, in any of your amufements ; nor 
treat even the meaneft infe£l with wanton cruelty. 

In order to render yourfelves amiable in fociety, cor- 
reft every appearance of harfhnefs in behaviour. Let 
that courtcfy diftinguifli your demeanour, which fprings 

f not 
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not fo much from ftudied politenefs, as ftom a mild 
and gentle heart. Follow the cuftoms of the world in 
matters iadi&retit; hat Hop when thsy become Cnfiil. 
Let your mannetB be Cmple and natural ; and of courfe 
they will be engaging. ASeEkaitien is wHvn iffonxti- 
tj- Hf fomung yoiufetves on fantaftic models* 9>d 
vjifig with one another in every reigning foUy. th9 
youag begin vhh hoing odici^iip> and sai id l^mg 
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On the Advantages of Conversation. 

T IS with much pleaf ure I look back upon that phi- 
lofophical week which I lately enjoyed at < ; 

as there is no part, perhaps, of focial life which affords 
more real fatisfadiion than thofe hours which one 
pafles in rational and unrefenred converfation. The 
free communication of fentiments amongft a fet of in- 
genuous and fpeculadve friends, fuch as thofe you gave 
me the opportunity of meeting, throws the mind into 
the moil advantageous exercife, and {hews the ftrength 
or weaknefs of its opinions, with greater force of con- 
ra£don than any other method we can employ. 

That « it is not good for man to be alone," is true 
in more views of our fpecies than one; and fociety 
^ves ftrength to our reafon, as well as polifh to our 
manners* The foul, when left entirely to her own fo- 
litary contemplations, is infenfibly drawn by a fort of 
conftitutional bias,. which generally leads her opinions 
to the fide of her inclinations. Ilence it is that (he 
€ontra£ls thofe peculiarities of reafoning, and little ha- 
bits of thinking, which fo often confirm her in the 
moft fantaftical errors. But nothing is more likely to 
recover the mind from this, falfe bent, than the coun- 
terwarmth of impartial debate. Converfation opens 
our views, and gives our faculties a more vigorous 
play ; it puts us upon turning our notions on every fide, 
and holds them up to a fight that difcovers thofe latent 
flaws, which would probably have laip concealed in the 
gloom of unagitated abftra£tion* Accordingly, one 
may remark, that moft of thofe wild do£lrines, Which 
have been let loofe upon the world, have generally 
owed dieir birth to^ perfons whofe circumftances or dilt 
pofitions have given them the feweft opportunities of 
canvafling their refpe£tive fyftems in the way of free 
and friendly debate. Had the authors of many an ex- 

' E travagant 
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trava^ant hypodicGe difcuflcd their piinciplcs in private 
circlesi ere they had given vent to tiicm in pablic, the 
obrervafion of Varro had never, perhaps, been made, 
(or never, at Icaft, with fo much juftice) that " there 
" is no opinion fo abfurd, but has fonrt phiiofopher or 
*( other to produce in its fapport." 
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The Hill of Science j a Vision. 

IN that feafpn p( the year when the fercoity "oi the 
iky, th& various fruits which cover the ground, th^ 
difcoloured foliase of the trees, and all the fweet but 
fading graces of infpiring autumn, open the mind t6 
benevolence) and difpoie it for contemplation, I was 
wandering in a beaqtiful and romantic country, till 
curiofity began. to giye way to wearinefs; and I fat 
me^own on the fragment of a rock overgrown with 
mois, where the ruftl^\g of the falling leaves, the daih- 
ing of waters, and the hufn pf the diftant city, foothed 
my mind into the moil: p^rfe^i tranquillity, and ileep 
inlenfibly ftple upon me, as \ was indulging the agree- 
able reveries which the obje^s around me naturally 
infpired. 

I immediately found myfelf in a vaft ei^tended plain^ 
in the middle of whi(;h arpfe a mountain higher than I 
had before any conception pf. It was covi^red with ji 
multitude of people, chiefly youths many of whom 
prefled forwards with the livelieft ^xprefRon of ardour 
m their countenance, thp ugh the way was in many place# 
ileep and difficult. J obferved» that tfiofe who had but 
jull begun to clin)b the l\\\\ thought themfelves not far 
fiom the top ; but, as they proceeded, new hills wer^ 
continually riling to their view, ^t^l the fummit pf the 
higheft they could before difccru ieemed but the foot 
of another, till the mountain at length appeared to lofe 
itfelf in the clouds. As I was gating on thefe things 
with aftonifiiinent, piy gopd genius fuddenly ajppearr 
ed : The mountain before th^e, faid he, is the Hill of 
Science. On the top js the Teniple of Truth, whoftp 
head is above the clouds^ and ^ veil of pure light covers 
her face* Obferve the progrefs of her votaries ; be 
filent ^nd attentiye, 

I faw that the only regv^Iiar approach to the mountain 
was by a gat^, called the Gate of Ls^nguagcs, Jt was 
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k^pt b^ a iKroman of a pehfive and thoughtful appear* 
ance, whofe lips were continually mo^ing^ as though 
flie repeated fomething to herfelf. Her name was 
Memory. On entering this firft inclofure, I was ftua- 
ncd with a confufed murmur of jarring voices, and dif- 
fonant founds ; which increafed upon me to fach a de- 
gree, that I was utterly confounded, and could compare 
the noife to nothing but the confufion of tongues at 
Babel. The road was alfo rough and ftony ; and ren- 
dered more difficult by heaps of rubbilh continually 
tumbling down from the higher parts of the mountain % 
and broken rutns of ancient buildings, which the tra- 
vellers were obliged to climb over at every ftep; info- 
much that many, difgufted with fo rough a beginning, 
turned back, and attempted the mountain no more:: 
While others, having conquered this difficulty, had not 
fpirits to afcend further, and fitttng down on fomc 
rubbifli, harangued the multitude below with the great- 
eft marks of importance and felf-complacency. 
- About half-way up the hill, I obferved on each Crffe 
of the path a thick foreft covered with continual fogs, 
and cut out into labyrinths, crofs alleys, and ferpentinc 
walks, entangled with thorns and briars. This was 
called the Wood of Error ; and I heard the voices of 
many who were loft up and down in it, calling to one 
another, and endeavouring in vain to extricate them- 
fclves. The trees in many places fhot their boughs 
over the path, and a thick mift often refted on it ; yet 
never fo much, but that it was difcernible by the light 
which beamed from the countenance of Truths 

In the pleafanteft part of the mountain were placed 
the Bowers of the Mufes, whofe office it was to cheer 
the fpirits of the travellers, and encourage their faint- 
ing ftepa with fongs from their divine harps. 

After I had obferved thefe things, I turned my eye 
towards the multitudes who were climbing the ft^cp 
aftcnt, and obferved amongft them a youth of a lively 
look, a piercing eye, and fomething fiery and irregular 
in all hid motions. His name was Genius/ He darted 
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]ike an eagle up the n^omit^ip^ and left hid compaiiien$ 
g^ing after him with pnvy and admiration ; but hi^ 
prQgref$ was uneoual, and interrupted by a thoufand 
capricei. When rleafurc warbled in the valley, he 
mingled in her train. When Pride beckoned towar(|s 
the precipice^ he ventured to the tottering edge. He 
delighted in cjlevious and untried paths; and made fo 
many e^^curfions from the road, that his feebler com- 
panions often outftripped him. I obferved that the 
Mufcs beheld him with partiality; butr Truth often 
frpwned, and turned afide her face. While Genius 
was thus wafting his ftrength in eccentric flights, J faw 
a perfon of a Tery different appearance, named Appli- 
cation, Hei CTfpt alqn^ with a flow and unremitting 
pace, his ey^3 fixed on w top of the mountain, patient- 
ly removing crery ftohe that pbfltrudied his way, till he 
law moft of thofe below him who had at firft derided 
tis flow and toilfoime progrcfs. Indeed there were few 
who afcended the hill -with equal and uninterrupted 
ftcadijiefs'; for> befide the difiiculties of the way, they 
were continually folicited to turn aflde by a numerous 
crpwd of A-ppetites, Paflions and Pleafurc€, whofc im- 
pprtupity, lurhen they had once complied with, they 
^came UC^ and« lefs able to reCft ; and though they 
often retufmed to the path, the aipejrities pf the road 
^w moro fcverely feltj the hill appeared more fteep 
and rugge4| the fruits, which were wholefome and re- 
^ihingi feemed h^rih and ill- tailed, their fight grew 
dim, and their feet tript at every Jittle obftru<Slipn. 
I faw, with Come furprize, that the Mufes, whofe 

tvufmefs wa3 to ^hee^r and encourage thofe who were 
^oiling up the afcent, would often fing in the Bowers 
^^ Pleafur«^ and accompany thofe who were carried 
^^ay at the call of the PaflTions ; they accompanied 
^?m, however, but a little way> and always forfook 
them when they loft fight of the hill. The tyrants 
then doubled their chains upon the unhappy captives, 
^^i led them away^ without refiftance, to the cells of 
1 Vorance, or the manfions of Mifery. Amongft the 

' E 3 innumerable^ 
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inniMiierable feducers, who were endeavouring to draw 
away the votaries of Truth from the path of Science, 
there was one, fo little formidable in her appearance, 
and fo gentle and languid in her attempts, that I (hould 
fcarcely have taken notice of her, but for the numbers 
flic had imperceptibly loaded with her chains. Indo- 
lence (for fo fhe was called) ifar from proceeding to open 
hoftilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of the 
path, but contented hcrfelf with retarding their pro- 
grefs ; and the purpofe (he could not,force them to a- 
bandon, (he perfuaded them to delay. Her totich had 
a power like that of the torpedo, which withered the 
flrength of thofe who came within its ihffuence. Her 
unhappy captives ftill turned their faces towards the 
temple, and always hoped to arrive there ; but the 
ground feemed to Aide from beneath their feet, and 
they found themfelves at the bottom, before they fuf- 
ped:ed they had changed their place. The placid fe- 
renity which at firft appeared in their countenance, 
changed by degrees into a mefencholy languor, which 
was tinged with deeper and deeper gloomy as they 
glided down the fiream of Infignificance ; a dark and 
fluggiih water, which is curled by no breeze, alid ens- 
livened by no murmur, till it falls into U dead fea, where 
the ftartled paflengers are awakened by the fhock, and 
the next moment buried in the gulph of Oblivion. 

Of all the unhappy deferters from the paths of Sci- 
ence, none feemed Icfs able to return than the followers 
of Indolence. The captives of Appetite arid Paffiont 
could often feize the moment, when their tyrants were 
' languid or afleep, to efcape from their enchantment ; 
but the dominion of Indolence was coiiftant and unre- 
mitted, and feldom refifted till refiftance was in vain. 

After contemplating thefe things, I turned mv 'eyes 
towards the top of the mountain, where the air was 
always, pure and exhilarating, the "path (haded with 
laurels and other ever-greens, and the e(Fulgence which 
beamed from the face of the goddefs, feemed to (bed a 
glory round her votaries. Happy, faid I, arc they who 

are 
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are permitted to afccnd the mountain ! — But while I 
ns pronouncing this exclamation with uncommon 
udouT, I fav {landing befide me a form of diviner 
Jeatures and a more benign radiance. Happier, faid' 
Jhc, are thofe whom Virtue condufts to the manfiona 
of Content ! What, faid I, does Virtue then refide in 
the vale ? I am found, faid fhc, in the vale, 2nd I illu- 
minate the mountain : I cheer the cottager at his toil, 
and infpire the fage at hts meditation. I mingle' in the 
crowd of cities, and blefs the hermit hi his cell. I have ' 
a temple in every heart that owns my influence i and, 
to him that wiihcs for me, I am already prefent. Sci- 
oicc may raife you. to eminence, but I alone can guide 

fou to felicity ! While the goddefs was thus fpeaking, 
Ibetched out my arms towards her with a vehemence 
which broke my fiumbcrs. The chill dews were fall- 
ing around mc, and the {hades of evening Aretched 
over the landfcape. I haflcned homeward, and re- 
. figned the night to fil^nce and meditation. 
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On Cruelty to Ainmals. 

i 

MONTAIGNE thinks it fome refleftton upon hu- 
man nature itfclf, that ftw people take delight 
in feeing beafts carefs or play together, but almoft 
every one is pieafed to fee thep lacerate and worry 
one another. I am forry this temper is become almofl! 
ft diftinguifhing charafter of our own nation, from the 
obfervation whickis made by foreigners of our belove4 
paftimes, bear-baiting, coclCTfighting, and the like. 
We fliould find it hard to vindicate the deftroyjng any 
thing that has life, merely out of wantonnefs : Yet in 
this principle our children are bred up ; and one of the 
firft pleafures we" allow them is, the licence of infii<9:*» 
ing pain upon poor animals : Almoft as foon as we are 
fenfible what life is ourfqlves, we make it our fport to 
take it from other creatures. I cannot but believe a 
very good ufe might be made of the fancy which chiW 
dren have for bitds and infe£ls/ Mr Locke takes notiee 
of a mother who permitted them to her children, but 
rewarded or puni(hed them as they treated them well 
or ill. This was no other than entering them betimes 
into a daily exercife of humanity, and improving their 
very diverfion to a virtue. 

I fancy, too, fome advantage might be taken of the 
common notion, that 'tis ominous or unlucky to def- 
troy fome forts of birds, as fwallows and martins. 
This opinion might poffibly arife from jthe confidence 
thefe birds feem to put in us, by building under our 
roofs ; fo that it, is a kind of violation c>f the laws of 
hofpitality to murder them. As for Robin-red-breafts 
in particular, it is not improbable they, owe their fecu- 
rity to the old bfllad of « The children in the wood.'* 
However it be, I don't know, I fay, why this prejudice, 
well-improved, and carried as far as it would go, might 
not be made to conduce to the prefervation of many 
innocent creatures, which are now expofed to*all the 
wantonnefs of an ignorant barbarity. 

There 
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There are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reafon, to be treated as common ene- 
mies, wherever found. The conceit that a cat has nine 
lives, has coft at lead nine lives in ten of the whole 
race of them : Scarce a boy in the ftreet but has, in 
this point, outdone Hercule^ himfelf, who was famous 
for killing a monfter that had but three lives. Whe- 
ther the unaccountable animofity againfi: this ufefui 
domeftic may be any caufe of the general perfecution 
of owls (who are a fort of feathered cats), or whether it 
be only an unreafonable pique the modems have taken 
to a ferious countenance, I fhall not determine : The' 
I am inclined to believe tlie former ^ fince I obferve 
tlie fole reafon alledged for the deftruflion of frogs is 
becaufe diey are like toads. Tet, amidft all the mis« 
fortunes of thefe unfriended creatures, 'tis fome hap- 
pinefs that we have not yet taken a fancy to eat them : 
For fhould our countrymen refine upon the French 
never fo little, 'tis not to be conceived to what unheard* 
of torments owlS) cats^ and frogs, may be yet referved; 

When we grow up to men, we have another fuccef- 
£on of fanguinary (ports; in particular, hunting. I 
dare not attack a diverfion which has fuch authority 
^nd cuftom to fupport it *, but muft have leave to be 
of opinion, that the agitation of that exercife, with 
the example and number of the chafers, not a little 
contribute to refill thofe ' checks, which compaffion 
would naturally fugged in behalf of the animal piirfu- 
ed. Nor (hall I fay, with Monfieur Fleury, that this 
fport is a remain of the Grothic barbarity ; but I mult 
animadvert upon a certain cuftom yet in ufe with ' us, 
and barbarous enough to be derived from the Goths, or 
even the Scythians j I mean that favage compliment 
our huntfinen pafs upon ladies of quality, who are pre- 
fent at the death of a ftag, when they put the knife, in 
their hands to cut the throat of a helplefs, trembling, 
spid weeping creature. 
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Damom and Pythias. 

DAMON' and Pytkias, of the Pythagojpean k€t in 
philofophyj lived in the tinie ef Dlonyfius, the 
tyrant of Sieily* Their mutual friendihip was fp. 
ftrong, that they were ready to die for one another. 
One of the two (for it is not known which) being con- 
demned to death by the tyrant, obtained leave to go 
Into hi* own country to fettle his affairs, Oh condition 
that the other fhould eonfent to be imprifoned in his 
ftiead, and put t?o deatl^ for him, if he did not i^tum 
before thd day of execution. The attention of evtcry 
one, and efpecially of the tyrant himfelf, was excite4 
to the higheft pitch ; as every body was curious to fe^ 
what would be the event of fo ftrange an affair. When 
the time was almoft elapfed, and he who was gone did 
not appear, the rafhnefs of the other^ whpfe fanguinc 
friendmip had put him upon running fo feemingly 
defperate a iiazard, w%8 univerfally bramed. But he 
ftill declared, that he had not the leaft fhadow of doubt 
in his mind of his friend*s fidelity. The event fliewed 
how well he knew him. He came in 'due time, and 
furrendered himfelf to that fate, whieh he had no rea** 
fon to think he fhould eicape ; and whieh he did not 
defire to efcape by leaving his friend to fufier in his 
place. Such fidelity foftened even the favage heart of 
Dionyfius himfelf. He pardoned the condemned' He 
gave the two friends to one another ; and begged that 
they would take himfdf in for a third. 



• \ 
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Valentine and Unnion. 

AT the fiegc of Namur by the allies, there were in 
the ranks of the company commanded by ckptaiti 
Pincent) in colonel Frederic Hamilton's regiment, one 
Unnion a corporal, and -one Valentine a private ccn- 
tincl : There happened a di&ute between thcfe two 
men about an a^ir of love, which, upon, fome aggrava- 
tions, grew to an irreconeilcsble hatred. Unnion being 
the omcer of Valentin*, took all o[^rtunities even to 
ftrike his rival, and pn^fs the fpite aAd revenge which 
moved him to it. The centinel bore it without rclift- 
ance ; but frequently faid, he would die to be revenged 
of the tyrant. They had fpent whole months in this 
manner, the one injuring, the other complaining } 
when, in the midll of this rage towards each other, 
diey were commanded upon the attack of the caftle, 
where the corporal received a ihot in the thigh, and 
fell*, the French palling on, and he expelling to be 
trampled to death, called out io lus cncmyj "Ah, Va- 
lentine ' 
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lentine I can you leave me here ?" Valentine immedt- 
ately ran back, and in the midfl of a thick Sre of tlic 
French, took the corporal upon his back, and broi^ht 
him through all that danger as far as the abbey of Sstl~ 
iine, where a cannon ball took off his head : Hia fyyiy 
fell under his enemy, whom he was carrying off. Un- 
nioa immediately forgot his wound, rofe up, tearing 
his hair, and then threw himfelf upon the bleeding 
carcafe, crying, " Ah, Valentine ! was it for me, who 
bare fo barbaroufly ufed thee, that thou hall died ? I 
will not live after thee." He was not by any means 
to be forced from the bo4y, but was removed with it 
bleeding in his arms,' and attended with tears by all 
their comrades who knew their enmity. When he 
-was brou^t to a tent, his wounds were dre fled hj 
force ; but the next day, ftUl calling upon Valentine, 
and iMscming bis cruelties to him, he died in the pangs 
of remoife. 
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The 'Folly of inconsistent Expectations. 

THIS world may be confidered as a great mart of 
commerce, where fortune expofes to oar view 
various commodities, riches, eafe, tranquillity, fame, 
integrity, knowledge. Every thing is marked at a 
fettled price. Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, is 
fo much ready money, which we are to lay out to the 
beft advantage. Examine, compare, choofe, rejed: 
Bat (land to your own judgment; and do not, like 
children, when you have purchafed one thing, repine 
that you do not poffefs another which you did not pur^- 
^ctafe. Such is the force of well-regulated induftry, 
that a fteady and vigorous exertion of our faculties, 
directed to one end, will • generally infure fuccefs. 
Would you, for inftance, be rich ? Do you think that 
fingle point worth the facrificing every thing elfe to ? 
You may then be rich. Thoufands have become fo 
from the loweft beginnings, by toil, and patient dili- 
gence, and attention to the minuted articles of expence 
and profit. But you muft give up the pleafures of 
leifure, of a vacant mind, of a free unfufpicioUs tem- 
per. If you preferve your integrity, it muft ht coarfe- 
fpun and vulgar honefty. Thofe high and lofty no- 
tions of morals which you brought with you from the 
fchools muft be confiderably lowered, and mixed with 
the bafer alloy of a jealous and worldiy-^minded pru- 
dence. Tou muft learn to do hard, if not unjuft 
things ; and, for the nice embarraflments of a delicate 
and ingenuous fpirit^ it is neceflary for you to get rid of 
them as faft as poffible. Tou muft fiiut your heart 
againft the Mufes, and . be content to feed your undet- 
ftanding with plain houfehold truths. In (hort, you 
muft not attempt to enlarge your ideas, or polifh your 
tafte, or refine your fentiments \ but muft keep on in 
one beaten track, without turning afide either to the 
right hand or to the kft.-— « But I cannot fubmit to 

F drudgery 
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drudgery like this — I feel a fpirit above it." 'Tis well : 
Be above it then j only do not repine that you are not 
rich. . „ 

Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That, too, may be 
purchafed — by fleady application, and losig fcrfitaary 
hours of ftudy and rdle^Uon. Bow to tbefe, and you 
ihall be learned. ^But," fays the man of leltersy 
(< what a hardfhip ia it, that many an iUtterate fellow^ 
who cannot conftrue the motio of the arms of his coadit 
ihall raife a fortune aiid inalce a figure, while I bare 
little more than the common cotivenienc^ of lifie!" 
Was it ta grow rich that you gKw pak over die mid* 
night lamp, and diftilled the ^eetnefs^ from the Greek 
and Roman fpring? Yoa have then miftaken yo«r 
path, and ill employed your induftry. ^ Wb»t reward 
nave I then for all my labours ?" What reward I A. 
large comprehenfive foul, well purged fioni vulgar 
fears, and perturbations, and prejudices \ able to com* 
prehend and interpret the works of man-^-of God. A 
rich, fiourifiiing, cultivated mind, pn^nant with ittex«- 
hauftible ftores of entertainment and refle£)]ioD. A 
perpetual fpring of freih ideas^ and the ooB&ious dig*« 
nity of faperi(Hr intelligjUKe. Good Heaven ! and what 
reward can you aft beSdes i 

. ^< But is it npt fome reproach upon the orconomy o€ 
Providence, that fuch a one^ who is a meany diitf 
fellow, (hould have amafled wealth enough to buy hafiE 
4 nation ?'^ ^Not in the leaft. Hiei made hinxfelf a mean, 
dirty fellow for that very end. He haa paid hts health,. 
hi$ confi:ienc€^ his, liberty, for it^ and will you envj 
bis bargain ? Will you hang your hcsadt a^d blnlh in 
hi$ prefence, becaufe he outihines you in e^uipi^ and 
Qiaw ? Lift up your brow with a noUe confidc^ice, and 
fay to you^felf, <^I have not thcfe things^ it b tmei 
hut it is becaufe I have not fought, bec«u& I hav« omt 
defired them, ; it is bccamfe I foflefe fomething better : 
I have ghoff n my l9t i I am coment ant fadsfitdi'^ 

Yoi^ afc a modeft qawid^-^you lofve quiet and iiid^en** 

denoet and bd?e a dsHkaey antl tdtv9t m ymt ten* 

- per 
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per which renders it impofliblc for you to elbow your 
way in the work!) and be tiie herald of your own 
merits. Be content, then, with a modeft retifement, 
with the efteem of your intimate friends, . with the 
praifes of a blamelefs heart, and ^ delicate, ingenuous 
fpirit ; but refign the fplendid diftin6J:ions of the world 
to Aok who can better fcramble for them. 

The man, whofe tender fenfibility of confcience and 
titiSt regard to the rules of morality make him fcrupu- 
lous and fearful' of offending, is often heard to com- 
plain of the difadvantages he lies under in every path 
of honour and profit. '* Could I but get over fomc 
nice points, and conform tb the practice and opinion 
of thofe about me, I might fland as fair a chance as 
others for dignities and preferment.'* And why can 
you not ? what hinders you from difcarding this 
ttoublefome fcrupuiofitv of yours, which (lands fo grie- 
voufly iti your way i It it be a fmall thing to enjoy a 
healthful mind, found at the very core, that does not 
ftmnk from the keeneft infpedioh; inward freedom 
from remorfe and perturbation ; unfuUied whitenefs 
' and fimplicity of manners $ a genuine hitegrit^, 

^ Piuc in <|ie bst reoewM of the aniod ;'* 

If you think thefe advantages an inadequate recompence 
for what you refign, difmifs your fcruples this inftant, 
and be a flave-merchaut^ a diredor— -or what you pleafc. 
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On Good-Nature. 

MAN 18 fubjef); to^ innumerable pains and forrows 
by the very condition of humanity ; and yet, 
as -if nature had not fown evils enough in life, we 
are continually adding grief to grief, and aggravating 
the common calamity by our cruel treatment of one 
another. Every man's natural weight of affli£lions is 
ftill made more heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, 
or injuftice of his neighbour. At the fame time that 
the Itorm beats upon the whole fpecies, we are falling 
foul upon one another. 

Half the mifery of human life might be extinguifhed, 
would men alleviate the general curfe they lie under, 
by mutual offices of compaffion, benevolence, and hu* 
manity. There is nothing therefore which we ought 
more to encourage in ourfelves and others, than that 
difpoGtion of mind which in ^ur language goes under 
the title of good^nature. 

Good- nature^ is more agreeable in converfation than 
wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance which 
is more amiable than beauty. It ihews virtue in the 
faireft light, takes off in fome meafure from the de- 
formity of vice, and makes even folly and impertinence 
fupportable. 

There is no fociety or converfation to be kept up in 
tlie world without good-nature, or femething which 
mud bear its appearance, and fupply its place. For 
this reafon mankind have been forced to invent a kind 
of artificial humanity, which is what weexprefs by the 
word good-breeding. For if we examine thoroughly the 
idea of what we call fo, we (hall find it to be nothing 
elfe but an imitation and mimickry of good-nature, 
or, in other terms, affability, complaifance, ^nd eafinefs 
of temper reduced into an art. 

Thefe exterior {hows and appearances of humanity 
render a man wonderfully popular and beloved, when 

they 
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Htsf are ibunded upon real good-nature ; but> without 
k, are Kke hjpocrifr in religion^ or a bare form of holi- 
■e&t whidh wiok It M di&xn>ci<od| msiktB a mao more 
d rtri E M lB llUfl pRSUBCd ljnpiCtT> 

Goad-aaenc is genenDy boni with us : Health pibf- 
Jt^itjt and kind tieatmeiit from the worid, are gtcat 
dKcuben of it where they find it : Hut nothing ii ca» 
{■Uc of forcing it up, where it does not grow cf itftlf. 
It ii one of Ae ble^gt of a happjr conlUtutiOD, which 
tAtcaxioa raaf io^rorc, but not [Hwlucc. 



'3 
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Tlie Siege of Valais. 

EDWARD III, after the battle of Crefly, laid fiege 
to Calais. He had forti6cd his camp in fo im- 
pregnable a manner, that atl xht efibrts of France 
proved iiiefie£lual to raife the Hegc, ov- throw fuccours 
inio the city. The citizens, under Count VJcnne, 
their gallant governor, made an admirabje defence. 
France had now. put the fickle into her {ccond harvcft, 
fince Edwaird with his viflorious army fat down before 
the town. The eyes of all Europe were intent on the 
iffue. At length, a famine did more for Edward than 
arms.— After fuJTering unheard-of calamities, they rc- 
folved to attempt ihc enemy's camp. They boldly fal- 
licd forth : The Englifh joined battle ; and, after a 
long and defperate engagement, Count Vlcnne was 
taken prifoncr, and the Citizens who furvived the 
flaughter retired within their gates. The command 
devolving 
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^kvolving upon Euftace'St Piertcy a man of mean birth 
buf of exalted virfne, he offered to capitalate with 
Edward, provided he peitnittcd them to dq>art with 
life and liberty. Edward, to avoid the imputation o£ 
cruelty, confented to fpare the bulk of the plebeians, 
provided they delivered up to him fix of their principal 
citizens with halfers about their necks, as vi&ims of 
due atonement for that ipirit of rebellion with which 
they had inflamed the vulgar. When his mefienger. 
Sir Walter Mauny, delivered the terms, conftemation 
and pale difmay were imprefied 0n every countenance; 
To a long and dead filence, deep fighs and groans fuc- 
ceeded, till Euftace St Pierre, getting up to a litt]e>mi- 
nence, thus addrefled the aflembly: — "My. friends, 
we are brought to great itraits this day. We mull 
either yield to the terms, of our cruel and enfnaring con- 
qtteror, or give up our tender infiaints, our wives, and 
daughters, to the bloody and brutal lufts of the vioiatihg 
foldiers. Is there any expedient left, whereby we 
may avoid the guilt and infamy of delivering up thofe 
who have fuffered every mifery with you on the one 
hand, or the defolation and horrors of a facked city on 
the other ? There is, my friends, there is one expedient 
left; a gracious, aa excellent, a God-like expedient ! Is 
there any here to whom virtue is dearer than life ! Let. 
him offer himfelf an oblation for the fafcty of his peo- 
ple! He fhall not fail of a bkiTed approbation from 
that Power, wnp ofitnrexL up his only Soti for the falva- 
tion of mankind !" He fpoke ;— but an univerfal fi- 
Icnce enfued. Each man looked aiound fbr- the exam* 
pie of that virtue and magnanimity which all wilhed tx> 
approve in thcmfclvcsi though they jwanted the refolui 
tion. At lengtl^St/Bicrre rcfamed,« I doiibt not but 
there are many here as ready, nay moit z^}ous, of this 
martyrdom than I can be ; though' the ftation to which 
I am raifed by the captivity of Lord Viehnd^ imparts a 
right to be the firft in giving my life »for your iakcSi 'I 
give it freely 5 I give it chetrfuHy. Who comes next ?^* 

« Your 
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« T^ur fon,^ exdaimesl 3 ^ti& not jttannt to fkU^ti^ 
ritf— «♦ Ah, ray diild 1" cried St Pierre 5 ** I am them 
twice facrificed.-^But^ no : I have rather begotten thee 
n fecond time. Thy years are few, but full, my Ibn. 
TIk vi£tim of virtue has reached the atinoft purpofe 
and goal of mortaiity. Who nett, my friends i This 
la the hofor of heroes." «« Toirr kin&ian/*- cried Jolm 
dt Aire. « Tout kfaifniin/' cried James WiBkiit. 
wYour kinfman" cried Beter Wiflkat.— «< Ah f * ex* 
claimed Sir Waiter Mahny, Ixii&ing^ into tears, ^ why 
was not i a citizen of Calais P' The fixth Ti&im was 
fiin wanting, but was quickly fupplied by lot from 
numbers who were now emulous of (o ennobling, an 
example. The keys of the city were then deliferod 
to Str Walter. He took the fix prifoners into his cu£- 
mdyi then ordered the gates to be opened, and gave 
charge to- his attendants ' to cendud the remainit^ 
citiaens, with their famtties, through the camp of the 
Engliiiu - Before they departed, however, they defired 
permiffion to take their laft adieu of their deliverers. 
What a parting ! What a fcenc ! They crowded^ 
with their wives aiid children, about St Pienre and hi& 
feUow-prifimers. They embraced j they dung around ^ 
they fell ptpftrate befbie them. They groaned ; they 
wept aloud; and. the joint clamour or dbeir mourning 
fSLBkd the gates of the city, and was heard throughout 
thff £ngli& c^mp. The £ngiifi^ by this time, wer^ 
upprifed of what pa&d widiin Calais.' They heurd 
the voice of lamentation, and 4lieir fouls were touched 
widi compaflion. JEach of the foldiers prepared a por- 
tiDii of his own vi£):uals, to welcome and entertain tht 
half familhed mhabitants ; and they loaded them with 
as much as thek prcfent weakneis was abk to 1>ear, in 
ordier to fupply them with fuftenanoe by the way. At 
length St Pierre atid his fdlow vti£UiAs appeared under 
the oondiift of Sir Walter and a guard. Alt the tents 
of the EngHfli were inftandy emptfied. The foldiers 
poured ixtKa ati parts^ and ranged th^felves on each 

fide. 
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fiieito behold^ to contemplate, to admire, thb Ettle band 
of/ntriotis as diey pailed. They bowed down to them 
00 all fides. They inimnured their applaufe of that Tip- 
toe, which they could not but revere even in enemies ; 
and they regarded thofe ropes which they had volimtarily 
afumed about their necks, as enfigns of greater dignity 
than that of the Britifh garter. As* foon as they had 
reached the prefence, <<Mauny," fays, the monarch, 
"are thefe the principal inhabitants of Calais?''-^ 
"They are,*' fays Mauny j «< they are not only the prin- 
cipal men of Calais; thiey are principal men of France, 
my Lord, if virtue has any. (hare in the. a£l of enno- 
Ming." « Were they delivered peaceably ?'* fays Ed- 
ward; « was there no r^fiftance,. no commotion' among 
the people ?" « Not in the leaft, my I^rd ; the people 
woald all have periihed, rather than, have delivered the 
Icaft of thefe to your Majefty^. They are felfrdelirared, 
felf-devoted) and cpmo to offer up their, tneftifttable heads 
28 an ample equivalent for the ranfom . of thoufands.^ 
Bdward was fccretly piqued at this reply of Sir Waltct ; 
but he knew the priviljsge of a Qritifh uibjef^^ and fujp- 
preflfed his refentment. « Experience," fays fae,.'.«has 
ever fliown, th^t lenity only fcrve» to invite people to 
new crimes. Severity, at times,, is indifpenfibly .tiecef- 
^ry to compel fubje^s to fubmiffion by punlihment and 
example. Go," he cried to an officer, << lead. thefe men 
to execution." >. 

At this inftant a found of triumph was beard tbroogh- 
out the camp.; The Queen had juft arrived; 3*11 th. a 
powerful reinforcement" of gallant trjtx>pi3« Str'U^alter 
Mauny flew to receive her Majefty, and briefly inform- 
ed her of the particulars refp^efting the fix yi3ims^? ; . 

As foon as (he had been ..welcomed by Edward aiud 
liis court, fhe defiried a private audiencc-rrf^ My Lord/' 
faid (he, "the queftion I aixi to ,ente« Upon,, is not 
touching the lives of a feyir mechanic^-t-it tefpe£ls thfe 
honour of the EngUfli nation j i^ r^fpcAa^the glory df 
J^j Edward, my hujbaiid^ my king.?— YoU think ytm 

have 
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dLoifdy tbrf havse fcfitent6<l themfdvei f ftnd thtlt exe^ 
cntion imuM be die cxcciitiDn of ckdir cAxrn onkrOy tf<M 
the oidersof Edward. The ftage on which they would 
Aiffisr^ woidd be^d them a ftiig^ «f honour, but % ftage 
of ihame to EdwMrd i a repmch to his eon^uefts $ »<& 
indelihb cHfgrace to his name* i Let Ufl^ftfthttt A(Wpp<>lilt 
«tfaofe haughty butghers, who WUh to imeft themfehre^ 
^ith i^ory at our eKjpeficei iWe oannot wboUy dej^ritrt 
<diein ciff the mmtAtt a factifice ib noUf intended^ httt 
^ws may «ui them ihort of thfsir dert#es^ in the ^ce 
-of: that dearth hy which thnr glo^y would be confum^ 
-Inated^ let' ui baty them under^gifts j let us put them to 
^PDsrfufion with;(^aptda«fe^ We (hall th^teby defeat 
2kbcm. of ]tb;ir^(^)tiiar opinion^ which never fails to ai^ 
:«ilnd thfirfo %b» ftAfer in the £a«fe of ^itf^." << I aifi 
OOAtinctd ; yoa 'h|t?e pre^rattled. Be it fo^** replied Ed- 
.watd t ^» Fi^mit' tibe eaecution ^ faate them inftaiitly 
l)eG9«e wf «^ i^hey came 9 when the Queen, with mn 
:afpea 'and Scents dt£Filfiiig fweetneft. Am befpofae 
4bbemt^f<Nati^«of Tranee and inhalntams of Calais, 
iiEOu'h^ p\^ us to a ^aft eicpenoeof blood and treafuic 
m ifbe reccii^ery of o«ir juft iittA natural inheritmnce : But 
-yxm ha9« a£ked up to die beft. of an erroneous judg- 
!inent4 and we adn^ire and honour In you that yalour 
md vimie, by which we ave fo long latft out >of our> 
rightful pofleffions. You noble burghers f you esccel- 
-lent citizen^l though you were tenfold the enemies of 
>our perfon and but thrcme^ we can feel nothing on oUr 
-part, fate ro^^ and afl^dtion fw you. iTou haVe 
been fufficiently ta%^/ We loofe your chains; we 
fnatch y^ from the &a4(M$ andwe thank you for 
that lefibn of huibfliatibn which you teach us, when you 
(bow OS, that e:»cellence is njot of blood, of title, or 
ftatkm^^<^hat virtue gives a dignity fiiperior to that of 
longs 4 and diat thofe whom the Almi^ty informs wiih 
fenrinients like yours, are ju(Uy and eminently raifed 
abovae oU human di^nSkloBiBi -Tou ave now free to 
' ' depart 
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ispal to your kinsfolk, your coantiymcni to all thofe 
vhoTc lives and liberties you have lb nobly redeemed, 
ptOTuJcd you refiifc not the tokens of onr cftcem. Yet 
« would rather bind you to ourfelves, by evcTy mdear- 
hg oUigatiOD } aBi^, for tJili pwpofe, wa offtt to y«u 
fux ckoicc of tbe gifis and ItanoKi* -vAiA Bdwud fcat 
tg beitow. Rnila for famCf bui ahnj^s Mends to viiu 
Itc, we vn{h that Bngl»B4 trcvc hititled to call you facr 
bos." ** Ah) my caantry >" t:zclihn9d Picne, « it U 
BOW tbat I ncmble far y4Ni. Edward oxljr wnu our 
(ilk*, bat Pfailij^ ccnqitm our hcerTti.v • 
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- . ^ On betraying private Conversation^ 

.'■•/• .  -^^ •  ' . • • 

AMONGST aU the beauties and excellencies of the 
■ancient writers, of whiich I profefs myfelf an a<t- 
mirer, there are none whi^h ftrike me with more vene* 
ration, thin the precepts, tbej have delivered to us for 
ourxon4u£b in focietj. The faUes of the poets, and 
the narratioiis of the hiftorians, amufe and delight us 
with their refpe.fbive qualifications; but we feel our* 
felves particularly concerned, when a moral virtue or a 
focial obligation is fet before us, the pra£lice of which 
is our indifpenfible duty :. And, perhaps, we are more 
ready to obferve thefe inftru£iions, or at leaft acquiefce 
fooner in the propriety of them, as the authority of the 
teacher is unqueftionable, the addrefs not particularly 
confined or levelled, and the cenfure confequently le& 
dogmatical* 

Of all the virtues which the ancients poflefled, the 
zeal and fidelity of their friendfliips appear to me as 
the higheft diftin£tions of their chara^ers. Privalfe 
perfons, and particular aflbiities amongft them, have 
been long celebrated and admired ; and if we examine 
their condu£l: as companions, we ihall find that the 
rites of their religion were not more facred, more 
ftronglv ratified, nor more feverely preferved, than their 
laws or fpciety. 

The table of friendihip, and the altar of facrifice, 
were equally uncontaminated : The myfteries of Bac- 
chus were enveloped with as many leaves as thofe of 
Ceres ; aYid the profanation of either deity excluded the 
ofiender from the aflemblies of men : The revealer was 
judged accurfed, and impiety was thought to accompany 
his fteps. 

Without inveighing againft the pra£iice of the pre* 
fent times, or comparing it with that of the paft, I ftall 
only remark, that if we cannot meet together upon the 
honeft principles of focial beingSi there is reafoa to fear 

that 
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ihat wc are placed in the moft uafortunate md hment- 
abie sra Gncc the creation of mankind. It is not the 
jncreafe of vices infeparable from humanity that alarms 
us, the riot^ of the licentious^ or the outrages of the 
'.{irofligate i but it is the abfence of that integrity, the 
iiegle£k of that virtue» the contempt of that honour, 
vUch, by conne<^ing indiyidualsi formed fociety, and 
without which focie^ can no longer exift. 

Few men are calculated for dbat clofe conne£^ion, 
which we diftinguiih by the zppcHsition o£ frun^p g 
and we well know the difference between a friend and 
an acquaintance : The acquaintance is in a poil of pro* 
greflion ; and, after having pafled through a courfe of 
proper experience, and ffiven fufficient evidence of his 
merit, takes a new title, and raidcs himfelf higher. 
He muft now be confidered as in a place of confe- 
quence ; in which all the ornaments of our nature are 
necefiary to fuppprt him. But the great requifitesj 
thofe. without which all others are ufelefs, are iideKty 
and taciturnity. He muft not only be fuperior to lo* 
quacious imbecility, he muft be well able to reprefs the 
' attacks of curiofity, and to refift thofe powerful engines 
that will be employed againft him, wine and refent- 
ment. Such are the powers that he muft'conftantly 
exert, after a truft is repofed in him : And that he may 
not overload himfelf, let him not add to his charge, by 
his own enquiries $ let it be a devolved, not an acquired 
commifiion. 



-Th^, who myttf lies revail« 



BencatH my roof sball never Iivc» 

Shall pever lioi^t whh me the doubtful sf iU - 

PRAKCIS. 

There are as few inftigations in this country to a 
breach of confidence, as fincerity can rejoice under. 
The betrayer is for ever ihut out from the ways of 
men, and his difcoveries are deemed the efFeds ol ma- 
lice. We wifely imagine, he muft be a£tuated by other 
motives than the promulgation of truth } and we receive 

G his 
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his evidence) however we ma^ ufe it, with contempt* ' 
Political exigencies may require a ready reception of 
fuch private advices : But though the neceffities of go- 
vernment admit the intelligence, the wifdom of it but 
barely encourages the intelligencer. There is no nJme 
fo odious to us as that of an informer. The very alaim 
in our ftrects at the approach of one, is a fufficierit 
■proof of the general abhorrence of this charaflcr.  "' 

Since the^ are the confequential conditions upon 
which men acquire this denomination, it may be afkcd, 
what are the inducements to the treachery ? I do not 
fuppofc it always proceeds from the badnefs of the 
mind ; aiid indeed I think it impoffible that it fhonld, 
in one who only defigncd to gratify his own loquacity^ 
or the importunity of his companion. 
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The Continence of Scipio Africanus. 

< 

THE foldier% after the taking of New CaTthage, 
brqught before Scipio a young lady of fuch dif- 
tinguifheid beauty, ^at ibe attra£ted the eyes of all 
wherever {he went.: Scipio, by inquiring concerning 
Jber country and pareiiitSK among other things learned, 
that (he was betrothed to Allucius> prince of the Cel- 
tiberians. He imnicdiately ordered her parents and 
bridegroom to be leiit. for. In the mean time he was 
informed, that the young prince was fo exceflively 
'enamoured of his. bride, that he cpuld not furvive the 
lofs of her. For thi^ ife^fon, as foon as he appeared, 
.and before be*fpok^ to ^r.p^i^e^ixts, he took great care 
to talk witli biRi; ."-As^jrou and I are both young," 
faid he, <^ we can xonverle together with greater free- 
^ dopi. When yquv bride, who had fallen into the 
<^ handts of my ibldiers,; was brought before me, I was 
/f .iaforraed ^at y9^: ^yed her paiEonately *, and, in 
.'Vtritth,^' her pef^^, beauty left me no room to doubt 
*« of it. .If i ^crc at ^lib^r^y to indulge a youthful 
<^ pafiion, I meanplionourable and lawful wedlock, 
^ and were notfojely ^engrofied by the aiFairs of my 
'< republic, I might have hoped to have been pardoned 
^^ my excei&ve love, for fa charming a miftrefs. But 
'* as I ami (ituated, and have it in my power, with 
" pleafure I promote your happinefs. Your future 
*^ fpoufe has met with as mode ft and civil treatment 
'* from me, as if flic had been amongft her own pa- 
" rents, who are foon to be yours too. I have kept 
" her pure, in order to have it in my power to make 
" you a prefent worthy of you arvd me. The only 
" return I aik of you for this favour is, that you will 
" be a friend tq the Roman people ; and that if you 
" believe me to be a man of worth, as the ftates of 
** Spain formerly experienced my father and uncle to 
" be, you may know there are many in Rome who re- 

G 2 ' femb' 
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^ femble us; and that there are not a people in tbe 
<< univerfe, Vhom you ought lefs to defire to be an 
«< enemy^ or more a friend, to you or yours.** The 
youth) covered with bluihes, and full of joy, embrace^ 
Scipio's hands, praying the inimortdf gods to reward 
him, as he himfelf was not'capaUi^ to do it in the de*> 
gree he himfelf defircd, ot he deferred. Then the pa- 
rents and relations of the vii^in wer6 caHed. They 
had brought a great fum of money to fanfbm het; btit 
feeing her reftorcd without k, they began to beg Scipib 
to accept that fum as a prefent ; protefting^ they^ would 
acknowledge it as a favour, as much' as they did the 
reftoring the virgin without injury oflferca td' her. 
Scipib, unable to refift their importunite foHcitatlons^ 
told them, he accepted it; and ordeting it io be laid 
at his feet, thus addrefled Allucius: *<To the portion 
« you are to i^eive from yotltr fatheMn^^law, I add 
« this, and beg vou will accept it as i huptial prefent.** 
So he defired him to take iip the gold, and keep it 
for himfelf. Tranfported with joy at the prefetits anil 
honours conferred on him, he returiied hoihe,- and'ek- 
patiated to his countrymen on the befits of ScJpio*: 
<« There is co^ie amongft us,** faid h^i ^ a youtJg hero 
*< like the gods, who conquers all things, as well by 
«« gcnerofity and beneficence, a« by arms!*' For this 
reafon, having raifed troops among his own fabjeifils, 
he returned a few days after to Stipio ^h a bddy of 
1460 hotk. 
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DISGUISE ihyfclfaithwi wilt, ftill, Slavery, ftill 
diou aJt i biixtx draught ; and though thoufands 
. ia'all ages haxc been made toi drink of thcc, thou art 
■no ]cfs. biUer.cB fhM accbutit. It is thou, Liberty 1 
thrice rwcct^fidgracibas'goddcral whom all, in ^ub- ' 
lie or-iA pimte, vrdrQiip; vhofe Oafte is grateful, and 
ev^r will be.fdrtiU IilaCuie horfclf fhall change. No 
tijit of words Ic^^ ^at.tby- tnovj mantle, or chymic 
power torn tby.fcG[&fe into iron. iWith thee, to fmile 
upon I^im.while he eats his'croft, the fwain is 'happier 
than hij;JnaDaEch:, from w1iofe:court thou art exiled. 
Gracious HeavenJ. grant ^liKbilt health, tfaon great 
EMllower of itf attd give mc but this fair goddefs as 
my companion ; , and fliowcr down thy mitres, if it 
feems good unto thy Divine Providence, upon thofe 
heads which arc aching for them. 

Furfuing thcfe ideas, I fat down clofe by my table ; 

and, leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure 

to myfelf the miferies of confinement. I was in a right 

frame for it, and fo I gave full fcope to my imagioation. 

C3 - I 
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I was going to begin with the millions of my fello w*^ 

ingi. however ^^iog the ^(^ore was, t|i«t 'Ximild 
not bring it near ine, and that fha multitiide c^: JTad 
giiDups in it did but diftrad me^ I took a fin^cimtire^ 
and) haying fiift fliut him up ia his dungeon^ 1 taea 
locked through the twilight of his grated door, to «^ke 
hib pidure. 

;I beheld his body half wafted away with long jaq^ec* 
tation and confinement*, and.felt wb^t kind of fideilefs 
o£ the heart it is which jarifes frpm. .bbM defetted. 
TJffon looking liearo', I faw him pale and ieverifii. In 
thirty years die weftern breeee had not once {aimed hb 
blood — be had feen no fan, no moon, in all that dme^ 
nOr lattice. His chIldren«^-Sut heve <i»y b e aft b eg a n to 
bleed, and I was forced to go on with another part of 
the portrait. 

He was fitting upon the ground, upon a little ftraw, 
in the fartheft corner of his dungeon, which was alter- 
aately his chair and bed* A Kttle calenidar of (mall 
fiicks was laid at the head, notched mU over'^th 
difmal days and nights he had pailed there. He had 
^ one of thofe little fticks in his hamd; and, with n rufly 
aai^ was etching another day. of ]nif(p9y,.to add to llie 
heap. As I darkened the Httle light he had, he lifted 
up a hopelefs eye towards the ddor^^then taft it doim 
— fliook his. head^-«nd went on • with vhts work of af- 
fli£lion. I heard his diaihs upon ids legaji as ht i^iraod 
his body to lay his little ftick upon the bundle. He 
ganre a deep figh.-^I faw &c hnm enter ]iiloxhisfoul««-*- 
I bttrft into tears.— ^I coidd not f uftnn 'die pi&ufe - of 
confinement which my £ancy bad ^drawku^ 
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Oh a Classical Education. 

TIE faifeft iUammda are rough tUl tfaey are poliOi^ 
ed, and the {^iireft, gold muft be run and waihed, 
and fifted m tlse a^c* ' We are untaught by nature; 
and tht'fineftaquaMtks will grow vnld and degenerate, 
a the nrind is not formed by discipline) and cultivated 
widi att early care. In fome perfons, who have run 
ujp to men without a liberal education^ we may obferve 
many great quaKties darkened and eclipfed ; their minds 
m crafted over like diamonds in the rock, they flafli 
out fometimes into an irregular greatn^ of . thKHight, 
in their aftions an unguided force, and unmanaged 
virtue J fomething very great and very noble may be 
difcemedy but it looks cbmberfome and aukward, and 
ia alone of all things the worfe for being natural. Na- 
ture is undoubtedly the beft miftrefs, and apteft fcho- 
lar; but Nature herfelf muft be civilized, or (he will 
look favage, as flie appears in the Indian princes, who 
ate veiled widi a native majefty^ a furpriCing greatnefs 
?nd generofity of foul, and difcover what we always re- 
gret, fine parts and excellent nateiral endowments with- 
out improvement, in'^thofe countries which we call 
barbarous, where art and poUteilefs are not underftood^ 
nature hath the gteater adrantage in this, that fimpli'- 
tity of mannera often fecures the innocence of the 
^d; and as virtue is not^ fo neither is vice, civilized 
and refined: But in thefe pcrfiter parts df the world, 
^bere virtue excels by rules and difcipline, vice alfo is 
'nore inftru£ied, and with us good qualities will not 
fpring up alone : Many hurtful weeds will rife with 
Aem, and choa]^ them in their growth, unlefs removed 
by fome fkilful hand ; nor will the mind be brought to 
^a juft perfeftion, without cherifhing every hopeful feed, 
^^d repreffing' every fuperfluous humour: The mind 
28 like die body in this regard, which cannot fall into 
^ decent and eafy carriage, unlefs it be fafhioned in 
J ' time: 
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time: An untaught behaviour is like the people that 
ufe it, truly ruftic, forced, and uncouth, and art muft 
be applied to malfc it natural. 

Knowledge will not be won without pains and ap- 
plication : Some parts of it are:.oa£eCi fomc nAtfififL 
ficult of accefs: We mud proceed 4t cvcc by, :'fap dbd 
battery ; ^nd ^hen the breach Is-pra^iitBl^, you hme 
notlting to dio> but to prefs boldly on,. a,o*l cntei : li. is 
troublefbnie and deep digging for.piiMre «»tcis> but 
when once you, come to the fpring, ithcy life aiMl ine«t 
you: The entrance into knowledge i ft oftentimes vcrf 
narrow, dark, and tirefome, but the rodms are fpaciout^ 
and glorioufly furniflied : The country is admurable) 
and every pnrfpea entertaining. : 
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;. On Cruelly to inferior Amrndk. 

MAN is diat link of the chain ^ ttniterftl ei)ft^ 
eiice by which' fj^imual aiid ^^rporeftl bebigeai^ 
oiiited: Ah in the nua^befs and' variety of the Ifrttet hi» 
iaferiord.are almoftf ififinke^ fo prolmbly dre Ihofe of 
the fbrmei^ his liip«rior$ ^ and as W^ fee that th^ li^tB 
and happfaiefd of ihofe^below us are< dependent on ovf 
w3b) we niay reafonaMy (^lidiide^ that our lives antf 
happiife& areci^ually dependent on the wiNs of thofe 
above us ^ accountaUe, like ourfelves^ for the ufe ol 
liik power, to the Supreme Creator and Governor of 
ail things. Should this analogy be well founded^ ho^lfl 
criminal will our account appear^ when laid before 
diat juft an4 impartial Judge ! How will man, that 
faaguiDanr tytHni, be ^le to excufe himfeif from thtf 
diarge of chofe itlmimerable cruelties infiifted on ihe 
unoffending fubje^s committed to his care, formed for 
his benefit, and phced under his authority by their com^ 
mon Father, whole knercy is over all his works, and 
who eitpeds^ that; his authority ihould be eierdfed) not 
only with' tendemefs and rUtrtjf but in conformity to 
die fow«^«f juftice^nd gratitude I - 

But to what horrid deviations from thefe benevolent 
ittentionsaiie We diaily witnefliss! No ftnall part of 
Aatilond derive- their cMef amufeiments^ f t^Mh the deaths 
and fufibrkigs of inferior animafes a much greater 
eonfider them only as engines of Wood or iron, ufefui 
in their feveral occupations. This carniaA ' drives his 
horfe, and the carpenter his nail, by tepeated blows i 
and fo long as thefe produce the deCred tiftfkf and 
they both go, they neither reflc^ft nor car6 whether 
either of them have any fenfe of feeling. The butcher 
knocks down the ftately ox with no more compaffioil 
thaui die blackfmith hammers aborfe-fhoe ; and plunges 
his knife into the throat of theinnfocent lamb with ai 
little reludance as the tayldrfticks hi^ needle into the 
eoUar of a doait. - . - f: 

If 
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If there are fpme few, who, formed in a fofteir 
mould, view with pit jr the fufierings of thefe. defence* 
lefs creatures, there is ifcarce one who entertains the 
leaft idea, that jtiiUce or gratitude can be due to their 
merits or their feryices^ Tlie focial.and friendly dog 
is hanged without .renddrfe, if, by bacldng in defence 
pf his mafter^s p^ribn and property, he happena un-^ 
l^nowingly .to diftiitb Jus' reft : The generous hoifeV 
who has carried his ungrateful mafter for many ye!ar& 
^ith cafe and; f^f^ty, w<»rn. ojit with age. and infirmities 
contrafked in.hifi (Service, is by hlni condemned ta end 
his miferable days in a 4uft-cart, where th^ morejie 
exerts his little remains of fpirit, the more l;iie is whip-f 
ped, to fave his ftupid driver the trouble of whipping 
fome other .lefs obedient to the l^ih. . Somejttmes^ 
having be^n taught jthe praQiceof many ijusuiatural and 
\»felefs feats ift a; riding houfe^ he is^ at iafl; tut ncd puti 
kv^d configned to the dpminion of a.h^cknejvcoachman^ 
by, whom he is every day corrected, fe^ performing 
thofe tricks, wM^h be had learned under fo long jaadi 
fev^re a difcipUne* The ITuggifl) bear, in i^onts^acHdiGiii 
to his nature, is taught to dance, fojr the diverfion of » 
inalignant mobj by placing red-hot . irons. rutwJer hid 
feet : And the majeftto bull is tortured hj ey^Vf^.imod^ 
which ma^ce can invent, for no offence, jbut that he is 
gentle, and unwilling to aflail his diabolical tormentors^ 
Thefe, with ini^umerable other i(ks of cruieUy;^ injuftie^ 
aind ingratitude,, are every <lay committed^ . not , x^l]^ 
with impufiity, but without cenfure, and jeyenr withouli 
pbferyationj but we may be afluredthat th^y:,^aUnot 
finally pafs away unnotiQed and linretaUal^. - , - x 

The laws of fcjf-defence u,^dpjut>ted(y juftify, us ic^ 
deftrpying thpfe animals which wpu|d. deilroy us, whq 
injure our properties, or annoy our perfpnS} but not 
pven thefe, : whenever their fituation i^csipacitates them 
from hurting usu. I knpw pf no right which wi^haye 
to jhoot at a bear on an iii^ccefiible i^^d of ictf of ^t( 
eagle on the mountain's tpp^; .w]|iofe liyes cannot injure 
us, nor deaths procure us any benefit. .We ^i^ un^bfis 

• to 
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to give life, and therefore ought not ^titbiily to take It 
away from the meaneft infcft, without fiiffiqient reafon; 
they all receive it from' the fame benevolent hand as 
ourfelyes, and have therefore an equal right to enjoy it* 

God has been pleafed to create numberlefs animals 
intended for oiir fuftenance;' and that they are fo in- 
tended, the agreeable flavour of their fiefh to our palates^ 
and the wholefome nutriment which it adminifters to 
our bodies, are fufficient iproofs: Thefe, as they are 
formed for our ufe, propagated by our culture, and fed 
by our care, we have certainly a right to deprive of life; 
becaufe it is given and preferved to them on that con* 
dition J but this fliould always be performed with all 
die tendernefs and compafEon which fo difagreeable an 
oiSce will permit ; and no circumftances ought to be 
omitted, which can render their executions as quick 
and eafy as poffible. For this. Providence has wifely 
and benevolently provided, by forming them in fuch a 
manner, that their flefh becomes rancid and unpalatable 
by a painful and lingering death; and has thus com- 
pelled us to be merciful without compaf&on, and cau- 
tiouis of their fufFering, for the fake of ourfelvesiBut, 
if there be any whofe taftes are fo vitiated, and whofe 
hearts are fo hardened, as to delight in fuch inhuman 
facrifices, and to partake of them without remorfe, they 
(hould be looked upon as daemons in human (ha|>e, and 
^expeft a retaliation of thofe* tortures which they havfe 
ixAiGted on the innocent, for the gratification of their 
own depraved and unnatural appetites. 

So violent are the palGons of anger and revenge in 
the human breaft, that it is not wonderful that men 
ihould perfecute their reial or imaginary enemies with 
cruelty and malevolence ; but that there ihould exift in 
nature a being who can receive pleafure from giving 
pain, would be totally incredible, if we were not con- 
vinced, by melancholy experience, that there are not 
only many, bat that this unaccountable difpofition is in 
fome manner inherent in the nature of man ; for, as 
he cannot be taught by example, nor led to it J)y temp- 
tation 
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tatipn^ or prompted to it by intercity it muft be derived 
from I^i$ native conftitution ; and i$ a remarkable eon* 
jBrmation of what revelaHon fo frequently inculcac^^rr^ 
that he brings iotx) the world with him an original de^ 
pravity, the e^e^^s of a fallen and degenerate ftate $ in 
proof of which we need only obferve, that the nearer . 
be approaches to a ftate of nature> the more predotni^ 
liant this difpojQtion appear^^ and the more vlbl»tly it 
operates* We fee children laughing at the mifexic9 
wbi<rb thev infliA on every unfortunate animal which 
come$ wi4un their power ; all favages are iiigeiiipu3 in 
ixoltrivingy and happy in executing, the mo& ex<^uUite 
tortures \ and the common people of all countries are 
delighted with nothing fo much as buU^baitingSy prize«- 
fightingiy executions^ and all fpe£tacles of cruelty and 
horror. Though civilization may in fome degree abate 
this native feroGity» it ean never quite extirpate it; the 
moft poUibed are not aihamed to be pleafed with fcenes 
9f little iejQs barbarity, and, to the difgrace of human 
nat(»re> to dignify them with the name of fpotts ! They 
arm cocks with artificial weapons, which nature had 
jdndly denied to their malevolence, and, with ihouts of 
applaufe and triumph, fee them plunge them into each 
Ptheir's hearts : They view with delight the trembling 
deer arui defencelels hare, flying for hours in the u^- 
moft agonies of terror and defpair, and at laft finkine 
under fatigue, deyoured by ^heir mercilefs purfuers i 
They fee with joy the beautiful pheafant and balrmlefs 
partridge drop from their flignt, weltering in their 
blood, or perhaps peri(bing with wounds and hunger, 
under the cover of fome friendly thicket, to which mey 
have in vain retreated for fafety ! They triumph over 
the unfufpeifiking fifli, whom they have decoyed by an 
in(idious pretence of feeding, and 4rag him from his 
.native element by a hook fixed to and tearing out his 
entrails! And, to add to all this, they fpare neither , 
labour nor expence to preferve and propagate thefe in- 
iiocent animal^, for no other end but to multiply the 
obje^# pf tb^ir perfecution t 

What 
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What name ihould we beftow on a fuperior being, 
iriwfe whole endeavours were employed, and whofe 
pleafure conlifled, in teirifying, enfnaring, tormenting, 
ami deftroying mankind ? Whofe fuperior faculties were 
exerted in fomenting animofities amongft them, ia 
contriving engines of dcftrudiion, and inciting them 
to ufe them in ihaiming and murdering each other t 
Whtrfe power ovcrthcm was employed in afSfting the 
rapacious, deceiving the fimple, and opprelling'the in- 
nocent? Who, without provocation or advantage, fliould 
continue froin day to day, void of all pity and remorfe, 
thus to torment mankind for diverEon, and at the fame 
time endeavour with his utmoft care to prcferve their 
lives, and to propagate their fpccics, in order to incrcafe 
die number of vi£lims devoted to his malevolence, and 
be delighted in proportion to the miferies he pccaGon- 
cd? I fay, what name deteftable enough could we find 
for fuch a being ? Yet, if we impartially consider the 
cafe, and our intermediate (ituation, we muft acknow- 
ledge, that, with regard to inferior anitnals, juft fuch 
a Ming is a fportfinan. 



ne 
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The Tioo Bees. 

ON a fine morning in May, two bees fet forward 
in qucft of honey, the one wife and temperate, 
the other carelefs jind extravagant. They foon arrived 
at a garden enridied with aromatic herbs, the vt\dft 
fragrant flowers, and the moft delicious fruits. They 
regaled themfelves for a time on the various dainties 
that were fpread before them: The one loading his 
thigh at intervals with provifions for the hive againft 
the diftant winter ; the other revelling in fwects, with- 
out regard to any thing but his prefent gratification. 
At length they found a wide-mouthed phial, that hung 
beneath the bough of a peach-tree, filled with honey 
ready teftipered, and expofed to tJieir tafte in the moft 
alluring manner. The thoughtlcfs epicure, fpite t)f aU 
his friend's remonftrances, phmged headlong into the 
veiTel, refolving to indulge himfelf in all the plcafores 
of fenfualky. The philofopher, on the other hanrd^ 
fipped a little with caution; but being fufprcbus dF 
danger, flew off to fruits and flowers ;' where, by the 
moderation of his meals, he improved his relifli for the 
true enjoyment of them. In the evening, however, he 
called upon his friend, to enquire whether he would 
return to the hive ; but found him furfeited in fweets^ 
which he was as unable to leave as to enjoy. Clogged 
in his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and his whole frame 
totally enervated, he was bat }iift abl^ to bid his friend 
adieu, and to lament with fats lateft breath, that, though 
a tafte of pleafure tnight quicken the telifli of life, an 
unreftrained indulgence is inevitabk deftru<^ion. 



On 
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On Ambition. 

IF we look abroad up<m tbe great multitude of man*' 
kind, and endeavour to trace out the prmciples of ac<- 
don in every indivkluai» it will, I think, feem highly pro- 
bal^le, that ambition rum throu^ the nvhole fpeciies, and 
dkat every man, in proportion to the vigour of his com^ 
picxion,. i$ more or fe£s aduated by it» It is indeed no 
WKommon thing to meet with men, who, by the mutual 
bent of their inclinations^ and without the difcipline of 
P^^ophf, afpire not to the heights of power and gran- 
deur ) who never fet their hearts upon a numerous train 
of cUenta and depeadeneies, nor other gay appendages of 
gveatnels \ who are oontented with a competency, and 
will not moleft their tranquillity to gain an abundance : 
But it is not dierefore to be conlduded, that fuch a man 
» not ambitious : Hia defirea may cut out another chan* 
^ and determine him to other purfuits ; the motive 
f^T l^y however, fUll the fame ; and in tbofe cafe^ 
Iwrife, the man may he equally paflwd oa with the 
Jcfirc of diftinOion. 

Though the pure confcioufnefa of worthy aflions, 
^ftra£led from the views of popular applaufe, be to a 
pnerotts mind an ample reward, yet the defire of dif<- 
^^ion was doubtlefs implanted in our natures as an 
stiitkmal incentive to exert ourfelves in virtuous ex- 
ictfience* * 

Ambttima, therefore, is not to be confined only to one 
P^ffioQ or purfuit ; for as the fame humours in conftitu- 
tions od»&rwife difierendy afie£k the body after different 
ii^^nners, fo the fame^afpiring {^inciple within us fome« 
wes breaks forth upon one objeA, fbmetimes upon 
aoodier. 

It camiot be doubted but that there is as great a de- 
&e of glory in a ring of wreftlers or cudgel-flayers, as 
m any othcF more refined .coinpetition for fuperiority. ^ 

VL% It 
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It is a known ftory of Domitian, that after he had 
poffefled himfelf of the Roman empire, his defires turn- 
ed upon catching flies. A£live and mafculine fpirits^ 
in the vigour of youth, neither can nor ought to remain 
at reft : If they debar themfelves from aiming at a noble 
objed, their defires will move downwards, and they 
will feel themfelves aduated by fome low and 2bje€t 
paifion. Thus if you cut off the top branches of a tree, 
and will not fuffer it to grow higher, it will not there- 
fore ceafe to grow> but will quickly fhoot out at the 
bottom. The man indeed who goes into the world 
only with the narrow views of felf-intereft, who catches 
at the applaufe of an idle multitude, as he can find no 
folid contentment at the end of his journey, fo he de- 
ferves to meet with difappointments in his way : But 
lie who is aduated by a noble principle, whofe mind 
is fo far enlarged as to take in the profpe^ of his coun- 
try's good, who is enamoured with diat praife which 
is one of the fair attendants of virtue, and values not 
thofe acclamations which are not feconded by the im- 
partial teftimony of his own mind ; who repines not at 
the low ftation which Providence has at prefent allotted 
him, bat yet would willingly advance himfelf by jufti- 
iiable means to a more rifing and advantageous ground ; 
fuch a nuin is vrarmed with a generous emulation ; it 
is a virtuous movement in him to wifh, and to endea- 
vour, that his^ power of doing good may be equal to his 
will. The man who is fitted out by nature, and fent 
into the world with great abilities, is capable of doing 
great good or mifchief in it. It ought therefore to be 
the care of education, to infufe into the untainted 
youth early notions pf juftice and honour, that fo the 
pofiible advantages of good parts may liot take a bad 
turn, nor be peryerted to bafe and unworthy purpofes* 
It is the buGnefs of religion and philofophy not fo much 
to extinguiih bur. paffiohs, as to regulate and dire£t 
them to valuable, weil-^chofen objeSs. When thefe 
have pointed out to us which courife we may lawfully 

fteer. 
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fttfr, it is no hann to fjet out all our fxil : If the ftonns 
and tcmpefls of adrorfitf Oioald rife upon ut, and not- 
faSer us to Make the haven where ve would be, it will 
liowever prove no fmall confolation to ua in tbefe cir- 
OHuftances, that we have neithn miftaken our coarfey 
wr £iUeD into calamities of our own procuring. 



Ha 
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... On the Ktioxcledse of the World. 

NOTHING lUis fo much expofed men of learning 
to contempt .and ridicule) as their ignorance of 
things which are Icnown to all but themfelves. Thofe 
who have been taught to conGder the inftitutions of 
the fchools as giving the laft perfeftion to human abi- 
litieS) are furprifed to fee men wrinkled with ftud^y 
^et wanting to be inftrufked in the minute circumftan* 
ces of propriety, or the neceffary forms of daily tranfac- 
tionj and quickly (hake off their reverence for modes 
of education, which they find to produce no ability 
above the reft of mankind. 

Books, fays Bacon, can never teach the ute of books* 
The ftudent muft karn, by commerce with mankind, to 
reduce his fpeculations to pra£kice, and accommodate 
his knowledge to the purpofes of life. 

It is too common for thofe who have been bred to 
fcholaftic profei&ons, and pafied much of their time in 
academies, where nothing but learning confers honours, 
to difregard every other qualification, and to imagine 
that they ihall find mankind ready to pay homage to 
their knowledge, and to.crowd about them for inftruc* 
tion. They therefore ftep out from their cells into 
the open world, with all the confidence of authority 
and dignity of importance ; they look round about them 
at once with ignorance and fcom on a race of beings 
to whom they are equally unknovm and equally con- 
temptible, but whofe manners they. muft imitate, and 
with whofe opinions they muft comply, if they defire 
fo pafs their time happily among them. 

To le0bn that difdatn with which fcholars are incli- 
ned to look on the common bufinefs of the world, and 
the unwillingne£$ with which they condefcend to learn 
what is not to be found in any fyftem of philofophy, it 
may be neceflary to confider, that though admiration is 
excited by abftrufe refearches and remote difcoveries, 

yet 
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^etpieafure is not given, nor zfk&ion conciliated, but 
bjffofter accompltfhments, and qualities more eafily 
communicable to thofe about us. He that can only 
convetfe upon queflions, about which only a fmall part 
of mankind has knowledge fuf&cient to make them 
curious, muft^lofe his days in unfocial filence, and live 
in the crowd of life without a companion. He that 
cah only be ufeful on great occafions, may die without 
exerting his abilities, and ftand a helplefs fpediator of a 
tfapufand .vexations which fret away happinefs, and 
which nothing is required to remove but a little dex- 
terity of condu£l and readinefs of expedient. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to 
fet him above the want of hourly affiftance, or to ex- 
tinguifh the deiire of fond endearments and tender of- 
ficioufneffti; and, therefore, no one fhould think it un- 
neceflary to learn thofe arts by which friendfhip may 
be gained. Kindnefs is preferved by a conftant reci- 
procation of benefits or interchange of pleafures : But 
fuch benefits only can be bellowed as others are capa- 
ble of receiving, and fuch pleafures only imparted a» 
others arc qualified to enjoy. 

By this defcent from the pinnacle of art, no honour 
win be loft \ for the condefcenfions of learning are al- 
ways overpaid by gratitude. An elevated genius em- 
ployed in little things, appears^ to ufe the fimiie of Lon- 
ginus, like the futi in bis evening declination : He re- 
mits his fplendour, but retains his magnitude; and 
'pleafes more^ though he dazzled lefs. 
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The Slory of Le Fevr^. 

IT was Tome time in the fiimmcr of that yeat in wtu^Ii 
Dendcrmond .was taken' by the alliei,—wfaich was 
about fcven years before my father came into the coudf- 
try, — and about as many, after tte time:, tlm my uack 
T<d)T and Trim had privately dccasqxd iioai ny 
fatlier*s houfe in town, in cwtjcr to by Utm: of the 
ftneft lieges to fome of the finefl fatted citicft ia 
Europe — when my ancle.Toby was oae evening gettuig 
his fupper, with Trim fitting behind him at a fmall 
fidebbard ; — the landlord of a little inn in the village 
came into the parlour with an empty phial in his hand 
to beg a glafs or two of fack : 'Tis for a poor gende* 
mA, — I think of the army, faid the landlord, who was 
taken ilbat my houfe four-days ago, and has never held 
up his head fince, vr had a deftre to tafte any thing, till 
juft now, that he has a fancy for a glafs of fack and a 
thin toafti I think, fays he, taking his hand from 

his forehead, ii vwuld comfort me.' 
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-If I coald neither beg, borrow, nor buy foch a 
things — ^added tjie landlord, — I could almoft fteal if 
for the poor gentleman, he is fo ill.  I hope in 

God he will ftill mend, continued he — we are all of us 
concerned for him. 

Thou art a good-natured foul, I will anfwer for thee, 
cried my uncle Toby ; and thou (halt drink the poor 
gentleman's health in a glafs of fack thyfelf, — and take 
a couple of bottles with my iervice, and tell him he is 
heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen more, if they 
will do him good. 

Though I am perfuaded, faid my uncle Toby, as the 
landlord fhut the door, he is a very compaflionate fellow 
—Trim, — yet I cannot help entertaining a high opinion 
of his gueft too ; there muft be fomething more than 
common in him, that in fo fliort a time fiiould win fo 
much upon the affeAions of his hoft ; And of his 
whole family, added the corporal, for they are all con<^ 
cemed for him.-*Step after him, faid my uncle Toby, 
— do Trim, — and afk if he knows his name. 

I have quite forgot it, truly, faid the landlord, 
copaing back into the parlour, with the corporal, — ^but 
I can afk his fon again :-— Has he a fon with him then ? 
iaid xny. uncle Toby. — A boy, replied the landlord, of 
about eleven or twelve years of age j-*-but the poor 
mature has tafted almoft as little as his father; he does 
nothing but mourn and lament for him night and day: 
— — ^He has not ftirred from the bed-fide thefe two 
days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and 
thmft his plate down before him, as the landlord gave 
him the account; and Trim, without being ordered^ 
took away without faying one word, and in a few mi- 
nutes after brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

in the room a little, faid my uncle Toby. 
-Trim ! faid my uncle Toby, after he had light- 
ed his pipe and fmoaked about a dozen whiiF o- - 
Trim .came in front of his mafter and made his bow ; 
ly uncle Toby fmoaked on, and faid no- more. 

Corporal I 
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-Corporall did mf uncle Tol>y the cor- 



poia) mad« hi* bow.-  ^ M y unde Toby proceeded 
no farther^ but fiailhed hU pipe. 

Trim ! faid my uncle T6by,t I hvrt a projed: in my 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myfelf op warm 
in my roquelaure, and paying a vifit to ibis poor gen- 
tleman*-^— —-Your honour's roquelaure^ replied the 
corporal, has not once been had on> fince the lugfat 
before your honour received your wound, when wc 
mounted guard in the trenches before Ac gate of St 
Nicholas ; and befides it is fo cold and rainy a 

nights that what with the rckjuelaure, and what with 
the weather, 'twiU be enough to give your honour your 
death, and bring on your honour's torment in yoitr 
groin. I fear fo, replied mv uncle Toby: Bui I am 
not at reft in vny mind, Tnm, fince &e accoitiit the 
landlord has given me. " I iRfifli I bad not known fe 
much of this aflfair,  a dded my uade T<Ay, » or 

that I bad known more of it : H ow fliali we manage 

it ? Leave it, an't pkafe your honour^ to me» qucw 
the CQvporal i  -■Fll tabs mf hat ami ttuk, aad go 
to the houfe and reconnoitre, and ad accordingly ; and 
I w31 bring your honour a fall account in an home 
, I T houflialt go, Trim, faid my uncle Toby i and 

here's a (hilling for thee to drink with his feirant ^ - 

I (hall get it aU out of him> faid the csorporal^ fimtting 
the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his fccond jipe i and had k 
not been that he now and then wandered from the 
point, with Qonlidering iriKther it waia sot full as well 
to have the curtain of the tennail a ftraight line 9S a 
crooked onev-^-he might be faid to have thought of 
nothiag elfe but poor Le Fevre and his hoy the whole 
time he fmoaked it. 

. It -was not till my uncle Toby had knocSced ^ aflies 
out, of his third pipe, that corporal T^im returned from 
the inn, and gave him die following account. 

I defpaired at firft,. iaid the coorporaV of beixig able 
to bring back, your boadur any kind of intettigenee con- 
cerning 
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cernh^ the p6or fick Bentenaii t '   Is he in the vmny, 
Ami £iiil my ufide Tob¥«— •^— He is^ fatd the corporal 

And Iti what regmiieftt i faiA taj uncle Toby 

■*—»-— III tell yout ho»o«r, t^pUed Ae corporal, every 
Afag traight forwards as I learm it.— -Then, Trim, 
III fill ano^r pipe> faid my uiicie Toby, and not m^ 
temipt thee till thou haft done ; fo fit Aown at thy eafe^ 
l\i![^ ik the window fe^t^ and begin thy ftory again, 
the cxjtt^r^A made his old bow, wMch generally fpoke, 
fls ^2in as 4 how coald fpeak it,-^^"^" — ^Totsr honottr is 
goed ^ M And having doiie that, he fat down, as he 
*^8 oi'deredr-'-'-^and began the ftory to my uncle Toby 
over again in pretty near the fame words.. 

I di^aited at fitft, fatd die corporal, of heirvg able 
to bring back any intelligence to vour honour tlbovit 
Ae lleutensmt ^nd his fon ; fot when I a&ed where 
fe fmftnt was, from whom I made myfelf Itite of 
fajowing -erety <hing which was proper to be afred, 
-j^Thtft's a right diftinaiotof Trim, fatd my uncle 
Y<fe y .,, — ^ ^j|3 anftipered, an* fl&kt your honour, 

^ be had mo fervam with him ; that he had come 

toAe fem with hked horfes, which, irpon finding hSnw 
fctf unable to proceed, {to join, I fuppofe, Ac regi- 
ttttit) he had difmiffed the morning after he came.— 
^ 1 get better, iny dear, faid he, as he gave his purfe 
^ lus Ion to pay the maft,-^we can hire horfes from 
hehce.— — Bat, alas 1 the po6r gentleman will never g^ 
f«^m hence, faid thfc hm^ttady to . me,— for 1 heard the 
death-watch all night longj and when he dies, 

^ yotfth, his fon, wffl certttinly ^die with him ; for he 
H btbken^hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued the corporal^ 
'^cti the youth came into the kitchen, to order die 
^ tOaft 4it landlord fpc^ce of ; ""^   but I will do it 
*^ tny father myfelf, tvM the youth. » ■»  P ray let me 
wfe y5ti ifyt troubl^, yoBfng gentteman, faid i, taking 
'*P a fork for the purpofe, and offering him my chak 
J? ft doowi upon hy the fire, wWlft I did it.— I helieve, 
*> fiAjJ he, very modcftly, 1 can pfleafe him beft my^ 

fclf 
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fclf, I am fure, laid I, his honour will not like the 
toaft the worfe for being toafted by an old foldier . 
^he youth took hold of my hand, and inftantly burft 
into tears^ — i— Poor youth ! faid my uncle Toby, — ^he 
has been bred up from an, infant in the army, and the 
name of a foldier. Trim, founded in his ears like the 
name of a friend $^I wifli I had him here. 

1 never, in the longeft march, faid the corporal^ 

had fo great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry with 
him for company ; W hat could be the matter with 
me, an' pleafe your honour ? Nothing in the world. 
Trim, faid my uncle Toby, blowing his nofe,-~but that 
thou art a good-natured fellow. 

. When I gave him the toaft, continued the corporal^ 
I thought it was proper to tell him I was captain Shan- 
dy's fcrvant, ^d that your honour (though a ftranger) 
was extremely. concerned for his father;-— —-And that 
if there was any thing in your houfe or cellar— (and 
thou mighteft have added my purfe too, iaid my uncle 
Toby) h e was heartily welcome to it ; . H e made 
a very low bow, (which was meant to your honour) 
but no anfwe r f or his heart was full — fo he went 

up ftairs with the toaft.- I warrant you, my dear, 
faid I, as I opened the kitchen*door, your father will 
be well again.— r— Mr Torick's curate was fmoaking a 

pipe by the kitchen fire, but'faid not a word, good 

or bad^ to comfort the youtlf. 1 thought it was 

wrong, added the corporal  I think fo too, faid my 

tincle Toby. 

When the lieutenant had taken his gla(s of fack and 
toaft, he felt himfelf a little revived, and fent down into 
the kitchen, to let me know, that in about ten minutes 
he (hould be glad if I would ftep up ftairs I be- 
lieve, faid the landlord, he is going to fay his prayers, 
for there was a book laid upon the chair by his 
bed-^fide, and, as I ihut the door, I faw his fon take up 
a cufhion. ' 

I thought, faid the curate, that you gentlemen of the 
army, Mr Trim, never faid your prayers at alL— -— 

Iheard 
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i Yieard the poor getttleman fay hid ptAjet^ lad night, 
iaid the landlady, yery devoutly, and with my own 
ears^ or I could not haVe believed it* >   >■ "Are you 

fere of it? replied the curate. A foldier, an^ 

pleaie your revenetice, faid I, prap as often (of his own 
accord) as a parfon }■ and when he is fighting for 

his king, and for his own life, and for hohour too, he 
has the nioft reafon to pray to God of any one in iht 
whole world. • — ^'Twas well faid of thee, Trim, 
iaid my uiicle Toby.  But when a foldier, faid 
If an* pleafe your reverence, has been Handing fot 
twelve hours together in the trenches, up to his knees 
in cold water,   or engaged, faid I, for months to^ 
gether in long and dangerous marches ; — harafled, 
perhaps, in his rear to-day ; — haraffing others to-mor^ 
row V — detached here ; countermanded there ; — ^rcfting 
tlus night out upon his arms 4 — beat up in his (hirt the 
next ^— ^benumbed in his joints j^^- perhaps without 
ftraw in his tent to kneel on ; — mfuft fay his prayers b&w 
and ^obeti he can.-~I believe, fsdd I,-— for I was piqu'd, 
jqudth the corporal, for ^he reputation df the army, 
I believe, an- pleafe your reverence, faid I, 
that when a foldier gets time to pray , h e prays s» 
heartily as a parfon— —though not with all his fufs 

and hypocrify. --Thou (hoUld^ft not have faid that. 

Trim, faid my uncle Toby,— for God only knows yrixo 
is a hypocrite, and who is not ;   At the great and 

general review of u& all, corporal,*— at the day of jttdg* 
ment, (and not till then) it will be feen who had 
done their duties in this world, and who has not; 
and we fiiall be advanced, Trim, accordingly.— -I h(^, 
we ihall, faid Trim. It is in the Scripture, faid my 
uncle .Toby $ and I will fhew it thee to-morrow ;  
In the mean time we may depend upon it. Trim, fot 
ovr comfort, faid my uncle Toby, that God Almighty 
is (o good and juft a governor of the vrorld, that if 
we have but done our duties in it, — it will never 
be enquii«d into whether we have 4on^ them in a ted 
coat or a black one :•<— -I hope not* faid the corporal 

I But 
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•But go on,- Trim, faid my uncle Toby, with thy 
ftory. 

When I went up, continued the corporal, into the 
lieutenant's room, which I did not do till the expiration 
of the ten minutes— <^he was lying in his bed with his 
head raifed upon his hand, with his elbow upon the 
pillow, and a clean white cambric handkerchief befide 
\ it :— — — The youth was )uft (looping down to take up 
the cuihion, upon whicl^ t fuppofed he had been kneel- 
ing the book was laid upon the bed, — —and as he 

rofe, in taking up the cuihion with one hand, he reach- 
ed out his other to take it away at the fame time. 
Let it remain there, my dear, faid the lieutenant. 

He did not offer to (peak to me, till I had walked up 
clof(5 to his bed-fide : — If you are captain Shandy's fer- 
vant, faid he, you mud prefent my thanks to your mafter, 
with my little boy's thanks along with them, for^his 
courtefy to me j — if he was of liCven's — faid the lieu- 
tenant 1 told him your honour was ^Then, 

faid he, I ferved three campaigns with him in Flanders, 
and remember him but 'tis moft likely, as I had 

not the honour of any acquaintance with him, that he 
knows nothing of me.— -You will tell him, ' however, 
. that the perfon his good-nature has laid under obliga- 
^tions to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieutenant in Angus^s 

^— but he kiiows me not,— faid he, a fecond time^ 

jnufing ; poffibly he may my (lory— added he— pray 

tell the captain, I was the enfign at Breda, whofe wife 
was moft unfortunately killed with a mufket-fbot, as 
fjie lay in my arms in my tent. — I remember the ftory, 
^an' plcafe your honour, (aid J, very well .  D o you 
fp.? faid he, wiping his eyes with his handkerchief,— < 
t\i&i\ well may 1. — In faying this, he drew a little ring 
-.out of his bOfom, which feemed tied" with a black rib- 
band about his neok, and kifTed it twice — Here, Billy, 
faid he,— the boy flew acrofs the room to the bed-fide, 
—and falling down upon his knee,; took the ring in his 
'liand wd ki&d it top,-rthen kUTed his father^ and fat 
down jipon the bed and wept. 

I ^i^ilh 
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I wifli, faid my uncle Toby, with a deep figh,— I 
wifii. Trim, I was afleep. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is too much con- 
cerned ; — ihall I pour your honour out a glafs of fack 
I to your pipe ? — Do, Trim, faid my uncle Toby. 
I I remember, faid my uncle Toby, (ighing again, the 

ftory of the enfign and his wife, with a circumftance 

his modefty omitted ;- and particularly well that he, 

as well as fhe, upon fome account or other, (I forget 
what) was univerfally pitied by the whole regiment ; 

but finifli the ftory thou art upon : ^'Tis finifti'd 

already, faid the corporal,-*— ^for I could ftay no longer 
f o wiihed his honour a good- night ; young Le 
Fcvrc rofe from oflF the bed, and faw me to the bottom 
of the ftairs ; and as we went down together," told me 
they had come from Ireland, and were on their route to 

join their regiment in Flanders But, alas ! faid the 

corporal,-— the lieutenant's laft day's march is over. 
T hen what is to become of his poor boy, cried my 
uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour, though 

I tell it only for the fake of thofe, who, when cooped 
in betwixt a natural and a pofitive law, know not for 
their fouls which way in the world to turn themfelves, 
that notwithftanding my uncle Toby was warm- 
ly engaged at that time in carrying on the fiege of 
Dendermond, parallel with the allies, who preiTed 
theirs on fo vigoroufly, that they fcarce allowed him 
time to get his dinner— —that neverthelefs he gave 
up Dendermond, though he had already made a lodg* 
ment upon the counterfcarp^ and bent his whole 
thoughts towards the private diftreffes at the inn ; and, 
except that he ordered the garden gate to be bolted up, 
by which he might be faid to have turned the fiege of 

Dendermond into a blockade, he left Dendermond 

to itfelf,- to be relieved or not by the French king, 

as the French king thought good ; and only confidered 
, how he lumielf iholild relieve the poor lieutenant and 
his fon« 

la Thr 
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That kind Being, who is a fmnd to die friendlefs^ 
fliall recompense thee for this. 

Thou haft left this matter ihort, faid my uncle Toby^ 
to the corporal, as he was putting him to bed}-*-^*^jrtid 
I will tell thee in what, Trim.«- — ^In the firft place, 
when thou madeft an offer of my ferrices to Le Fevre, 

» as ficknefs and travelling are both expenfive, and 

thou knoweft he was but ^ poor lieutenant, with a ikm 
to fublift as well as 'himfelf, out of his pay^^— *-^diat 
thou didft not make an offer to Iiim of my purfe ; be«» 
caufe, had he ftood in need, thou kaoweft, Trim, h« 
bad been as welcome to it as myfelf.'  ■> Your 
honour knows, faid the corporal, I had no orders : — — • 
True, quoth, my uncle Toby,-— thou didft very right. 
Trim, as a tbldier, but certainly' very wrong as a 
man. 

In the fecoad place, for which, indeed, thou haft thir 
fame excufe, contii^ucd my unele Toby , »    ^ eo 
l^ou o^redft him whatever was in my houier^-thou 

fhouldft have offered him my houfe too x * * A fieb 

brother officer (hould have tbe beft quarters. Trim; 
and if we had him with us,«-*-we cottU teml and loot 
to him :-— ^Thou art an excellent nurfe, thyfidf. Trim, 
i*-»and what with thy care of him, and the oM womaa^St 
and his boy's, and mine together^ we might recruit 
him again at once, a id fet him upon his kg3.« 
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-In a fortnight or three weeks, add^ my unele 
Toby, fmiling,— he m^ht inard w i ii" He will neve? 
march, an' pleafe your honour, in this world, faUi the 
corporal >  ' He will march, faid my uncle Toby, 
rifing up from the fide of the bed with one, (hoe off: 

p- An' pleafe your honour, faid the corporal, he 

will never march but to his grave: He fhall 

match, cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which 
had a (hoe on, though withbut advancing an inch , * »  
he ftiall march to his regiment u .j .n  He cannot ftand 
it, faid the corporal, i  H e (hall be fupported, faid 
my uncle Toby . ; He'll drop at laft* faid the cor* 
poral ; and what will become of his boy I ' !■■ ' - H e 

fliall 
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{ha& not drop, faid:my uncle Toby, firmly.—— A- well- 
o'Jay, do what wc can for him, faid Trim, main- 
taining his point,— —The poor foal will die : He 

fiiall not die, by G — , cried my uncle Toby. 

— ^Thc Accufing Spirit, which flew up to heaven's 

chancery with the bath, blufh'd as he gave it in 

and the Recording Angel, as he wrote it down, dropp'd 
a tear upon the word, and blotted it oiit for ever. 
» My uncle Toby .went to his bureau, — put his 

purfe into his breeches pocket, and having ordered the 
corporal to go early in the morning for a phyfician, — 
he went to bed and fell afleep. 

The fan looked bright the morning after, to every 
eye in the village but Le Fevre's and his affli^ed fon's ; 
the hand of death prefTed heavy upon his eye-lids,-7 — 
and hardly could the whed at the ciftern turn round 
its circle,— —when my uncle Toby, who had rofe up 
an hour before his wonted time, entered the lieutenant's 
room, and, without preface or apology, fat himfelf down 
upon the chair by the bed-fide, and, independently of 
aU modes and cuftoms, opened the curtain in the man- 
ner an old friend and brother officer would have done 
it, and afked him how he did, — how he had refted in 
the night, — what was his complaint, — where was his 
pain, — and what he could do to help him ; — and, with- 
out giving him time to anfwer any one of his enquiries^ 
went on, and told him of the little plan which he had 
been concerting with the corporal the night before for 
him.  

— ^Yoa Ihall go hoAie direflly, . Le Fcvre, faid my 
uncle Toby, to my houfe^ — ^r-and we'll fend for a 
doflor to fee what's the ntiatter, — -^-and we'll have an 

apothecary^ and the corporal fliall be your nurfe,— 

and I'll lie your fervant, LeFevre. 

There was a franknefs in my uncle Toby,,— not the 
ttkGt of familiarity, — but the caufe of it, — which let 
70U at once into his foul, and (hewed you the goodnefs 
of his nature ; to this, there was fomething in his looks 
and voice, and manner, Tuperadded, which eternally 

. 1 3 beckonec 
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beckoned tq the HnfortHnate to .come and take ihelter 
under hitn ; fo that before my uncle Toby had hal£ 
finilhcd the kind o6«ra be was making tq the father, 
had the fon infenfibly preffed up clt^e to his kncei, and 
had talc^n hoM of the bfcalt of his coat, and was pulting 
it towards him. i i T he blood and fjarits of I^ 
Fevre, which were waxing cold ^d'flow withhi lum, 
and were retreating to their lift citadel, the 'heart— «-*• 
rallied bacltj the him forfook his eyes for. a moment, 

he looked up wiflifuUy in my uncle Toby"* taee^ 

-T-tlien call a look upon his bOT>-— n"»-Biid that- liga* 
qicnt, fine as it was, was never eJakcn. •■ "< •• 

Nature inftaiftly cbb'd again,—^dM film returned 

to its place the pulfe flutfcr'd— ™-ftopp'd—. «-»-wciil 

on^^: — threhh'd fti^'d agaio— — mov'd-r-^U^^'d 

— i— JhaJl I go en ? — No^ 
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Albert Banc. 

IN treadiie of the moral duties which apply to di^r- 
ent lelations (A life, men of bumanity and feeling 
haw BOt Mnktcd thofe which are due from taa&m to 
(enruits. Nothing, inderd, can be more natural thaa 
the attadmwQt and regard to which the faithful fcr" 
vices bS our domeHics are entitled; the connection 
grows up, like all the other family charities, in earif 
Ufe> and is only extinguiftied br thofe coiTuption» 
vhich blunt th« others, by pride> by f<^ly, by difiips* 
tion, or by vice. 

I hold it indeed as the fure ggn of a naind not poifed 
as it ought to be. If it be infen&ble to the pleafures of 
hoBie, to the little joys and endearments of a family^ 
to the aScA'*>iK °f relations, to the fidelity of domellics. 
t^ext to being well with his own cc^tfcienee, the fciejid- 
&ipud ^Whmcot of a nun's family and dependents 
fcems 
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feems to me one of the moft comfortable circumftances 
in his lot. 

It appears to me a very pernicious miftake, which I 
have fomctimes feen parents guilty of in the education 
of their children, to encourage and incite in them a 
haughty and defpotic behaviour to their fervants ; to 
teacn them an early conceit of the difference of their 
conditions ; to accuftom them to confider the fervices 
of their attendants as pcrfeftly compenfated by the 
wages they receive, and as unworthy of any return of 
kindnefs, attention, or complacency. 

I was laft autumn at my friend Colonel Cauftic^s 
in Scotland, and faw there, on a vifir to Mtfs Cauftic, a 
young gentleman and his fifter, children of a neighbour ' 
of the Colonel's, with whofe appearance and manner I 
was particularly pleafed* — «« The hiftory of their pa- 
rents," (aid my friend, « is fomewhat .fingular>...aml I 
love to tell it, as I do every thing that is to the honour 
of our nature. Man is fo poor a thing taken in the 
grofs, that when I meet with an inftance of noblenefs 
in detail, I am glad to reft upon it long, and to' recall 
it often. 

« The father of thofe young folks, whofe looks you 
were ftruck with, was a gentleman of confideraUe do- 
mains and extenfive influence on the northern frontier^ 
of our county. In his youth he lived, as it was then 
more the fafhion than it is now, at the feat of his an- 
ceftors, furrounded with Gothic grandeur, and com- 
paffed with feudal followers and dependents, all of 
whom could trace their conne£tion, at a period more 
or lefs remote, with the family of their chief. Every 
donieftic in his houfe bore the family name, and looked 
on himfelf as in a certain degree partaking its dignity, 
and fharing its fortune. Of thefe, one was ia a parti- 
cular manner the favourite of his mafter. Albert Bane 
had been his companion from his infancy. Of an age 
fo much more advanced as to enable him to be a fort of 
tutor to his youthful Lord, Albert had early taught 

him 
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him dke rand eaterdbTes and ruiral amufements, in vhich 
he was eminendy &ilful ; ^e had attended him iQ the 
toarfc of his educatbn at home, of his travek abroad, 
and was ftUl th^ conftant companion of his excurfioos^ 
and die aflbciate of his fports. 

^ On one of thefe occafionSf a lavourite dog of AU 

ben's, ^hich He had trained himfelf, and ot whofe 

qualities he was proud, happened to mar the fport 

which his mafter expefted, who, irritated at the difap- 

pointmeat, and having his gun ready -cocked in his 

band, fiired at the animal, which, however, in the viox 

leace of his refentment, he miftd* Albert, to whom 

the dog (Ofcar) was as a child, remonftrated a^aiaft 

ihc raflmefs of the deed, in a manner rather too warm 

for his mafter, ruiHed as he was widi the accident, and 

oonfcious of being in the wrong, to bear. In his pafv 

Son be ftruck his faithful attendant ; who fufiered the 

indignity in filence> and. retiring, rather in grief than 

in:mger»kft bis native country that very nighty and 

when he reached the neareft town, enliftol with a re^ 

cndting party of a.re^ment then on foreign fervice. 

It was in the beginniag of the war with France which 

broke out in 1744, reouJcred remarkable for the rebeU 

lion whidb the policy of the French court excited, in 

which fome of the firft families in the Highlands were 

unfortunately engaged. Among thofe who joined the 

fbndard of Charles, was the mdler of Albert. 

After the battle of Culloden, fb fatal to that party, 
this gentleman, along with others who had efcaped the 
flaughter of the field, Oieltered himfelf from the rage of 
the unfparing ibldiery, among the diftant recefies of 
thpir country. ^ Tb him his native mouataim offered 
an afylum ; and thither he naturally fled for protect- 
tion. Acquainted, in the purfuits pf the chace, with 
every fecret path and unworn track, he lived for a con« 
fiderahle time, like the deer of his iforeft, dofe hid all 
day, and only venturing down at the fall of evening, 
to obtun from fame of his cottagers^ whole fidelity he 

could 
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could truft, a fcanty and precarious fupport. I have 
often heard him, for he is pne of my oldeft acquain- 
tances, defcribe the fcene of his hiding-place, at a later' 
period, when he could recoUef): it in its fublimity» 

without its horror. " At times," faid he, « when I 

ventured to the edge of the wood, among fome of thofe 
inacceffible crags which you remenriber a few miles 
from my houfe, I have heard, in the paufes of the breeze 
which rolled fuddenly through the pines beneath me, 
tlie diftant voices of the' foldiers, fiiouting in anfwer to 
one another, amidft their inhuman fearch. I have heard 
their {hots re-echoed from cliff to cliff, and feen re- 
fieded from the deep ftill lake, the gleam of thofe fires 
which confumed the cottages of my people. Some« 
times ihame and indignation had nearly overcome my 
fear, and I have prepared to rufli down the fteep, un- 
armed as I tras, and to die at once by the fwords of 
my enemies ; but the inftin£Uve love of life prevailed^ 
and ftarting as tlie roe bounded by me, I have again 
ihrunk back to the (belter I had left. 

<«One day," continued he, <<the noife was nearer 
than ufual ; and, at laft, from the cave in which I lay, 
I heard the parties immediately below fo clofe upon 
me, that I could diftinguifii the words they fpoke* 
After ibme time of horrible fufpenfe, the voices grew 
weaker and more diftant ; and at laft I heard them die 
away at the end of the wood. I rofe, and ftole to the 
mouth of the cave.; when fuddenly a -dog met me, and 
gave that fhort, quick bark by which they indicate theit 
prey. Amidft the terror of the cirtumftance, I was yet 
mafter enough of myfelf to difcover that the <log was 
Ofcar ; and I own to you I feh his appearance like the 
retribution of juftice and of Heaven.— Stand ! cried a 
threatening voice; and a foldier preffed through the 
thicket, with his bayonet charged.— *It was Albert ! 
Shame, confufion, and remorfe, ftopped.my utterapce, 
and I ftood motionlefs before him. — «My mafter!" 
faid he, with the f^ifled voice of wonder and of fear, 

and 
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Atkd tbrew himfelf ' at my' feet. . I had recovered mj 
tecol]e£);ion« You are revenged^ faid I, and I am your 
prifohcr-'* — ** Rcreaged ! Alas I you have judged too 
budlj of me; I have not had one happy day fince 
dtat fatal one on which I left my mafter }^but I have 
lived, I hope, to fave him. The party to which I be* 
Jong are pafled ; for I lingered behiad them among 
tfaofe woods and rocks which I remembered fo well in 
happier days. — There is, however, no time to be loft. 
In a few hours this wood will blaze, though they do 
not {ufpeGt that it ihelters you. Take my drefs, which 
may help, your efcape, and I will endeavour to difpofe 
of yours. On the coaft, to the weftward, we have 
learned there is a fmall party of your friends, whom, by 
following the river's track till du£k:, and then ftriking 
over the ihoulder of the hill, you may join without 
much danger of difcovery." — « I felt the difgrace of 
owing fo much to him I had injured, and remonftrated 
againft expofing him to ^uch imminent danger of its 
being known that he had favoured my efcape, which, 
from the temper of his commander^ I knew would be 
inftant death. Albert, in an agony of fear and diftrefs^ 
befought me .to think only of my own fafety. — " Save 
us bodi," faid he, " for if you die, I cannot live. Per- 
haps we may meet again; but whatever becomes of 
Albert, may the blcffing of God be with his mafter V* 

Albert's prayer was heard. His mafter, by the ex- 
ercife of talents which, though he had always poiTefledy 
adverfity only taught him to ufe, acquired abroad a 
ftation of equal honour and emolument; and when the 
profcriptions of party had ceafed, returned home to his 
own country, where he found Albert advanced to the 
rank of a Lieutenant in the army, to which his valour 
and merit had raifed him, married to a. lady by whom 
he had acquired Ibme little fortune, and was the father 
of an only daughter, for whom nature had done much, 
au(} to whofe native endowments it was the chief ftudy 
and delight of -hier parents to add every thing that art 

could 
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conld befttnr. The gratitude of the chief waa otiky 
«quilfed b^ the happincfs of his follower, whofe boneft 
pride «>■ not long ifter gratified, by his daughter's be 
coming the wife of that mafter whom bis generond 
fidcKty had faved. That mailer, bjr the dsmency of 
moie indulecDt and liberal times, was again reftofcd 
to the domams of his anceftors, and had the fatisfaftion 
of feeing the grandfini ai Albeit enjojr the hcRditary 
birtfarigtA of hu race. 
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On Education. 

HOWEVER Tf^tdely the thinking part of manltiftd 
may havd difFcred ijs to the propet mode of con- 
ducing education, they have always been uhanimous 
in dieir opinion of its imp6ttanc€. The otrtWard cf-' 
fcfts^ of it are obfery^d by the mod inafttentiVe. They 
know that the down arid the dancing-mafter arc the 
feme from the hand of Nature; and, althotigh a little 
fefther reflection is rcquifite to perceive the effeds of 
(fiikiire on the internal Tcnfes, it cannot be difpUted that 
the minfd, like the body, when arrived at firmnefs and 
maturity, tetains the impreffiofts it received iri^a m6re 
I^liant and tender ag6. 

The greateft part of mankifid, born to labour for 
their fubfiftenee, are fixed in habits of induftry by the 
iron hand of Ne^effity. They have little time or oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of the underftanding ; the 
errors and immoValities of their condud, that flow 
from the want of thbfe fcntiments which education ir 
intended to pt^uce, wilf^ on that account, meet with 
indulgence from every beftevbleht i^nd; But thofe 
who are placed in a confpicudu^ ftatibn, whofe vices 
become more complicated and deftruftive, by the abiife 
of knowledge, and the nrifappllcation of improved ta- 
lents, have no title to the fame indulgence. Their 
^tlt is heightened by the rank and fortune which 
pTOte6t them from puniflimcnt, and whioh, in fome 
degree, prrferve them from that infamy their conduS; 
has merited. 

I hold it, then, incontrovertible, that the higher the 
rank, the more, urgent is the neceflity for ftoring the 
mind with the principles, and direfking the paflions jxr 
Ae prafKce, of public and private virtue. 

It will be alloMred by all, that die great purpofe of 
education is to form the man and the citizen, that he 
may be virtuous, happy in himfelf, and ufeful to focie- 
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tf. To attain this end, his education fliould begin, as 
it were, from his birth, and be continued till he arrxYe 
at firmnefs and maturity of mind, as well as of body. 
Sincerity, truth, juftice, and humanity, are to be culti- 
vated from the firft dawnings of memory and obferva^ 
tion. As the powers of theCe increafe, the genius and 
difpofition unfold themfelves ; it then becomes neceflary 
to check, in the bud, every propenfity to folly or to vice ; 
to root out every mean, felfifh, and ungenerous fenti- 
ment ; to warm and animate the heart in the purfuit 
of virtue and honour. The experience of ages has 
hitherto difcovcred no furer method of giving right im-^ 
prefEons to young minds, than by frequently exhibiting 
to them thofe bright examples which hiftory a£Fords, 
and, by that means, infpiting them with thofe fenti- 
m^nts of public and private virtue which breathe in the 
writings of the fages of antiquity^ 

In this view, I have confidered the acquifition of the 
dead languages as a moft important branch in the edu- 
cation of a gentkmanu The flownefs w4th which he 
acquires^ them, prevents his memory from being loaded, 
with fa£i$ fafter than his growing realbn can compare 
and diftinguiih ; he becomes acquainted by degrees with 
the virtuous chara£):er8 of ancient times) he admires 
their juftice, temptrance, fortitude^ and public fpirit, 
and burns with a defir^ to imitate them. The impref- 
fions (hefe have made, and the reftraints to which he 
has been accuftomed, ferve as a check to tlie many 
tvtmuituous paffione- which the ideas of religion alone 
would, 9t that age, be unable to controul. Every vic« 
tpry he pbtaihs over himfelf ferves as a new guard to 
virtue. When .he errs, he becomes fenfible of his weak« 
nefs,' which, at the fam^ time that it teaches him nK)d6- 
ration and forgivenefs to others, (hows the neceility 
of keeping a ftn<Sler watch over his own a£lionst Du- 
ring thefe combats, his reafoning faculties expand, his 
judgment (trengthens, and^ while he becomes acquaint- 
ed witli the corruptions of the world, be fixes himfelf 
iii the praftice of virtue. 
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A man thus educated, enters upon the theatre of the 
world with many and great advantages. Accuftomed U> 
TcAeddoUy acquainted with human nature, the ftrength 
of virtue, and depravity of vice, he can trace a£tions to 
their fource, and be enabled, in the affairs of life, to 
avail himfelf of the wifdom and expeirience of paft ages. 
Very different is the modem plan of education fol- 
lowed by many, efpecially" with the children of perfons 
of fuperior rank. They are introduced into the world 
almoft from their very infancy. Inftead of having their 
minds ftored with the bright examples of antiquity, or 
thofe of modem times, the firft knowledge they acquire 
is of the vices with which they are furrounded ; and 
they learn what mankind are, without ever knowing; 
what they ought to be. Poflefied of no fentiment of 
virtue, of no focial zSc£kion, they indulge, to the ut- 
moft of their abdlity, the gratification c» every felfifli 
appetite, without any other reftraint than what felf-in- 
tereft di£lates.^ In men thus educated, youth is not 
the feafon: of virtue; they have contraded the cold in- 
difference, and all the vices of age, long before they ar«i 
rive at manhood, finding no entertainment in their 
own breafts, as void of friends as incapable of friend- 
fiiip, they fink reflection in a life of diffipation. 

As many of the bad effedis of the prefent fyftem of 
education may be attributed to a prematura introduc^^ 
tion into the world, I ihall conclude by reminding thofc 
parents and guardians who are fa anxious to bring their 
children and pupils early into public life, that one of 
di6-fineft gentleman, the brighteft geniufes, the moft 
ufeful and beft-informed citizens of which* antiquity 
has left usan example, did not think himfelf qualified 
to appear in public till the age of twenty-fix, and even 
continued his ftudies, for fome years after, under the 
eminent teachers of Greece and Rome. 
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On Envy. 



ENVT 18 ^moA the ooty vice whieh Is pradHcabl^ 
at all tioiess and in every place ^ the only paljSon 
M^hich can nevier lie quiet fpr want of irvita^po.} its ^ 
fed9, therefore, 9re every where difcoverable^ ^ihI i^ 
aittexnpts always to be dreaded. 

It is irppoifibl^ to mention ^ nam^ which iti>y ^^ 
yantageoas diftin^^ion has made eaiinf i|^, hnt UmP hi^ 
|;ent animofity wiU hurft o^t. The we$iUhy ^ti4er» 
however he may abftra^ him&lf from public .aS^i?)^ 
will never want tkofe who bifit, with 3byloc)i^j ih^ fhiffi 
sat but boardS) aiid that np cn^n can prpperiy b^ leraif 
hd ri^ch whofc fprt|in/? is at ti^ Qi^cy ^f Otc wtQ^ 
The b^aulyp ad^Hrn^d only with ^ uilWibki0V# gvM«» 
pf in^oosoe^ zM modefty* provokes, whef»«y^r ihi^ 99* 
p^rfij n ihpu&rid amrmurs of d§tra^iafi» 994 wbMp$f9 
of (uffiomi. The genius, ev^^ whm hf C9^»f9(im 
©nly.t© entmwn wi«i pl^afifig images of mmc, pr uji.. 
ftruifi by unfiWteftcd principles of fcif nee^ ygt iu4%f»' 
perfecutipq firpm iiuuica^raWe -^lififis, wh^ Afirimoay 
U excited merf^ly by the pain ^ feeing 9lh9f§ pl«»(ed, 
i>f hiring «ppl?iuf« which modiicr enjoys. 

The fr«q»e)icy pf e»vy makes it fp famiHir, i^ai k 
fifcapes our pp^i^e ; nor do we pft^ reAe^ nptm itf 
turp&tudie pr malignity, till we happen tP f^ iis mflu*^ 
ene«. When he tbsit has given no prpvppati^li to m»r 
lice, but by atteinpting to ejLcel 'm feme uMvil m$^ 
finds himjp?lf purfued, by multitudes whom h^. never 
faw, witli impUcfkbiJity of pcrfopal refentment 5 whc» 
h^ perceives clamour and malice let Ippfe upon him as a 
public enemy, and incited by every ftratagem of i^bir 
mation \ when he hears the misfortunes of his family, 
or the follies of his youth, expofed to the world 9 and 
every failure of conduft, or defe£t of nature, aggravate^ 
and ridiculed; he then learns to abhor thofe artifices 
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at which he only laughed before, and difcovers how 
much the happinefs of life would be advanced by the 
eradication of envy from the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a ftubborn weed of the mind, and 
ieldom yields to the culture of philofophy. There are, 
however, confiderations, which, if carefully implanted, 
and diligently propagated, might in time overpower 
and reprefs it, fihce no one can nurfe it for the fate 
of pleafure, as its cSeGts are only (hame, anguifh, and 
perturbation. 

It is, above all other vices, inconGftent with the cha- 
rzStcr of a focial being, becaufe it facrifices truth and 
kindnefs to very weak temptations* He that plunders 
a wealthy neignbour, gains as much as he takes away, 
and improves his own condition, in the fame propor- 
tion as he impairs another's; but he that blails a 
flourifliing reputation, muft be content with a fmall 
dividend of additional fame, fo fmall as can afibrd very 
little confolation to balance the guilt by vehich it is 
obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided mentioning that dangerous 
and empirical morality, which cures one vice by means 
of another. But envy is fo bafe and deteftable, fo vile 
in its original, and fo pernicious in its effects, that the 
predominance of almoft any other quality is to be de*- 
fired. It is. one of thofe lawlefs enemies of fociety, 
againft which poifoned arrows may honeftly be ufed. 
I^t it therefore be« conftantly remembered, that who- 
ever envies another, confefTes his iuperiority ; and let 
thofe be reforined by &eir pride, who have loft their 
virtue. 

It is no flight aggravation of the injuries which envy 
incites, that diey are committed againft thofe who have 
given no intentional provocation ; and that the fuiFerer 
is marked out for ruin, not becaufe he has failed in any 
duty, but becaufe he has dared to do more than was 
required. 

Almoft every other crime is pra£tifed by the help of 
fopie quality which might have produced efteem or 
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love> if » had been well cmpIoTCd ; but enry is a more 
unmixed and genuine evil { it purfucs a faztefnt end by 
defpicable meanSi and deiires not fo much its own ha|^ ' 
pinefe as another's mifcry. To aroid dejtravity like tliisf ' 
,it is not neceflary that any one fhould afpire to hcroifm 
or fan^lity, but only, that he fhould rdblvc not to 
quit the rank which nature afligns, and wilh to maintain ,. 
the dignity of a human being. 
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Naiicy Collins. 

AS I walked one evening thiougli St Andrew's 
Square, I obfcrrcd a girl, meanly drcffcd, coming 
along the pavement at it flow pace. When 1 palled 
her, flic turned a litrie towards mc, and made a fort of 
halt ; but Taid nothing. I went on a few fteps before 
I turned my eye to obfcrve her. She had, by this time, 
Tcfumed her former pace. I remarked a certain ele- 
gance in her form, which the poorncfs of her garb 
could not altogether orercome : Her peribn was thin 
and genteel, and there was fomething not ungraceful 
in the ftoop of her head, and the fcemtng feeblenefs 
with which (he walked. I could not refill the defire, 
which her appearance gave mc, of knowing fomewhat 
of her fiiuation and circumllances : I therefore walked 
back, and palTed her with fuch a look as might induce 
her to fpeak what (he fcemed deCrous to fay at firft. 
Tills had the eftft I wi(hed — " Pity a poor oiphan !" 
faid fhe, in a voice tremulous and weak. I (topped, 
«nd put my hand in my pocket : I had now a better op- 
port unit- 
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portunity of obferving her. Her face was thin and 
pale ; part of it Was fliaded by her hair, of a light 
brown colour, which was parted, in a difordered man- 
ner, at her forehead, and hung loofe upon her fboal*- 
ders ; round them was cad a piece of tattered clo^^ 
which with one hand fhe held acrofs her bofom, while 
the other was half outftretched to receive the bounty I 
intended for her. Her large blue eyes were caft on the 
ground: She was drawing back her hand as I put. a 
trifle into it; on receiving which {he turned them up 
to me, muttered fomething which I could not hear, 
and then, letting go her cloak, and prei&ng her hands 
together, burft into tears. 

It was not the a£lion of an ordinary beggar, and my 
curiofity was ftrongly excited by it. I deiired her ta 
follow me to the houfe pf a friend hard by, whofe be- 
neficence I have often had occafion to know. When- 
(he arrived there, (he was fo fatigued and worn out, that 
it was not till after fome means ufed to reftore her that 
Ihe was able to give us an account of her misfortunes. 

Her name, ihe told us, was Collins $ the place of 
her birth one of the northern counties of England., 
Her father, who had died feveral years ago^ left hec 
remaining parent with the charge of her, then a^child^ 
and one brother, a lad of feventeen. By his induftry> 
however, joined to that of her mother, they were tolera- 
bly fupported, their father having died pofleflled of a 
fmall farm, with the right of pafturage on ^n adjoining 
common, from which they obtained a decent livelihood: 
that, laft funimer-, her brother having become acquaint- 
ed with a recruiting ferjeant, who was quartered in a 
neighbouring village, was by him enticed to enlift as a 
foldier, and fopn after marched off, along with fome 
other recruits, to join his regiment : That this, (he be- 
lieved, broke her mother's "heart, for ihe had never af- 
terwards had a day's health, and, at length, had died 
about three weeks ago: That, immediately after her 
death, the fteward, employed by the 'fquire of whom 
their farm was held, took pofleifion of every thing for 
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l4» an^ars of tfadr rent : That, as 4^ hzi lieand hex 
brothor's regia^i^ wa^ in SicotlaiDd when be enlifted, 
Jbehatd waiulere4 thither in .c^eft of him, as ihe had 
no oUkst irelation in the vorld to .own her ! But fbc 
Somdt x>Q arriving there, that the regiment had been 
eiabarke4 feverajl inonths be|bre, and was goi^e a great 
way^, <hc jcoiUd not teli vfcither. 

^This news/' faid fhfif *^hid hold of mj h^art; 
<< ai4 1 Wv^ Wd Simethifig wror^ here,'' putting her 
h9od to ^T boOfm^ ^cv^T fioce. I got a bed and fiunc 
<< yi£)ttta}6 in ib^ hpufe of a wpfiguui hi^e in town, tp 
^ whom I told my ftory, and who feemed to pity mc 
^' I had then a little bundle of things, which I had 
" been allowed to take with me after my mother's 
" death ; but, the night before laft, fomebody ftole it 
*< from me ^jirhile I flept ; and the woman faid (he 
<< would keep me no longer, and turned me oiit into 
^* the ftreet, where I have .fince remained, and am al- 
" moft dying for want." 

^he w»s now in better hands ; but our aflillance had 
come too late. A frame, naturally delicate, had yield- 
ed to the fatigues of her journey and the hardfliips of 
her fituation* She declined by flow but uninterrupted 
degrees, and yefterday breathed her laft. A fhort while 
hefore (he expired, ihe aflced to fee me ^ and taking 
from her bofom a little filver Ipcket, which (he told me 
had been her mother's, ^nd which all her diflredes 
could not make her part with,, begged I would keep it 
for her dear brother, and five it hii^, if ever he fhould 
return home, as a token o? her. remembrance. 

I felt this poor girl's fate ftrongly ; but I tell not her 
ftory merely to indulge my feelings ; I would make the 
^efle£^ions it may excite in my readers ufeful to others 
who may fuflfer from fimilar caufes. There are many, 
I fear, from whom their country has called brothers, 
tons, or fathers, to bleed in her fervice, forlorn, like 
poor Nancy Collins, with *< no relation in the world to 
**own them." Their fuflerxngs are often unknown, 
^hcn they are fuch as moft demand compaffion. The 
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mind that'cannot obtmde its diftrefles on the ear (yf 
pity, is formed to feel their [xnghancy the dcepcft. 

In our idea of military operations, we are too apt tc» 
forget the misfortunes of the people. In defeat, \re^ 
think of the fall, and in viAory, of the glory of com- 
manders -, wc Seldom allow ourfelves to confider how- 
many, in a lower rank, both events make wretchcd-1 
How many, anudft the acclamations of natiooal triumph* 
are left to the helplefs mifery of the widow and the 
orphan, and, while ritlory celebrates h^r feftival, fe^, ' 
in thefr diftam borels, the extremities of want and 
wretchedneig 1 
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Hie Arts of deceiving Conscience. 

IT is eafj for every man^ whatever be his chara£ler 
with otherSf to find reafons for efteeming hiihfelf ; 
9nd therefore cetifure^ contempt, or conviction of 
crimes, feldom deprive him of his own favour. Thofe, 
indeed, who can fee only external fadis, may look upon 
him with abhorrence ; but when he calls himfelf to his 
pwn tribunal, he finds every fault, if not abfolutely ef- 
faced, yet fo much palliated, by the goodnefs of his in- 
^ tention, and the cogency of the motive, that very little 
guilt or turpitude remains ; and when he takes a fur- 
vey of the whole complication of his .chara&er,, he dif- 
covers fo many latent excellencies, fo many virtues that 
want but an opportunity to exert themtelves in a£t, 
and fo many kind wifhes fox univer&l happinefs, 'that 
he looks on himfelf as fuffcrinff unjuiUy under the in- 
famy of fingle failings^ while the general temper of his 
mind is unknown or unregarded. 

It is natural to mean well, when only abftraded ideas 
of virtue are propofed to the mind, and no particular 
paf&on turns us afide from ref^itude j. and fo willing is 
every man to flatter himfelf, that the difierence between 
approving laws and obeying th^m, is frequently for- 
gotten; he that acknowledges the obligations of mo- 
lality, and pleafes his vanity with enforcing them to 
others, concludes himfelf zealous in the caufe of virtue, 
though he has no longer any regard to her precepts 
than they conform to his own defires ; and counts him- 
felf among I^r warmeft lovers, becaufe he praifes her 
beauty, though every rival fteals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have little re- 
courfe to the refinements of fpeculation, but who yet live 
at peace with themfelves, by means which require lefs 
underftanding, or lefs attention. When their hearts are 
burthened with the confcioufnefs of a crime, inftead of 
feeking for fome remedy within themfelves, they look 
roand upon the reft of mankind, to find others tainted 
with the fame guijt : They pleafc themfelves with ob- 
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ferving, that they hare nambers on their fide ; and that 
though they are hunted out from the fociety of good 
men, they are not likely to be condemned to ibllttide. 

No man yet was etcr wicked without ^cret difton- 
tent ; and according to the different degrees of remain<*- 
ing virtue, or une^^tJnguiflied reafon, he either endea<- 
vdurs to refcrm himfclf, or corrupt others ; eltlreir to 
regain the ftation which he has quitted, or prevail att 
Others fb' imitate his defe6):ion ; for, as gniit is propsiga* 
te<f , the power of reprbach is- d^niniflicd ; and^ ^tnong 
hxnnbers equally deteftable, cvelry individual may- be 
flieltered from- (name, thOtrgH not from confcience. 

The man who is btantlcd with cowardice, may, with 
fome appeatatice of propriety, turn ail his force of zt^ 
gmnent againfl a ftuj^td contempt of life, and rafti pre-fc 
cipitation into Unncceffery danger. Every receffiott 
ft'om temerity is anajjpeoaeh towards^ cofwardi^e j and 
though it be'confefled that: bravery, like other vh-tucs, 
ftands between faults oh either haiid, yet the place of 
l3ic middle point may always be difpiited ; he may 
therefore often impote upon carelefs underftandings, 
by taming the attention wholly from himfclf,- and 
keeping it iiiced invariably on the oppofite f anl^ ; and by 
ihcwing how many ctib are avoided by his behaviour^ . 
he may conceal for a tjme thofe which are incurred. 

It is generaHy not fo much the defire of men,* funk 
into depravity, to deceive the world, as themfclvcs ; for- 
"^hen no particular circumftances make them dependent 
on others, infamy difturbs them little, but as it revives 
dieir rcmorfe, and iy echoed to them from their own 
hearts. The fcntfence moft dreaded is that of reafon 
arid confcience, which they would engage on their fide 
at any price but the labours of duty, and the forrows of 
repentance. For this purpofc every feducemcnt and 
fallacy is fought ; the hopes dill reft upon fonie hew 
experiment, till life is at an end ; and the laft hour fteals 
on unperceivedi while the faculties are engaged in re- 
fitting rtafbn, and rcpreffing the fcnfc or Ae Divine 
difapprobation; 
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0» the Guilt of incurring Debts y dvithout an 
Intention or Prospect of Payment. 

4 

AMONG the various devices which young men 
. hare invented to involve tkemfeives in difficulties 
and in ruin, none is more frequent than that of in-» 
earring debt without any real neceffity. No fooner is 
tlie aipiring youth emancipated from his (chool, or hit 
guardian and fuperintfendentSi than he becomes, in his 
own idea, a man, and not only fo, but a man of con* 
fequence, whom it behoves to drefs and make a figure. 
To accompliifa the purpofe of making a figure, fomc 
expenfive vices are to be afie£ted or praf^ifed. But as 
the ftipend^ of young men juft entering into life are 
ofually inconfiderable, it is neceflary to borrow on the 
moft difadvantageous terms, or to purchafe the various 
Fequifites of a pleaiurable life on credit. The debt 
loon accumulates from fmall beginnings to a great fiim. 
The young adventurer continues, while his credit is 
good, in the fame wild career ; bat adieu to real plea'** 
fizre, to improvement, to honeft ihduftry, atid to a quiet 
fxiind. His peace is wounded. A perpetual load feems 
to weigh him down ; and though his feelings may, by 
length of time and habit, become too callous to be at- 
fe£ked by the mifery of his fituation,yet he is loft to all 
. fincere enjoyment; and if he fall not a vi^iim to de& 
pair, furvives only to gain a precarious exiftence at the 
gaming-table, to deceive the unwary, and to elude the 
refearches of perfecuting creditors. Even if he be ena* 
bled, by the death of his parents or rich relations, to 
pay the debts which his youthful folly has contra£bed | 
yet has. he fufiered long and much, and loft the begin** 
ning of life, the feafon of radonal delight and fi^id im^ 
provement, in diftrefs and fears ; in fabricating excufes 
and pretences, and in flying from the eager purfuit of 
dons axid bailiffs. 

But this folly, however pregnant with mifery, is en- 
titled to pity, and may, in fome degree, admit of thofe 
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ufual palliations, youdiful ardour and want of experi« 
ence. Thoufands, and tens of thoufands, have ruined 
their fortunes and their happinefs by haftily running 
into debt before they knew the value of money, or the 
confequences of their embarraflinent. W^ pity their 
misfortune, but in the firft part of their progrefs we do 
not ufually accufe them of diflipnefty* 

But the habit of incurring debt, though in the earlier 
periods of life it may originate in thoughtleffiiefs, com- 
monly leads to a crime mod atrpcious in itfelf, and 
injurious to fociety. He who prayed againft poverty^ 
left he (hould be poor and fteal, underftood human na- 
ture. Difficulties and diftrefles have a natural tendency 
to leflen the reftraints of confcience. The fortrefs of 
honour, when ftornied by that fort of poverty which is 
occafioned by profligacy, and not defended with found 
principles (fuch as men of the world do not often po& 
fefs) has for the moil part yielded at difcretion. He 
then wbo began with incurring debt merely becaufe he. 
was ftrongly ftimulated by paffion or fancy, and was not 
able to pay for their gratification, proceeds,_when the 
habit is confirmed, and the firft fcruples difmified, to 
contra£^ debt wherever unfufpe£ting confidence will 
aflFord him an opportunity. 

Many of the perfons who live on the fubftance of 
others, by borrowing, purchafing, or employing, with* 
out intending, and without being able, to pay, make a 
i^lendid figure, and pafs for gentlemen and men of ho* 
nour. But however they may felicitate themfelves on 
their fuccefs, and in the gratification of their pride and 
vanity, I ihall not hefitate to pronounce them more cri« 
minal and deteftable than highwaymen and houfebreak> 
ers, becaufe, to the crime of a^ual theftj they add a 
jQdoft ungenerous breach of confidence* 
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Learning should be sometimes applied to cut* 

tivate our Morals. 

ENVY5 cuTiofity, and our fenfe of the imperfedion 
of oar prefent ftate, incline us always to eftimate 
the advantages which are in the poflemon of others 
above their real value. Every one muft have remarked 
what powers and prerogatives the vulgar imagine to be 
€onfierred by learning. A man of fcience is expe^ied 
to excel the unlettered and unenlighted, even on occa^ 
fions where literature is of no ufe, and among weak 
minds lofes part of his reverence by dilGcovering no fu* 
periority in thofe parts of life in which all are una-* 
voidably equal ; as when a monarch makes a progrefs 
to the remoter provinces^ the ruftics are faid fome« 
times to wonder that they find him of the fame fize 
with themfelves. 

• Thefe. demands of prejudice and folly can never be 
fadsfied, and therefore many of the imputations which 
learning fuffers from difappointed. ignorance, are with* 
out reproach. Tet it cannot be denied, that there are 
fome failures to which men of ftudy are peculiarly ex« 
pofed. Every condition has its difadvantstges. The 
circle of knowledge is too wide for the moft aftive and 
diligent inteUefl, and while fcience is porfued with 
ardour, other accomplifliments of equal ufe are nece& 
farily negle£led; as a fmall garrifon muft leave one 
part of an extenfive fortrefs naked, when an alarm calls 
them to another. 

l^e learne^i howeyer, might generally fupport their 
dignity with more fuccefs, if they fufiered not them<^ 
(elves to be mifled by fuperfluous attainments of quali* 
fications which few can underftand or value, and by 
ikill which they may fink into the grave without any 
confpicuous opportunities of exerting. Raphael, in re* 
turn to Adam's enquiries into the courfes of the ftars 
and the revolutions of heaven^ counfels him to with- 
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draw his mind from idle fpecnlationS) and, inftead of 
watching motimis which he has no power to regulate^ 
to employ his faculties upon nearer and more interelt- 
ing obje^s, the furvey of his paffions, the knowledge 
of duties which muft daily be performed, and the de— 
te£lion of dangers which muft daily be incurred. 

This angelic counfel every man of letters ihould al- 
ways have before him. He that devotes himfelf whciily 
to retired ftudy> naturally finks from omiffion to forget- 
fulnefs of (bcial duties, and fcom which he muft be 
fometimes awakened, and recalled to the general coa-t 
dition of mankind. 

So many hindrances may obftrud the acquifition of 
luiowledge, that there is Kttl^ reafon for wondering that 
it is in a few hands. To the greater part of mankind 
the duties of life are tnconfiftent with much ftudy, and 
the hours which they would fpend upon letters tnuft 
be ftokn from their occupations and their families* 
Many fufier themfelves to be lured by more fprighthf 
and luxuriant pieafures from the (hades of contempla- 
ticMi, where they find feldom more than a calm delight, 
ibch as, thou^ greater dian all others, if its certainty 
and its duration be reckoned widi its power of gratifixa- 
lion, is yet eafily quitted for fome extemporary joy^ 
which the prefent moment offers, and another p^riiaps 
will put out of reach. i 

It is the great excellence of learmng that it borrows 
very little from time or place $ it is not confined to 
feafon or climate, to cities or to the couiitry, but may 
be cuftivated and enjoyed where no other pleafure can 
be obtained. But this quality, which conftitutes much 
of its value, is one occafion of ncgle£i ; what may be 
done at all times with equal propriety, is deferred irom 
day to day, till the mind is gradually reconciled to the 
omiilion, and die attention is turned to other objefis. - 
This habitual idlenefs gains too much power to be con- 
quered,^ and the foul finks from the idea of intellectual 
labour and intenfenefs of meditation. 

Thar thofe who^profefs to advance learning fomt^ 

times 
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times obftrud it, camiot be denied } tbe continual mul« 
tiplication of books not onljr diftrafla choice^ but dif^ 
appoints enquiry. To him that has moderately ftored 
his mind with iniages> few writers afibid any norclty t 
or what little they tiare to add to the common ftock of 
learning is fo buried in the mafs of general notions, 
that, ItJce elver mingled with the ore of lead, it is too 
Uttle to pay for the labour of reparation ; and he that 
Itas often been deceived by the promife of a title, at laft 
grows weary of examining, and is tempted to conGder 
all as equally fallacious. 
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Tlie Story of Maria— from Sterne. 

TIEY were the fweetcft notes I ever heard s 
and I inftantly let down the fore-glafs to hear 
them more di&inAly— Tis Maria, faid the poltillionj 
obfcrving I was liftening — Poor Maria, continued he, 
(leaning his body on one fide to let me fee her, for be 
was in a line betwixt us) is litting upon a bank playing 
her vefpers upon her pipe, with her little goat beCde her. 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a 
look fo perfectly in tune to a feelTiig heart, that I in- 
ftantly made a vow, I would give him a four-and-twenty 
fous piece, when I got to Moulint~ 

— And who 'upoer Maria? iuAl. 

The love and pity of the villages around tu ; faid the 
pollillion~-it is but three years ago, that the fun did 
mot fhine upon fo ^ir, fo quick-witted, and amiable a. 
maid ; and better fate did Maria defeiye, than to have 
hev banns forbid by the intrigues of the cUrate of the 
pariOi who publiflied them— ^ 

He was going on, wheq Maria, who had made a Ciort 
paufcj put the pipe to hei moiuhj and began the air a- 
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gain — thej were tlic lame- notC8> — ^yct vrcft ten tirtics^ 
tweeter : it is the evening fervice to the virgin, faid the 

yoting inan ^but who has tangbt her to phtj itr-^ 

or how (he came by. het pipe, no one knows ; we think 
diat Heaven has affifted her in^ both ; for ever fince ihe 
has been unfettled in her mind, it feems her only con- 
folation — ^ihe has never once had the pipe out of her 
hand, but plays that fervice upon it almoft night and 
day. 

The poftillion delivered this widi fo much difcretion 
and natural eloquence, that I could not help decypher«- 
ing fomething in his £ace above his condition, and 
flioold have fifted out hi&hiftory, had not poor Maria's 
taken fo f ulP pofleffion of me* 

We had got up by this time aknoft to the bank where 
Maria was fitting : (he was in a thin white jacket, with 
her hair, all but two trefles, drawn up into a fiik net, 
with a few olive leaves twifted a little fantaftically on 
one fide — ihe was beautiful j and if ever I felt the full 
force of SHI honefl: heart-ache^^ it wa3 the moment I faw 

her ^ 

—God help her I poor damfel ( above a hundred 
i mafies, faid the ^poftillion, have been faid in the feveral 
pariih . churches, and convents around, for her,-— but 
without eScGt s we have ftill hopes, as fke is fenfible 
for fliort intervals, that the virgin at laft will reftore 
her to her&lf V but her parents, who know her beft, arc 
hopelefs upon that fcore, and think her fenfes are loft 
for ever, n 

As the poftillion fpoke tfiis, Maria made a cadence 
ib melancholy, fo tender and <|uerulous, that I fprung^ 
out of the chaife to help her, and found myfelf fitting 
betwixt her and her goat before I relapfed from my 
enthufiafm. . 

Maria looked wiflifuUy for fome time at me, and 
then at her goat — and thea at me — ^and then at the 
goat again ; and fo on, alternately — >. — 

—Well, Maria, Md I foftly— What rcfcmblance do 
jott find ? 
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I do intreat the candid reader to believe me,' that it 
was from the humbleft conviflion of what a heaft misui 
18, — that I afked the queftion \' and that I would not 
have let fallen an unfeafonable pleafantry in the vene- 
rable prefence of Mifery, to be entitled to all the wit 
that ever Rabelais fcattered — and yet I own my heart 
fmote me, and that I fo fmarted at the very idea-of it, 
that I fwore I would fet up for wifdom, and utt^r grave 
fentences the reft of my days — and never — never atr-, 
tempt again to commit mirth with man, woman, or 
child, the longeft day I had to live. 

As for writing nonfenfe to them— I believe, there 
was a referve — but that I leave to the world. 

Adieu, Maria ! adieu, poor haplefs damfel ! 
fome time, but not now, I may hear thy forrows from 
thy own lips — ^but I was deceived; for that moment 
fhe took her pipe, and told me fuch a tale of woe with . 
it, that I rofe up, and, with broken and irregular ftep% 
walked foftly to my chaife. 
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In my next journey I was prompted to go half a 
league out of my road to the village where her parent^ 
dwelt to'enquire after her. 

' — ^The old mother came to the door, her looks told 
me the ftory before fhe opened her mouth — She had 
ioft her huiband \ he had died, fhe faid, of anguifh, for 

the lofs of Maria's fenfes about a month before She 

had feared at firft, fhe added, that it would have plun- 
dered her poor girl of what little underftanding was 
left — ^but, on the contrary, it had brought her more to 
herfelf — ftill fhe could not reft — ^her poor daughter/ 
{he faid, crying^ was wandering fome where about the 
road 

-—Why does my pulfe beat languid as I write this? 
and what made La Fleur, whofe heart feemed only to 
be tuned to joy^ to pafs the back of his hand twice a* 
crofs his eyes, as the woman ftood and told it ? I 
beckoned to the poftillion' to turn back into the road. . 

When 
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"When vrt had got within half a mile of Mouliiia^ 
*^t a Httle opening m the road leading to a thicket, I 
difcovered poor Maria fitting under a poplar — Ihe was 
fitdi^ with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning 
on one fide within her hand— a fmall brook ran at the 
foot of the tree* 

I bid the poftillion go on with the chaife to Moulins^-* 
and La Flenr to befpeak my fupper — and that I would 
walk after him* 

She was drefied in white, and nnich as mj friend de>» 
fcribed her, except that her hair hung loofe, which be- 
fore was twifted within a filk net i She had fnper* 
added likewife to her jacket, a pale green ribband> 
which fell acrofs her fhoulder to her waift ^ at the end 
of which hung her pipe^  H er goat had been a« faitlw 
left as her lorer; and ihe had got a little dog in lieu of 
him, which ihe had kept tied by a ftring to her ghrdlei 
as I looked at her dog, ihe drew him towards her with 
the fhring— — « Thou ihalt not leave me, Syhio,'* faid 
(he. I looked in Maria's eyes, and faw ihe was think* 
ing more of her father than of her lover or her littk 
goat ; for as ihe uttered them, the tears trickled down 
her cheeks. 

I iat down clofe by her ; and Maria let me wipe tbem 
away as diey fell, with my handkerchief.-*-*^! then 
tbeepcd it in my own — and then in hers — and then in 
' mine— and then I wiped hers again— and as I did it, i 
felt fuch indescribable emotion within me, as I am fort 
could not be accounted for from any coinbinarions of 
matter and motion. 

I iim pofitive I have a ^ul ^ nor can all the books 
with which materialifls^ have peftered the world evev 
convince me of the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to.herfelf, I aiked her 
if ihe remembered a tall thin'perfon of a man who had 
iat down betwixt her and her goat about two vears be- 
fore ? She faid, ihe was much unfettled at tnat time, 
bot remembered it upon two accounts — ^that ill as ihe 
was, flie faw the perfon pitied her i and next, diat hey 

goat 
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goat had ftoten his handkerchiefi and (he had beat Einr 
for the dieft fl ie had wafhed it, fhe faid, in the 

biook> and kept it ever fince in her pocket to reftorc it 
to him in cafe (he ihould ever fee him again, wluch^ ihe 
added, he had half promifed her. As (he told me this^ 
flie took the handkerchief out of her pocket to let me 
fee it ; ihe had folded it up neatly in a couple of vine 
leaves, tied round with a tendril-^on opening it, I faw 
an S marked in one of the corners. 
- She had £nce that, fhe told me, ftrayed as far as 
Rome, and walked round St Peter's once^— and retum* 
ed back — that (he found her way alone acrofs the A« 
pcnines^-had travelled over all Lombardy without mo* 
ney^^and throu^ the flinty roads of Savoy without 
(hoes — how (he had borne it, and how (he had got fup* 
ported, (he could hot tell - b ut God tenders the wind^ 
(aid Maria, to the (horn lamb. 

Shorn, indeed ! -and to the qmck, faid I ; and was 
tiion in my own land, where I have a cottage, I would 
take thee to it and (belter thee : thou (houldft eat of myr 
own bread, and drink of my own cup— I would be kind 
to thy Sylvio-!-*^in all thy weakneflTes and wanderings I 
would feek after thee and bring thee back — ^when the 
fun went down, I would fay my prayers; and when I 
had done thou (houldft play the evening fohg upon thjE 
pipe, nor would the incenfe of my facrifice be wor(e 
accepted for entering heaven along with, that of a bro- 
ken heart. 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered this ; and Ma- 
ria obferving, as I took out my handkerchief, that it 
was fteeped too much already to be of u(e, would needs' 
go wa(h it in the (tream. A nd where wUl you dry 
it, Maria ? faid I— ^I will dry it in my bofom, faid (he 
i t will do me good. , 

And is your heart ftill fo warm, Maria ? faid L 

I touched upon the firing on which hung all her for- 
rows — (he looked with wi(iful diforder for ibme tiooe 
in my face ; and then, without faying any thing, took 
her pipe, and played her fcrvice to the Virgin ^  T he 

firing 
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ftri&g I had touched ceafed to vibrate— in a moment 
oriwo Maria turned to herfelf— let her pipe fall, and 
lofc up. N 

And where are you going, Maria ? faid L She 
faid, to Moulins.— — £et us go, faid I, together.*-Ma- 
ria put her tnn within mine, and lengthening the firing 
to let ibe dog follow — in that order we entered Mouf- 

1 }qa . - 

' Though I hate falutations and greetings in the mar* 
ket place, yet when we got into the middle of this, I 
fiopped to take my laft look and laft farewell of Maria* 

Maria, though not tall, was neFerthelcfs of the firft 
order of fine forms   afili^ion had touched her 
looks with fomething that was icarce earthly*-— ftiU 
ihe was feminine— —and fo much was there about her 
of all that the heart wifhes, or .the eye looiks for in wo 
man, that cotdd the traces be ever worn out of her 
Inrain, and thofe of Eliza's out of mine, (he (hould not 
onij eat of my bread and drink of my own cup^ but Maria 
ihould he in my bofom, and be unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor lucklefs maiden \ ^ i mbibe the joil and 
wine which the compaihon of a ftranger, as he jour* 
iiieth on his way, now pours into thy wound s  that 
hemg who has twice bruifed thee, can only bind them 
ap for ever. 
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The Want of Piety arises from the Want qf^ 

Sensibility. 

IT appears to tot^ tltat die mind of man, when it is 
free from natural <lefed8 and acquired corruption} 
feels no lefs a tendency to the indulgence of devotion^ 
than to virtuous lore, or to any other of the more 
i^efined and elevated aficdions. But debauchery and 
excefs contribute greatly to deftroy all the fufceptible 
delicacy with which nature ufually fumiflies the heart ; 
and, in the general extin£bion of our better qualities, 
it is no wonder that fe pure a fentiment as that of piety 
fliould be one of the firft^to expire. 

It is certain that the underftanding may be improved 
in a knowledge of die world, and in the arts of fucceed^ 
ing in it, whUe die heart, or whatever confUtutes the 
feat of the moral and fendmental feelings, is gradually 
receding from its proper and original perfeftion. In- 
deed experience feems to evince, that it is hardly poffi- 
ble to arrive at the charader of a complete man of tb^ 
world, without lofing matiy of the moft valuable fenti« 
ments of uncorrupted nature. A complete man of the 
world is an artificial being; he has difcarded many of 
the native and^ laudable tendencies of his mind, and 
adopted a new fyftem of objeAs and propenfities of his 
own creation. Thefe are commonly grofs, coarfe, for- 
did, felfiih, and fenfual. All, or either of thefe attri- 
butes, tend dire£lly to blunt the fenfe of every thing 
liberal, enlarged, difinterefted ; of every thing whith 
participates more of an intelle^ual than of a fenfual 
nature. When the heart is tied down to the earth by 
lufl: and avarice, it is not extraordinary diat the eye 
fliould be feldom lifted up to heaven. To the man wno 
fpends the Sunday (becaufe he thinks the day fit for lit- 
tle elfe) in the counting-houfe, in travelling, in the ta- 
vern, or in the brothel, thofe who go to church appear 

as 
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«; -fools, ana tlie^bufiriefs' they' go' upon' ^ 
He is callous to thbfedlhgs' of' devotion*; biit he is* 
tfeMbhngly alive td'all that'gratiJSes his lenfes or pro-' 
motes hfisihfereft. 

It has been remarked of thdfe 'writers v^ho' havt at- 
tacked ChrifliaiiityVanct repreferited'all religioris merely ' 
asdiveffified modes of fuperttition, that' they wfere* in-* 
iJWd,'.f6r*the moll part, men of'a'mebyphyHcal'aHia^ 
dSfptitatiduVturh of mihd^ b'ut'ufualiy irttle'dirfipguiflie'd'* 
for benigiiify and" gefterofff y: Tk^c ' was) arhidft ' aU^ 
their pretenfions to logical fagacity, a cloudinefs of 
ideas, and a coldnefs of heart, which rendered them 
very unfit judges on a qaeftion in which the heart is 
chiefly interefted ; in which the lapguage of nature is 
more expreffive and convincing, than all the dreary fub- 
tleties of the difmal metaphyficians. Even the reafon- 
idjr.iiaculty, on which we fo greatly value ourfelves, 
may be perverted by exceflive refinement ; and there is 
au abftrufe, but vain and foolifh philofophy, which phi- 
lofophifes us out of the nobleft parts of our noble na- 
ture. One of thofe parts of us is our inftinftivc fenfc 
of religion, of which not one of thofe brutes whidi the 
philofophers moft admire, and to whofc rank they wifli 
to reduce us^ is found in the flighteft degree to partici- 
pate. 

Such philofophers may h€ called, in a" double fenfe^ 
the enemies of mankind. They not only endeavour to 
entice man from his duty,' but to rob him of a mo(L 
exalted and natural plea.fure. Such, furely, is the 
plcafure of devotion. For when the foul rifea above 
this little orbi and pdurs its adoration at the throne of 
celeftial Majefty, the holy fervour which it feels is itfelf 
a rapturous delight. Neither is this a declamatory re- 
prefentation, but a truth felt and acknowledged by all 
the fons of men ^ except thofe wholiave been defetbive 
in fenfibility, or who hoped to gratify the pride or the 
malignity of their hearts, by fingular and pernicious 
ipeculation; . 

M It 
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It is, liowever, certain, that a devotional tafte and faa- 
bit are very deftrable in themfelves, cxclulive of ^cir 
efic£ls in meliorating the morals and difpoGtion, and 
promoting prefent and future felicity. They add di^^- 
nity, pleuure, and fecurity to any age ; but to old ^e. 
they are the mofl becoming grace, the moft fubllantjal 
fupport, and the IWectefl comfort. In order (o preferve 
, them, it will be necelTary to preferve our fcnfibility ; 
and notiung will contribute fo much to this purpofej as 
a life of temjperancej of innocence, and fimpUcity. 
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Self-Delusion. 

IF it be reafonable to eftimate the difficulty of any 
enterprife by frequent mifcarriages, it may juftiy be 
concluded that it is not eafy for a man to know him- 
i fclf ; for whercfoevcr we turn our view, we fhall find 
almoft all with whom we converfe fo nearly as to judge 
of their fentiments, indulging more favourable concep- 
tions of their own virtue than they have been able to 
imprefs upo^ others, and congratulating themfelves up- 
on degrees of excellence, which their fondeft admirers, 
cannot allow them to have attained* 

Thofe reprefentations of imaginary virtue are gene- 
rally confldered as arts of hypocrify, and as fnares laid 
I ' fiyr confidence and praife. But I believe the fufpicion 
often unjuft ; thofe who thus propagate their own re- 
putation, only extend the fraud by which they have 
been themfelves deceived ^ for this tailing is incident to 
I numbers, who feem to live without defigns, competi- 
tions, or purfuits } it appears on occafions which pro- 
mife no acceffion of honour or of profit, and to perfons 
L from whom very little is to be hoped or feared. It is, 
indeed, not eafy to tell how far we may be blinded by 
the love of ourfelves, when we refle£l how much a 
fecondary paffion can cloud our judgment, and how 
few faults a man, in the firft raptures of love, can dif- 
cover in the perfon or condo£k of his miftrefs. 

One fophifm by which men perfuade themfelves that 
they have thofe virtues which they really want, is form- 
ed by the fubftitution of fingle afts for habits. A mifet 
^^ho once relieved a friend from the danger of a prifon, 
fuflers his imagination to* dwell for ever upon his own 
heroic generofity ; he yields his heart up to indignation 
at thofe who are blind to merit, or infenfible to mifcry, 
and who can pleafe themfelves with the enjoyment of 
that wealth, which they never permit others to partake. 

Ma From 
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From any cenfurcs of the world, or reproaches of his 
confcience, he has an appeal to adion and to knoMr- 
ledge ; and though his whole life is a courfe of rapacity 
and avarice, he concludes himfelf to be tender and libe- 
ral, becai^fe.he has once.perforqied an ,a€l of liberalifty 
and tenciernefs. 

As a glafs wixichr magnifies obje&s hj the appcq^u^jk 
cf one end tp the eye, JeiTens them by the ^ppllca^ofi 
of tl^ other, fo .vices are extenuated by the ir^crfion erf 
that fallacy by which virtues are a^gx^ented. T^p^ 
faults which we cannot conceal from qur awn fiptice, 
^e Qonildered, however freq.\;ient, not as l\ib^tt;al ,corr 
;ruptiQns, or fettled pra£tice$, but as .ca£^al f alluces, zpd 
(ingle lapfes. A man who iias, from year tp ye^, (^ 
his country .tp fale, either for the jgrati^c^on of his 
ambition or xefentment, conlefles that the hc^.pf B^uctjf 
fXQw and then betrays the fevereft virtue to mc^uxcf 
ihat cannot be feriouily defended. He that fpcpds Ji^ 
xlays and nights ^n , riot and deba^chery^ xiwns .th^t .1^ 
j>a^ons oftentimes overpo^rer his xefolutipn. Bii^t ^c^^ 
.comforts himfelf that his faults are not :i|(ritbout pcecQ- 
.dexvtf for the bed and the wifeft men ha^ire gi^Kcn w^.fp 
,the yiolence of fudden temptations. 

There are men who always xonfound Jti^ f^^ .^ 

dneJGs with the pr^^ice^ and who belieye themi^chKe^ 
lild and ^od€;rate, charitable and faithful, bcc^ule tbey 
i^vje exertjed .their elog^eace in oo^^n^ei^tioQ x>f mil^ 
jiefs, fidelity^ and other virtues. This is an qrror aJt- 
moft univerial among thofe that conyerle xnuch wit^ 
4lepen4ents, with fuch whofe fear or interefl: difpofes 
.them to a feeming reverence for any declamation^ ho>;vr 
pyex enthufiaftic, and fubmiffion to any boaft, ho^^v4^ 
arrogant. Having none to recall their attention tp tJtie^ 
llive3, they rate themfelves by the gopdneds of t^ekr ppi- 
.nions, and forget how much more eafily men may iheif 
their virtue in their talk than iti thdr adions. 

The tribe is likewife very numerous of thofe who 
regulate their livje^^ not by the fiandard of,religionj bu^ 
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Ibe meafure of other men's yirtue ; who lull their own 
Temorfe with the remembrance of crimes more atrocious 
than their own, and feem to believe that they are not 
bad while another can be found worfe. 

For efcaping thefe and a thoufand other deceits^ 
many expedients have been propofed. Some have re« 
commended the frequent confultation of a wife friend, 
admitted to intimacy, and encouraged to fincerity. But,, 
this appears a remedy by no means adapted to general 
ufo ; for in order to fecure the virtue of one, it pre- 
fuppofes more virtue in two than will generally be 
found. In the firft, fuch a defire of rcditude and a- 
mendment, as may incline him to hear his own accu- 
&tion from the mouth of him whom he efteems, and 
by whom, therefore^ he will always hope that his faults 
are not difcovered ; and in the fecond, fuch zeal and 
honeftyas will make him content, for his friend's ad- 
vantage, to lofe his kindnefs. 

It feems that enemies, have been always found by 
experience the moft faithful monitors ; for adverGty 
lias ever been confidered as tlie Hate in which a man 
moft eafily becomes acquainted with bimfelf, and this 
tSe£k it muft produce by withdrawing flatterers, whofe 
buGnefs it is to hide our weaknefies from us ; or by 
giving a loofe to malice, and licenfe to reproach ; or at 
leaft by cutting off thofe pleafures which called us away 
from meditation on our own condud,\and repreiling 
that pride which too eafily perfuades us that we merit 
whatever we enjoy. 

Part of thefe benefits it is in every man's power to 
procure to himfelf, by affigning proper portions of his 
Ufe to the examination of the reft, and by putting him- 
felf frequently in fuch a (ituation, by retirement and 
abftra^ion, as may weaken the influence of external 
obje£ts. By this pra£kice he may obtain the fcditude of 
adverfity without its melancholy, its inftru£lions with- 
out its cenfures^ and its fenfibiUty without itp pertur- 
bations. 

.Uli There 
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Tbeft aft few copditioo» vMch do not *ntaiigle w 
with fublwu"7 l;u>p^ and ic^a, horn which it is jic- 
(CeJTarjr to be at iat&rrals di&ncumbered, tb^t we tray 
place ourfelves in iflf prefcnce wbo views efieds in. 
their caufes, ^nd aftioiff it> their motives; that we iBay> 
as ChilHng YOrth e^reiles it] conGder things a6 if there ' 
were no other beiogs in the world b'vt Qod. ajid o»r^ 
Iclves ; or, to ule language yet more «w£lilt »wf esmr- 
munt viitb oitr o^/i btartf, ^tuj teJUii' 
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Tyie Distretses of a modest Man. 

MY father was a farmer of no great property^, 
and with no oth«r karoiBg than what he had 
acquired at a ch^rity-fchoel ; bat my mother being 
dcadi and I an pnjy child, he dcterminfld to give me 
thaF advantage) whJi:^ he fancied vould have made him 
happjT) vi;. a learned edncation.^-'I was lent to a coun- 
try gramruar-fdiool, 9^ from thence to the Univerfity,, 
with a yicw- of qoalifyb^ for holy orders. Here, h«?ing 
hut a finall allowance from my father, and being natu- 
lallT of 2 timid and bafhful difpofition, I had do oppor- 
tunity of rtibhtng off' that native aukwardnels, which i* 
itw wal cau& of aU my unhappincic, and which I now 
begin to fear can never be amended. You mufl: hnow^ 
that in my perfon I api tall and thin, with a fair com- 
jtiexioni and li^t £|?xcn l^ir ; but (^ fuch extreme fuf- 
(cptitulity of fltame, thUi on the fmallell fubjed <^ 
^nfufiont my blood 2II ruflies into my cheeks, and I 
appear a full-blown Tofe> The confcioufhcfs of this- 
amappy failing made me avoid Ibcictv, and I became 
cnamQUred of a college life > partieulaTly wImiv I r»- 
flcSed, that the uncouth manners of my father's^ familv 
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were little calculated to improve my outward condu£b r 
I therefore liad refolved on living at the UniverCty and 
taking pupils, when two unexpe£led events greatly al- 
tered the pofture of my aflairs, viz. my father's deaths 
and the arrival of an uncle from the Indies. 

This uncle I had very rarely heard my father men- 
tion, and it was generally believed that he was long 
fince dead, Vhen he arrived in England only a week 
too late to dofe his Jbrother's eyes. I am afhamed to 
confefs, what I believe has been often experienced by 
thofe whofe education has been better than their pa- 
rents, that my poor father's ignorance and vulgar lan- 
guage had often made me blufli to think I was his fon ; 
^nd at his death I was not inconfolable fo^ the lofs of 
tbatf which I was not imfrequently afhamed to own* 
My uncle was but little affeded, for he had been fepa* 
rated from his brother more than thirty years, and in 
that time had acquired a fortune which, he ufed to 
brag, would make a fSTabob happy ; in ihort, lie had 
brought over with him the enormous fum of thirty 
tbouiand poundsi^ and upon this he built his hopes of 
. never-ending happinefs. . While he was planning 
fchemes of greatnefs and delight, whether the change 
of climate might zffcGt hiin, or what other caufe, I 
know not, but he was fnatched from all his dreams of 
joy by a fhort iilne&, of which he died; leaving me heir 
to all his property. And now. Sir, behold me at the 
age of twenty-five, well flocked with Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, pofiefled of an ample fortune, but fo auk- 
ward and unverfed in every gentleman-like accomplifh- 
ment, that I am pointed at by all who fee me, as the 
wealthy kamed fool. 

I have lately purchafed an eflate in the country, 
which abounds in (what is called) a fafhionable neigh- 
bourhood ; and when yoa refled on my parentage and 
uncouth manner, you will hardly think how; much my 
company is courted by the futrounding families, efpe- 
cially by thofe who have marriageable daughters : From 
thefe gentlemen I have received familiar c^Us, and the 

molt 
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.5«pt their offered ftiQncUbip, 1 .biw^cjrepeatedly ex^iifed 
jnjfelf ;under the {pretence pf . not .heuig quite fettled,; 
for t)ie truth i$, that tW^en I have jrode or walked^ yrith 
full io^eat^pn to rei;urn their f€;v9ral vi£ts^ mj he»rt .h^ 
failed ,ine. as Tiapproacbcd their .gates, /and I have ifre- 
rq]](ently ^^tui»ed home;wai:4> t^folvillg <tD try again ^h 
anorrQw. 

How^^r, I.at;k^g^ d^^rnuned to. conq^itr my ti* 
aridity, .and, tbife^ d^s ;?go, accept^ pf an Jovitatiep 
lodioe tlvis day with :Qi\ej rwhc^e open e^fy manner left 
4^e.;^ j;o(Hn to dodbt a cordial .Wcome. Sir ThomJ;^ 
^RiJB^U', who liv^s ^aVout two miles •diftant, is a hn- 
roiiiet^ with a^bout 4wp thoufand pouv^s a ye^r -^ftatc> 
joHiLo^.to that If urqhfcfed,} be l^s two f^ns ^and fiire 
4d^^ghtqr8^ all .grown up, ^nd Jiving with their motbcr 
<aQd ,a .B^aiden fift^ of Sir Tuquas'^ at FneffJ^^Jfhlf^ 
4epcn^mt an thc^ father. ConTcaous of my unpfidifi^ 
^it, I W^) for fom^ time paft^ taken private hSkm (^ 
ji Prrfejfir^ yrho tcadics «^own geptleip^n todanees'^ 
J aod.^QUgh.Iat fir ft found wondj&rw^diffic}<lty in die 
j»ct he taught, my knowledge of the ix^th^a^tics ws« 
^prodi^Hs :ufe in teaching me the 4^uyihviiM& 0f n^ 
jbpdf , a^ the d^ie adjuftme^ of the cen^ 9f |[r#vit}r 
jto t^ fwe po&Jon^ Iiavii% npw afiquiied iibe giit j» 
w^lk^ wi^out tQttef ing, ai^d iearned to-mghe.^ hQW« 
J ^1^1^ yefit^red ^to obey tlie b#«onec's .iavi^tion to cfi^ 
family dinners tM)t df>ubting but my'n^w^Q4uif!edieiita 
would ^i|ble me to fee dbte JLadi^s with ^ler^le iotiieH 
jpidity : but, al^s ! how vgin ^t^ ,all tli^ ^hcipei^ ^ th»rf 
when pnfuppprted by h^bLtua} ^rinSict! A^ { s^fMroaob* 
4^d tl^e hpuiej ^ dinner-bell al^m^ as^y fesMOOj l^ft ) had 
Xppil^d the dinner fpr want of -fM^Hn^^itality : jvnpi3ei&d 
wit^ this idea, I bl^fi>ed ^ 4^p«^ <3rimfQ{i, as ipy 
name wfi$ re|)eatedly f^ponnced by the ^vea^aJ Jiverf 
fq^nt^ ]«^p uAered me into the library, hardly know- 
ing wJhat 43^ whpm I faw : At my firft ^otranoe I f4U»- 
.mpned jiU wj fortitjude, an4 inade my new-lie»i»ed bow 
to Lady Friendly, but^ unfortunatcJfy in fain^og badk 
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my left foot to the third pofition, I trod upon the gouty 
toe of poor Sir Thomas^ who had followed clofe at m)^ 
heels to be the nomenclator of the family. The con- 
fuGon thi$ occafioned in me is hardly to be . conceived> 
fince none but bafhful men can judge of my diftrefs^ 
and of that defcription the number I believe is very 
fmalL The Baronet's politenefs by degrees diffipated 
my concern; and I was aftoniflied to fee how far good 
breeding*could enable him to fupprefs his feelingSj and 
to appear with perfect eafe after fo painful an accident. 
• ITie cheerfulnefs of her Ladyihip/and the familiar 
chat of the young ladies^ inienfibly led me to throiwr oW 
my referve and Iheepifhnefs^ till at length I rentured to 
join in converfation, and even to ftart freih fubje£ts» 
The library being richly furniihed with books in ele- 
gant bindings, I conceived Sir Thomas to be a man of 
literature, and ventured to give my opinion concerning 
the feveral editions of the Greek ckSics, in which the' 
Baronet's opinion exaftly coincided with my own. To 
this fubje£l I was led by obferving an edition of JT^no^ 
phony in Gxteen volumes, which (as I had never before 
heard of fach aching) greatly excited my curidfity, and 
I rofe up to examine what it could be: Sir Thomas 
faw what I was about, and, (as I fuppofe^ willing to 
fave me the trouble, rofe to take down the oook, which 
made ine more eager to prevent him, and, haftily laying 
my hand on the firft volume, I' pulled it forcibly; but^ 
lo! inftead of books, a board, which by leather and 
gilding had been made to look like fixteen volumes* 
came tumbling down, and unluckily pitched upon a 
Wedgewood ink-ftand on the table under it. In vain 
did Sir Thomas aflure^ me there was no harm : I faw 
t}^e ink ftreaming from an inlaid table on the Turkey 
earpet, and, fcarce knowing what I did, attempted to 
ftop its progrefs with my cambric handkerchief. In the 
height of tins confufion we were informed that dinner 
was ferved up, and I with joy perceived that* the bell, 
which at firft had fo alarmed my feftrs> was only the 
half-hour dinner-bell. 

In 
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In walking through the hall and fake of apartments 
to the dining-room, I had time to coUe£l my fcattered 
fenfes, and was defired to take my feat betwixt Lady. 
Frijendlt and her eldeft daughter at the table. Since 
the fall of the wooden Xenophon my face had been con* 
dnually burning like a fire-brand, and I was juft be|in« 
ning to recover myfelf, and to feel comfortably cool, 
when an unlooked-for accident rekindled all my heat 
and bluihes. Having iet my plate of foup too*near the 
edge of the table, in bowing to Mifs Dinar, who po« 
ntely complimented the pattern of my waiftcoat, I tum- 
bled the whole fcalding contents into my lap. Jn fpite 
of an immediate fupply of napkins to wipe the furface 
of my cloaths, my black filk breeches were not flout 
enough to fave me from the painful effe.fls of this fud« 
den fomentation, and for fome minutes my legs and 
thighs feemed ftewing in a boiling cauldron ; but re- 
collecting how Sir TiEiOMAS had difguifed his torture 
when I trod upon his toe, I firmly bore my pain in fi- 
lence, and fat with my lower extremities parboiled, a* 
midit the ftifled giggling of the ladies and the fervants. 
I will not relate the feveral blunders which I made 
during the firfl: courfe, or the diftrefs occafioned by my 
being defired to carve a fowl, or help to various diihes 
that ftood near me, fpiljing a fauce-boat, and knocking 
down a falt-cellar \ rather let me haften to. the fecond 
courfe, « where frefli difafters overwhelmed me quite." 
I had a piece of rich fweet pudding on my fork9 
i when Miss Lottxsa Friendly begged to trouble me for 
a pigeon that Hood near me ; in my hafle, fcarce know- 
ing what I did, I whipped the puddir^ ioto my mouthy 
! hot as a burning coal \ it was impoilibie to conceal my 
agony, my eyes were ftarting froni their fockets. At 
laft, in fpite of (hame and refolution, I was obliged to 
drop the caufe of torment on my plate. Sir Thomas 
and the ladies all compai&onated my. misfortune, and 
each advifed a (fifierent application ; one recommended 
oil, another water, but all agreed that wine was beft for 
dramig put the fire \ and a glafs of (henry was brought 

me 
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n>e from tHc ffdcr-toartl, whiclx'Ifliatclied up >with* ea- 
gwmrfs-: btitohi hovfliiU I tcll^theft^ttcl>lS^li6tfier 
the btitlct bjr acctdinfmiftbdlc; of ptttpofely diliWica'to: 
dtive mcmad, he gave mc the'ftVofigeft btkrid^ witlT 
which r filled my mouth, aiready flcaM aftd bBftefe^c 
tdtaHjr unufed to every kind of ardent fpirit^i with my, 
tongue, throat, atid palate; a$ raw a$ b6cf, iiirhat could I' 
dor I could not fwallow; and ckpping my Iiirids upon, 
my -mouth, the cUrftd liquor fquirtcd through' my nofe 
and fifiger^ like a foum^ift'over aH the dilhes, arid! \^s 
crulhcd'bV'btJtfts of latfghtfer-ffoin* all qaartcr^ In 
vain did Sir Thomas reprrmaitd the feirVaftts, aridXady. 
Friendly chide het daughters 5 for^thc'nieafure of my 
(harae and their, diverfioff was not yet * cOmplcat. To 
relieve me' from: the intdlerable ft^te'of peffpiriition 
^diich this accident* had caufcd, wIthbUt cohfidcrihg. 
what'I did, I wiped mv face with that ill-fated hand- 
kerchief, whfch wft* ftfltvet from^the cohfequences of 
the fall'of *J:'^;»(^A7/i, and covened all my features with' 
ft teaks of Ink in every direftion. The Baronet himfelf 
could not fupport'this fhock, but joined his Lady in the 
general laugh ; while I fpruiig from the table in defpalr, 
rafhedout of the houfe, and ran home in an agohy of 
cotifufion and difgrace; which thfe mOff poignant fcrife' 
of gutlt could not h^ve eidted. 

Thus, wlthbut havltig deviated frOiAthe path* of mo- 
ral rcfiftude,* I am fufferhig tormefits like a "goblin 
damrfd.** Tlie lowet half of me had been klihoft boil- 
ed, my tongue and mouth grilled, and I bear the mark' 
of Cam upon ^my forehfead •, yet'thefe are* but trifling: 
eonfldrtations to the everlaftiiiff* fliamd which' I maft • 
feet whenever this advemute 'Ihairbe mehfioncd; 
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Thf Story of Dionys'tus Ike TyranU 

DIONT5ITJS, the tyrant of Sicily, fhewed how far 
he was from being happyi even whild he abound- 
ed in riches, and all the plcafures which riches can pro- 
cure. Damocles, one of his flatterers, was compliment- 
ing him upon his power, his trcafurcs, and the magni- 
ficence of his royal ft^tc, and affirming, that no mo- 
narch ever was greater or happier than he. '* Have 
you a mind, Damocles," fays the king, "to tafte this 
happlnefs, and know, by experience, what my enjoy- 
ments are, -of Which'you have fo high ^n idea ?" Da- 
mocles gladly accepted the offer. Upon which the 
lung ordered, that a royal banquet fhoul'd be prepared, 
and a^ildcd couch placed for him, covered with rich 
embroidery, and lideboards loaded with gold and filvcr 
plate of immenfe value. Pages of extraordinary beauty 
were ordered to wait on him at table, and to obey his 
mmmands with the greatefl rcadinefs, and the mod 
profound fubmiffion. Neither ornaments, chapleta of 
flowers, nor rich perfumes were wanting. The table 
N wa» 
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was loaded with the moft exquifite delicacies of every 
kind. Damocles fancied himfclf amongft the Gods. In 
the midlt of all Ias happlnefg, he fees, let down from 
the roof exadlljr over his neck as he la^ indulging him- 
fclf in f :itc, a glittering fword hung by a finale hair. 
The fight of deftru£l:ion thus threatening him irom on 
high, foon put a flop to his joy and rcrelUng. The 
pomp of his attendance, and the glitter of the carved 
plate, gave him no longer any pleafure. He dreads to 
ftrctch forth his hand to the tivble. He throws oS" the 
chaplet of rofes. He haftens to remove from his dan- 
gerous fitdation, and at lad begs the king to rcftorc htm 
to his former humble condition, havir ' no defire to en- 
joy any longer fuch a dreadful kind of bappincls* 



f 
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The Vision of Theodore^ the Hermit of Te- 
neriffcy found in his Cell. 

9 

SON of perfeFcrance, whoever thou art, whofe curi- 
oGt]r has kd thee hither, read and be wife. He 
that now calls upon thee Is Theoderey the hermit of 3V« 
L wf^,whoi in the fifty-feventh year of his retreat, left 
this iiiftr.u£lidn to mankind^ left his folitary hourg 
ihould be fpent in vain* . 

I was once what thou -art now, a groveller on the 
easth, and % gazer at the iky ; I trafficked and heaped 
Wealth together, I loved and was favoured, I wore the 
robe of b^iour, and heard the mufic of adulation ; I was 
ambildoasy.androle to greatnefs; I was unhappy, aind 
retixcd. I foi^[ht f6r fome time what I at length found 
here,, a jplacc where all real wants might be eafily fup- 
ptied, and where I n^ight not^be under the neceffity of 
purchafing the affiftance of men by the toleration of 
their follies. Here I faw fruits and herbs and water^ 
and here determined to wait the hand of death, which 
I hope, when at laft it comes, will fall lightly on me. 
. Forty-eight years had I now prlled in forgetfulnefs 
of all mortal cares^^nd without any inclination to wan- 
der farther than the neceffity of procuring fuftenance 
required; but aa I ftood one day beholding the rock 
that overhangs my cell, I found in myfelf a defire to 
climb it; and when I was on its top, was in the fame 
manner determined to fcale the next, till by degrees I 
conceived a ynSti to view the fummit of the mountain, 
at the foot of which I had fo long refided. This mo<^ 
tton of my thoughts I endeavoured to fupprefs, not be- 
caufe it appeared criminal, but beciaufe it was new} 
and all change not evidently for the better alarms a 
mind taught by experience to diftruft itfelf. I was 
often afraid that my heart was deceiving me, that my 
impatience of, confinement rofe from fome earthly pal- 
fion, and that my ardour to furvey the works of nature 

N 2 wa^ 
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was only a hidden longing to mingle once again in tbe 
fcenes of Wfem I therefore endeavoured to fettte niy 
thoughts into their former ftate, but found their diC- 
traction every day greater. I was always^ reproaching 
niyfelf with the want of happinefs within my reach, and 
at h^ began to qiieftion whether it was not lazinefi 
r?the^ than cs^ution that refbained Hie from climbing'toi 
the fdnr>m»t of Teneti^e. 

£ ro !e therefore before the daf^ and begajD my jbopu 
ney up t>he deep of the radanfiainr; but I \qA nut a«fl-> 
vanced far, old as I was and burthened widi ptd^ifioosy 
when the disy began ta fiiine upofl me; the- dedirriAes 
jfcfew itiore ptecipitbus, and the fknd fKidingi}^[n€sitto mf 
ket ; at la'Cly famtspg with labomr, I arrrf cid at ar ftaal^ 
plain abnoft inclofed by rodis^ and open: ooAy to dset 
^ft» I fat dotm to teft a whife^ in fnU; psrCiumtt tfaoit 
Irfaeh I had tecotered my ftrengdi, I ftdniBbptocdedr «ar 
my defign \ but when onee I had tafisd «a£^ I fpunkf 
ftianyftaftmsagatiiftdiftfuMngit. ThrbiiuiclicsfpbMA 
t (b^ie over my hcari^ and the gakti of ij^ii^ w4ittck 
pctours lo mj lx»fi>ili. 

As I (alt t&u8^ fbnnlrqf akcmattlV earcvfes^^ for ^ctap 
and refohitioiis to gb fammd^ ^n nMfiftiUs heanq0d& ' 
fiiddOeiilry fatprifed xat^Y bid nsj^ bead upon riie tnmk^ 
and refigficd myfdf tO' i]tep $ wnsn metfaougfar i hcai^ii 
the ftmftid as of the i&gfat «f dagks, and » being oi inoie 
thanr haman d%mty ftood befsve nk*. While \ wtm 
deliberating how to addrefs him, he took me by thet 
hand with an air of khidnefsi and a&ed me fokmniyy 
But withdut fcveiity, «« Theodore^ whither art thott go-« 
<« ing ?" I am climbing, anfwered I^ to the top of the 
j^^untahi, to enjoy a nlof^ estenfive pro§)e£k of fhie 
works of ii^ure. << Attend &ff^ laid he, to the pm&> 
^ ped which tbi$ pla(Se afibrdsy and w4iat thMi doft 
^ not underftai^d I wiU expiaii^ I am one of the be« 
H nevoleut beings who watch over tile children of the 
^ duft, to preferve them frola t&ofe evils which ^ritt 
<< not nkimateiy terminate in good, and which they dd 
^ not^ by their own faulty bring vpon themfelttes. 

« Look 
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f< Look roufld therefore without fear; obferve^ cos* 
^ template^ and be inftru&ed." 

Encouraged by this afTurance, I looked and beheld a 
mountain higher than Tenertffe^ to the fummit of which 
the human eye could never reach ; when I had tired 
myfelf with gazing upon its height, I turned my eyes 
towards its foot, whidh I could eafily difcover, but was 
amazed to find it without foundation, and placed incon- 
ceiyably in emptinefs and darknefs. Thus I ftood ter- 
rified and confufed \ above were tracks infcrutable, and 
below was total vacuity. But my proteftor, with a voice 
of admonition, cried out, " Theodore^ be not affrighted, 
butraife tfay eyes again ^ the Mountain of Exjfience is 
before thee, furvey it and be wife.'* 

I then looked with more deliberate attention, and 
obferved the bottom of the mountain to be of gentle 
rife, and overfpread with flowers; the middle to be 
more fteep, embarrafied with crags, and interrupted by 
precipices, over which hung branches loaded with fruits, 
and. among which were fcattered palaces and bowers. 
The tracks which my eye could reach neareft the top 
were generally barren ; but there were among the clefts 
iA the rocksf a few hardy evergreens, which, though they 
did not give much pleafure to the fight or fmell, yet 
ieemed ta cheer the labour and facilitate the fteps of 
thofe who were clambering among them. 

. Then, beginning to examine more minutely the dif- 
ferent parts^ I obferved at a great diftance a muhitude 
of both fezes iifuing ipto view ixom. the bottom of the 
mountain. « Their firft adiona I could not accurately 
difcern ; but, as they every moment approached nearer, 
I found that they amufed themfelves with gathering 
flowers under the fuperintendence of a modeft virgin- 
ki a white robe, ,who. feemed not over folicitous- to con- 
fine them to any fettled pace or certain track; for ihc 
.knew that the whole ground was fmooth and folid, and 
that they could not be eafily hurt or bewildered. When, 
as it often happened, they plucked. a thifUe for a flower, 
l2fM0CWCE> fo.was flie caUed, WQuld >^ile at the 
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miftake. Happj» faid I, are tlic^ ifffko are uilder fii 

gentle a government, and yet ave £ife» B«t I had net 

•ppottunity to d#en long on the confkkration ei their 

felicity ) for I found that Inmockhcb cotitiinied bar 

tttendaiKe but a Httfe wayi and feemed to ooitfider 

only the flowery bottom of the mountain as her proper' 

province. Thofe whom (he abanddned fearcely lomtr 

that they were kft, before they perceited tfaentfehreo 

in tlie hands of Educatioi^, a nyntfrfi more ferere tfi 

her afpe£b and imperious in her command^ who coH'^ 

fined them to c;ertain paths, in their opinion too nar» 

row and too roagh. Thefe they weiv continually icM 

licited to kate, by Appetite, w:hom Esocatiom oould 

never fright away, though file fametimes awed het t^ 

fuch timidity, that tlie efie&s of her prefettce were 

ftarcely perceptible. Some went back to the firft part 

of the mountain, and feemcd defirotts of contmuitig 

bttfieft in plueking flowers^ hut were no longer g4iatded 

by iKMOCEiicfe) and fach as EirutATiON could sot 

force batk, proceeded up the mountain by fome ttatf 

road, in which they ^re feldom feen, and fcirstly 

cVet regarded. 

As EoucAtioH led her troop up the mdiintain, no^ 
thing wai more obfenraUe than that flie was frequendy 
giving them cautions to beware of Hitlts 9 aftd wa^ 
call'mg out to one dr other at every ftep, that a HabI'T 
was enfnaf ing thent ( that they would be utider the do^ 
nfumon of H ABif before diey pereeif ed their danger ^ 
and that tbofe whom Ha9it fhimld once fidNlue^ had 
little hope of regaining their libeityi 

Of this* caution^ fo ff«q4sently repeated^ f was iNiry 
ftdtcitous w know the rtkUuii when my prate£Uir d>- 
refted tnf regard to a ttdop of ptgrnies^ which appear^ 
ed to walk fikndy before uofk that were ditabiAg the 
mountain, and each to fmoittfa the Way btfote het fol« 
lower. I found that 1 had mified the notice of tbefl^ 
before, bbth becaufo they w^e fo minute as not ek&ly 
to be difcetned, and befcaufe they grejr tPttt moiUent 
nearer in thcAr Qthm t(> the pbjed^i with WMOh Aty 

were 
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wete flmrotindecL Ju At foUxmin af EovcAnaif dSt 

not appear foible of die pve&nee of thefe dangctoot^ 

«fibcistet» or, ridkaUi;^ dieiir ilhiiinutm fiae, ^id not 

tUnk it psffible that ksnun beings ihoald ever be 

btoagfat into fubje^ion by tuch feeble enemies, they 

generally heaisd her precepts of vigilance with wonder ;. 

ttiid. When tley thought her eye withdrawn, treated 

diem widi contempt. Not could I myfelf think het 

C8ittl&>iis ib necefiary as.her frequent inculcations feem* 

«d to fu^pofe, till I obfisrved that each of thefe petty 

beings held fecretly a chain in her hand, with whi^k 

flie prepared to bind thojfe whom Ihe found within het 

power* Tet thefe Habits, undef( the eye of EotrCA^ 

¥iON, went quietly forward, and feemed very little to 

hicreafe in balk or ftrength ; for though they were aU 

ways wiUing to join with AppETtTB, yet, whenEDUCA*-^ 

non kept them apart from h^r, they would very punci- 

tuiiUy * obey command, stid make the narrow roads ift* 

which they were confined eafier and fmoother. 

h was obfervaUe, that their ftature was^ never at » 
fbndy but continually growing or decreafing, yet not 
always in the fame proportions } nor could i forbear t6^ 
•ftprefs my admirstii^n, when I faw In how much lefs^ 
time they generally gained than loft bulk. Though they 
grew flowly in the road of £BucAtiK>N, it might how- 
eirfer be perceived that they grew ; but if they once de-» 
tiated at the call of Appbtite, their ftature feon be- 
came gigantic \ and their ftrength was. fuch, that Ebu- 
CAtiON pointed out to her tribe many that were led ifi • 
chains by them, whom fiie could never more refcue 
fWto their ilavery. She pointed them out, but with 
fittle efKfl:) for all her pupils appeared Cpnfident of 
ll^ir own fUpefiofity to the ftrongcft HabiI*, and Ibme 
feeikied ift fecret to regret i^at they were hindered from 
Irilowing the trium}^ of Appetite. 

It was iht peculiar artifice of Habit not to fufFet 

her poWtr to be felt at firft. Thofe whom fhe led, ihe 

had the addrtis of appearing only to attend, but wa& 

j eou^u^y doubling her chaiu$ upon her companions ; 

I which 
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whick were fo Sender in themfelves, and fo filentlf 
fattened, that while the attention was engaged bj other 
obje^i they were not eafily perceived. Each link grew 
tighter as it had been longer worn ; and when by con* 
tinual additions they became fo heavy as to be felt, thejr 
were very frequently too ftrong to be broken. 

When EmjcATiON had proceeded in this maimer to 
the part of the mountain where the declivity began to 
be craggy, (he refigned her charge to two powers of fu- 
perior afpefl. The meaner of them appeared capable 
of prefiding in fenates, or governing nations, and yet 
watched the fteps of the other with the moft anxious 
attention, and was vifibly confounded and perplexed, if 
ever flie fufiered her regard to be drawn away. The 
other feemed to approve her fubmiflion as pleafing, hut 
with fuch a condefcenfion as plainly ihewed tlnit ihe 
claimed it as due : and indeed fo great was her dignity 
and fweetnefs, that he who would not reverence, muft 
not behold her. 

«' Theodore^^ faid my prote£tor, «< be fearlefs, and be 
<< wife; approach thefe powers, whofe dominion ex* 
<< tends to all the remaining part of the Mountain of 
<^ ExiftenceJ^ I trembled, and ventured to addrefs the 
inferior nymph, whofe eyes, though piercing and aw- 
ful, I was not able to fuftain. ^< l^ight power," faid J9 
<< by whatever name it is lawful to addrefs diee, tell 
«< me, thou who prefideft here, on what. condition thy 
M proted^ion will be granted ?'* « It will be granted,'* 
faid (he, <<only to obedience. I am Reason, of all 
« fubordinate beings the nobleft and the greatest ; 
<< who> if thou wilt receive my laws, will regard thee 
^ like the reft of my Votaries, by condud^ii\g thee to 
<« Religion." Charmed by her voice and afped, I 
profeffed my rcadincfs to follow her.. She then pre- 
fented me to her miftrefs, who looked upon me* with 
tender nefs. I bowed before her, and fhe fmilcd. 

'Vy^hcn Education delivered up thofe for whofe hap. 
pineft^ (he had been fo long folicitous, (he feemed to ex- 
ped that they ihould exprefs- feme gratitude for her 

care 
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eaf£^ #r ibme itfgfi^t u th€ lofe off th^ ffvotefiioft i»|ich 
flitf li9ili hilkerH^ aflbcded thcrtu Bitt it was, tdtf to 
Aifoftvdry by the akerity which hvoke out at hei do* 
pirt«re> ih»k. her jH^eoice had been- long diipleafing^ 
and Ackt flie had be«n teaeUing ihofe vfbo fek in them* 
felves no want of inftru£tion. Th^ ajl agreed in le* 
3€i«ng tKat (Jiey flioiltd no lotigcrb«; fHlB|e& to her ca- 
ptkd^ <Mr ' difturbed by het doeumentfl^ but {hould be 
adwf under the dkre£ltoa 6f RxitsoM,. to whom they 
nrade no- doubt. Of hi^ifig aiaJe to reconamcnd themfbhKCt 
by . a: fteady adherfHce to skU her preoepta* Rba^oh 
cctanfdlll^ tbem^ at dsmif firft. entrance upon hey pto* 
viQccy to» ctriift theanftlvear among the votaries of Reli# 
ciolr V and infof lifted, ihem^ thai if tbcy trufted to hev 
alone, they would find the fame fate with her odicr 
admirers, whom (he had not been able to fecure aeainft 
Appetite and Passion, and who, having been leized 
by Habit in the regions 6f Desire, had oeen dragged 
away to the caverns of Despair. Her admonition was 
vatn; the greater number declared againft any other 
dire^ion, and doubted not but by her fuperintendency 
diey (hould climb with fafety up the Mountain of Ext/f*. 
tHce. «My power," faid Reason, « is to advife, not ta 
^ compel ; I have already told you the danger of your 
« choice. The path feems now plsdn and even, but 
^ there are afperities and pitfalls, over which Religion 
<< only can condud you. Look upwards, and you will 
<< perceive a mift before you fettled upon the highefl: 
^ vifible part of the mountain \ a mift by which my 
*< profpe^ is terminated, and which is pierced only by 
(< the eyes of Ri^ligion. Beyond it are the temples o£^ 
<' Happiness, in which thoiie who clinib* the precipice 
" by her diref^ion, after die toil of pilgrimage, repofe- 
<* for ever. I know not the way, and therefore can 
*^ Only condu& you to a better guide. Pride has 
*< fometimes reproached me with the narrownefs of my 
" view, but, when (he endeavoured to extend it, could 
<* only (he<r me, below the mift, the bowers of Con-* 
^ TENT i Cfvcn Aey vaniihed as I fixed my eyes upon 
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« them; and tfioTe whom Ihe pCTToaded to travel t»> 
" wards them were eikhaired by Habit, and ingwlfed 
" by Despair, a cnicl tyran :, whore caverns arc beyond 
" the darknefs on' the nght fide and on the left, froca 
" whofe prifons none can cfcapc, and whom I cannot 
•* teach you to avoid." 

8uch was the declaration of Reason to thofe who 
demanded her protcdion. Some that recolle^d the 
dilates of Edocatton, finding them now ieconded bf 
another authority, fubmitted with rchi^ancc to the 
ftrid decree, and engaged themfelres among the- foU 
lowers of Religion, who were' diftingnifflied by the 
uniformity of their march, without appearing to :«■* 
gard the profpe&s whid) at erery ftep courted dwiv 
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The Vision of Uteodore continued. 

ALL thofe who oetermined to follow either Reason 
, or Religion^ were continually importuned to for- 
fake. tb£ road^ fometimesi by the Passions, and fome- 
times by the App^,txt^s, of whom both had reafon to 
boaft the fuccefs of. their artifices; for fo many were 
drawn into by-patl^s, th^t any way was more populous 
than the right* The attacks off the Appetites were 
more impetuous, thofe of the Passions longev con- 
tinued. The Appetites turned their followers dirti- 
ly from the true way, but the Passions marched at firft 
m a path nearly in the fame dire£l:ion with that of Rea* 
SON and Religion ; but deviated by flow degrees, till 
at laft they entirely changed their courfe. Appetite 
drew afide the dull, and Passion the fprlghtly. Of the 
Appetites, Lufi was the ftrongeft \ and or the Pas* 
sioNs, Vanity. The moft powerful aflault was to be 
feared, when a Passion and an Appetite joined their 
enucements ; and the path o? Reason was beft follow- 
ed, when a Passion called to one fide, and an Appe- 
tite to the otlicr. 

Thefe feducers had the greateft fuccefs upon the fol- 
lowers of Reason, over whom they fcarcely ever failed 
to prevail, except when they countera£ted one another. 
They had not the fame triumpbs over the votaries of 
Religion; for though they were often led afide for 
a time. Religion commonly recalled them by her emif- 
fary Conscience, before Habit had time to enchain 
them. But they that profefied to obey Reason, if once 
they foribok her, feldom returned ; for flie had no meC- 
fenger to fummon them but Pride, who generally be- 
. trayed her confidence, and employed all her (kill to fup- 
port Passion ; and if ever ihe did her duty, was found 
unable to prevail, if Habit had interpofed. 

"I foon found diat the great danger to the followers of 
Religion was only from Hasit ; every other power 

was 
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was eafily tefifted^ nor did they find any difficulty when, 
any inadvertently quitted her, to find W aga^ by the 
direction of Conscience, unlefs they had given time 
to Habit to draw her chain behind tnem, and bar up 
iflie way by which dicy had wandered. *Of ftmae xy£ 
thofe, tl}e concfirion was jufllly to be pitied, who turned, 
at every call of Co'n^ciIencb, and tried, bat without ef-^ 
If eft, to bufft the chaina of Hab^t : They fa w Iteri- 
feiON walking fdrwaird at a 4ift^Ce,.faW her wtfh -reve- 
rence, and longed to join' her ; but t^cre, whenever they 
approached her, with-held by Habit, and languHhed 
m fordid bondage, which they could not efC2^e, though 
they fcomed and liated it. 

It was evident that ftie Habits were fo far Trom 
growing weaker hy fliefe repeated contefts, that iT they 
were not totally overcome, e/ery ftruj;glc enhrrged their 
"bulk and incrcafed thetr .ftrengfli ; p.!^d a Habit, op- 
pofed'and vi^Sorious, was more thati twice as^ftrong'as 
before the conte'ft. Ilie manner in which thofe who 
were weary of their tyranny elideavoured to cfcape from 
them, appeared by the evert to be ,gencr.1^ly wrongs 
they tried to lofe their chains one by ore, and fOTetreat 
Ijy the fame degrees as they advanced; hat before «flic 
deliverance was completed, Habit always tfaiiew new 
chains upon her fugitive ; nor did any efc^pe her but 
thofe who, by an .eSbrt fudden and yidJent, burft thehr 
'fhackles at once, and left her at a dfftance ; and even df 
tliefe, many, rufliing too precipitately forward, and hin- 
dered by tiieir terrors from flopping Where they were 
"fafe, were fatigued with their own vehemence, and re- 
figned themfelves again to that power from Whom an 
efcape muft be fo dearly bought, and whofe tyranny 
was little felt, except when it was redfted. 

Some, however, there always were, who, When Acy 
found HABxr prevail'nj over their, caHed upon Rea- 
son or Religion "or affiftance ; e^ch of them willingh^ 
came to ihc fuccour o^ her fuppliant; bat tieither with 
the fame ftrength, nor the fame f jcccfs. Mabxt, info- 
leut wifh her power,' woc^d often prdiimc to parley 

with 
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ivitii Re A90K, and offer to loofe feme of her chains if the 
teft might remain. To this Reason, who -was never 
certain of rifkory, frequently confcnted, but always 
found her conccffion deftruftive, and faw the captive 
fed away by Habit to his former flaveryi — Religiom 
acver fubmitted to treaty, but held out her hand with 
certainty of conqueft ^ and>. if the captive to whom' 
fhe gave it did not quit his holdy always led him in 
triumph, and placed him in the dir^£t path to the tem- 
ple of Happinefs^ where Reason never failed to congra- 
tulate his deliverance, and encourage his adherence to 
that power to whofe timely fuccour he was indebted 
for it. 

When the traveller was again placed in the road -of 
Happine/sy I faw Habit again gliding before him, but 
reduced to the ftatc of a dwarf, without ftrength and 
w^out aftivity; but when the Passions or Appe- 
tites, which had before feduced him, made their ap- 
proach. Habit would on at fudden ftart into (ize, and 
with unexpected violence pu(h him towards them. — 
The wretch, thus impelled on one fide, and allured on 
the other, too frequently quitted the road of Happmefs^ 
to whidi, after his fecond deviation from it,, lie rarely 
ictumed.. But, by a timely call on Religion, the force 
of Habit was eluded, her attacks grew fiainter, and at 
hft.her cotrcfpondcnce with the enemy -was entirely 
deftroyed. She then began to employ thofe reftlefs 
faculties in compliance with the power which (he could 
not overcome ; and as ihe grew again in ftature and in 
ftrength, cleared away the afperitiesof the road of Hup* 
jpinefs. 

From diis road I could not eafily withdraw my atten-^ 
tion, becaufe all who travelled it appeared cheaiful and 
fatisfied; and the farther they proceeded, the greater 
appeared their alacrity, and the ftronget thdr convic- 
tion of the virifdom of their guide. Some, who had 
never deviated but by Ihort excurfions, had Habit in 
the auddle of their paflage vigoroufly fupporting them, 
and driving oflF Ae Appetites and Passions which 
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attempted to interrupt their progrefs. Others^ who hsA 
entered this road late> or had long forfaken it, wercr 
toiling on without her help at leaft, and commonlj 
againft her endeavours. But I obfeiyed^ when thejr ap- 
proached to the barren top, that few were able to pro- 
ceed without fome fupport from Habit j and that thej^ 
whofe Habits were ftrong, advanced towards the mifts 
with little emotion, and entered them at laft with calm- 
nefs and confidence j after which, they were feen only 
by the ey.e of Religion ; and though Reason looked 
after them with the mod earneft curiofity, fhe could 
only obtain a faint glimpC^ when her miftrefs, to en- 
large h^r profpe£l, raifed her froni the ground. Rea- 
son, however, difcerned that they were fafe, but Reli- 
gion faw that they were happy. 

« Now, Tieodore" faid my prote&or, " withdraw 
« thy view from the regions of obfcurity, and fee the- 
« fate of thofe who, when they were difmifled by £du- 
w cation, would admit no dirediion but that of Rea« 
^< son. 3urvey their wanderings, and be wife.^' 

I looked then upon the road of Reason, which was 
indeed, fo far as it reached, the fame with that of Re« 
LiGiON, nor had Reason difcovered it but by her in« 
ftrudion. Yet when ihe had once been taught it, (he 
clearly faw it was right; and Pride had fometimes in- 
cited her to declare that (he difcovered it herfelf, and 
perfuaded her to offer herfelf as a guide to Relicion $ 
ivhoip, after many vain experiments, (he found it her 
highell privilege to follow. Reason was, however, at 
laft well .inftru£led in part of the way, and appeared to 
teach it with fome fuccefs, when her precepts were not 
mifreprefeuted by Passion, or her influence overborne 
by Appetite. But neither of thefe enemies was (he 
able to refift. When Passion jfeized upon her votaries^ 
ihe feldom attempted oppofition ; (he feemed indeed 
to contend with inore vigour againft Appetite, but 
was generally overwearied in the conteft; and if either 
pJF her opponents had coafederated with Habit, ^er 
,authority ?yas wholly at an cud. ; When Habit en- 
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deavonred to captivate the votaries- ef Religion, (he 
grew by flow degrees, and gave time to efcape j but in 
leizing the unhappy followers of Reason, (he proceed-^ 
ed as one that had nothing to fear, and enlarged her 
fize, and doubled her chains without intermiflion, and 
without rcferve. 

Of thofe who forfook the diredions of Reason, fome* 
were led ^fide by the whifpers of Ambition, who was 
perpetually pointing to (lately palaces fituated on emi- 
nences on either fide, recounting the delights of af- 
fluence, and boafting the fecurity of power. They 
were eafily perfuaded to follow her, and Habit quickly 
threw her chains upon them ; they were foon convinc- 
ed of the folly of their choice, but few of them at* 
tempted to return. AitffBiTiON led them forward from 
precipice toprecipice, where many fell and were feen 
no more. Tnofe that efcaped were, after a long feries 
of hazards, generally delivered over to Tyranny, where 
they continued to heap up gold till their patrons or their 
heirs puihed them headlong at laft into the caverns of 
Despair. 

Others were indeed by Intemperance to ramble in 
iearch of thofe fruits that hung over the rock, and filled 
the air with their fragrance. I obferved, that the Ha- 
bits which hovered about thefe foon grew to an enor« 
mous fize, nor were there any who lefs attempted to 
return to Reason, or fooner funk into the gulphs that 
lay before them. When thefe firft quitted the road. 
Reason looked after them with a frown of contempt, 
but had little expeflation of being able to reclaim them; 
for the bowl of intoxication was of fuch qualities fts to 
make them lofe all regard but for the prefent moment ; 
neither Hope nor Fear could enter their retreats; and 
Habit had fo abfolute a power, that even Conscience, 
if Religion had employed her in their favour, would, 
not have been able to force an entrance. 

There were others whofe crime it was rathe •• to neg- 
le£l Reason than to obey her; and who retreated from 
the heat and tumult of the way, not to the bowers of 
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Intemperamce, but to the maze of Indolence. They 
had this peculiarity in their condition, that they were 
always, in fight of the road of Reason, always wiihingp 
for her prefence, and always refolving to return to- 
morrow. In thefe was mod eminently confpicuous the 
fubtlety of Habit, who hung imperceptible fhackleg 
upon them, and was every moment leading them far- 
ther from the road, which they always imagined that 
they had the power of reaching. They wandered on 
fjrom pne double of the labyrinth to another with the 
chains of Habit hanging iecretly upon them, tiU, as 
they advanced, the flowers grew paler, and the fcents 
fainter ; they proceeded in their dreary march without 
pleafure in their progrefs, yet without power to return ; 
and had this aggravation above all others, that tbey 
were criminal, but not delighted. The drunkard for a 
time laughed over his wine} the ambitious inan tri« 
umphed in the mifcarriage of his rival ; but the captives 
of IndoLcEncb bad neither fuperiority nor merrimenn 
Discontent lowered in their looks, and Sadness bo« 
vered round their (hades ; yet they crawled on, relu(;r 
tant and gloomy, till they arrived at the depth of tlie 
reeefs, varied only with poppies and nightfhade, wher$ 
the dominion of Indolence terminates, and the hope* 
lefs wanderer is delivered up to Melancholy : th^ 
chains of Habit are riveted for ever ; and Melancho« 
LY, having tortured her prifoner for a time, ccmfigns 
him at laft to the cruelty of Despair. . 

While I was mufing on this miferable fcene, my pro* 
te£lor calkd out to me, « Remember, Theodorr, and be 
** wife, and let not Habit prevail againft thee/? I 
ftarted, and beheld myfelf furrounded by the rocks of 
Teneriffe ; the bhrds of light were finging in the trees^ 
vind the glances of the morning darted upon me. 
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. Tke Grateful Turk. 

AT a time when the Venetians and Turks were at 
war, one of the fhipa of- the latter was taken and 
carried into Venice, where the crew were all fold for 
flaves. One of thefe unhappy people happened to live 
oppofite the houfe of a rich Venetian, who had an only 
foo, then in the twelfth year .of his age. The little 
youth ufcd frequently to (lop and gaze at Hamet, for 
luch was the name of die Have, and, at laft, an acquaint- 
ance contmenced between them. 

Though Hamet feeoMd always ' delighted with the 
tender regards of his little friend, yet the latter .^- 
qucnlly obferved,.that involuntary tears trickled down 
die cheeks ofiHamet. The little youth at lafl fpoke of 
it tO'his fathet^.and begged of him, if he could, to make 
Hamet happy* 

Hereupon the father determined to fee the flave, and 

talk to him himielf. He went to Him the next day* 

and a&ed him if he were the Hamet, of whom his foa 

had fpoken fo kindly. He replied, Uiat he was the un- 
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fortunate Hamet^ who had been three years a captive^ 
aod that during that time his little fon ^as tiie oijy 
perfon who had in the lead pitied his misfortunes* 
<« And I, night and morning/* added he, « offer up my- 
prayers to that Power, who is equally the God of Turks 
and Chriftians, to fliower down upon his head every 
bleiBng he deferves, and to preferre him from miferks 
like mme." 

The Venetian merchant then entered intq clofer con- 
verfation with Hamet, and could not help admiring his 
generous fentiments and manly fortitude. He afked 
him wfiat he would do to regain his liberty. « What 
would I do ?" anfwered Hamet, " By tlie eternal Ma- 
jefty of Heaven, I would chearfuUy face every danger^ 
and even death itfelf> in whatever fliape it might ap- 
pear." . . 

The merchant then told him, that the means of hia 
deliverance were in his own hands. ^Hear me at- 
tentively," faid the merchant. «< An inveterate foe of 
mine lives in this city, and has heaped upon me every 
injury that canfting the heart of man. He is as brave 
as he is haughty ; and I muft confefs, that his ftrength 
and valour prevent my attempting perfonally to revenge 
my wrongs. Now, Hamet, take this dagger, and as 
foon as the fliade of night fhall envelope die city, I 
Will lead you to the place, where you may at once re- 
venge the injuries of your friend, and regain your own 
freedom/* . 

Scorn and contempt now ftamed m the eyes of Ha^ 
met, and, ias foon as bis paiBon had a little fubfided, he 
exclaimed, << O gracious prophet ! are thefe the wretch«- 
es by whom you fuffer your faMifiil fervants to be en«> 
flaved ! Go, wid^ed Chriftian, and be afiured, that Ha- 
met would not become an affafBn for alt^e riches of 
Venice, or to purchafe the freedom of his "whole race !?*' 
The merchant coolly leplied that he was forry he had 
offended him, but thought that he prized his freedom at 
a higher rate^; md added, as he tiitned his back, << Toa 
will perhaps change your mind to-morroW> afregr yoa 
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fliall have mote maturdy nfledcd on the matter ;'' zrvi 
he then left him. 

The next day^ the merchant, accompanied by his fan, 
returned to Hamet^ and was going to renew his former 
converfation, when the>honeft Turk exclaimed, with a 
fevere'and foed countenance, «Chriftian! ceafe to in- 
fttk the miferable with propofals more fliocking than 
death itfelf ! The Chriftian religion may tolerate fuck 
a£bs, but to a Mahometan they are an abomination !'* >■ 

¥rancifco, for fuch was the name of the Venetian 
merchant^ now tenderly embraced Hamet, and begged 
he would forgive the trial to which he had put his vir- 
tue, afluring him at the fame time that his foul abhor- 
red all deeds of blood and treachery, as much as Hamet 
himfeif. «From this moment,^' faid the merchant^ 
« you are free ; your ranfom is paid, and you are at 
Kberty to go where you pleafe* Perhaps, hereafter,^ 
when you (ee an unhappy Chriftian groaning in Turkifli 
fetter^ your generofity may bring Venice to your re- 
membrance*" 

The feelings of Hamet at this unexpe£l;ed deliverance 
are not to be defcribed. Francifco put him on board a 
jhip, which was bound to one of die Grecian ifland$> 
and, after taking leave of him in the tenderefl manner^ 
forced him to accept of a purfe of gold to pay his ex- 
penfes. AiFe£kionat;e was the parting of Hamet widi 
his little friend> whom he embraced in an agony of ten- 
demefs, wept over him, and. implored Heaven to grant 
him all the bleiEngs of this life* 

About fix months afterwards, one morning, while 
the family were all in bed, Francifco's houfe was dif- 
covered to be oii fire,' and great part of the houfe was. 
in flames before the family was alarmed. The terrified 
fervants had but juft time to awaken Frandfco, who 
was no foofier got into the ftreet, than the whole ftair- 
cafe gave way, and fell into the flames. 

If the merchant thought himfeif happy on having 
faved htmfelfy it was'only for a moment, as he foon 
recoUe^ed that his beloved fon was left behind to |he 
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mercy of the.flaiQe». He funk into the ckepefl di€pmr, 
when, upon inquiry, he found that his fon, wbo^flept m 
an upper apartment, had been forgotten in the general 
-confufion. He raved in agonies of grief, and ofiered 
half his fortune to any one who would rlik hi» life to 
lave his child. As he was known to be very rich, fe- 
veral ladders were inftantly raifed by thofe who wiflaed 
to obtain the reward : but the violence of the flames 
drove every one down., who attempted it« 
I The unfortunate youth then appeared on the top of 
the houfe, extending his arms, and calling out for aid. 
The. unhappy father became motionlefs^ and remained 
in a ftate of inienfibility. At this critical moment, a 
man ruihed through the crowd, and afcended the ta^ 
left ladder,, feemingly determined to refcue the youth, 
or perifh in the attempts . A fudden guft of flame burft* 
ing forth, led the people to iuppofe he was loft; bat 
he prefently appeared defcending the ladder, with the 
x^ild in his arms, without receivmg any material. injury. 
An univerfal fhout attended this noble aftion, and the 
iiather, to his inexpreiflble furprife, on recovering from 
his fwoon^ found.his child in his arms. 

After giving vent ta the firft emotions of tendemef% 
Jhe inquired after his generousideliv/erer, whofe features 
were ib changed. by. the fmokej that; they> eould not be 
diftinguiflied; Eraneifco^ immediately prefentcd him 
with a purfe e£. gold, promifing the next day to give 
lum the reward, he offered*. The ftranger replied, that 
he fliould accept of no reward. Francifco ftarted, and 
r thought he knew the voice, when h^s fon flew to the 
arm» of his deliverer, and cried out, <<It is my dear 
Hamet ! it is my dear Hamet !" 

The aftonifhment and gratitude of the merchant were 
equally, excited, and, retiring from the erowd, he took 
Hamet with him to a friend's houfe. As foon as they 
were alone, Erapcifco inquired by what means he had 
been a fecondtime enilaved. 

<< I will tell you in a few words," faid. the -generous 
:Turk« [^ When I was taken by th$ Veoetian galliea, 
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my father fhared m my captmty. It was his fate^ and 
not my own, which fo often made me flied thofe tear% 
which firft attra^cd the notice of your amiable fop.— 
As foon as your bounty bad fet me free, I flew to the 
Chriftiah who had purchafed my father* I tojd him, 
that as I was young and vigorous, and he aged and in- 
firm, I would be his flave inftead of my father. I ad- 
ded, too, the gold which your bounty had beftowed on 
me, and by thefe means I prevailed with the Chriilian to 
fend back my father in that ihip you had provided for 
mCj without his^ knowing the caufe of his freedom.-— 
Since that time I have ftaid here a willing flave, and 
Heaven has been fo gracious as to put it into mv power 
to.fave the life of that youth, which I value a tnoufand 
times more than my own." 

The merchant was aftoniflied at.fuch an inftance of 
gratitude ^nd afie£lion, and prefled Hamet to accept of 
the half of ^his fortune, aiid to fettle in Venice for the 
remainder of his days. Hamct, however, with a noble 
magQanimity refufed the offer, faying, he had done no 
more than what every mie ought to do in a fimilar fitu- 
zdofk. Though Hamet feemed to under*rate his paft; 
fervices to the merchant, yet the latter could not fuffer 
things to ffafa in this manner. He again purchafed his 
freedom, and 'fitted out a Ihip on purpofe to take hina 
hack to hiis own country. At parting, they mutually 
embraced each other, and, as they thought, took an 
eternal farewel. 

After many years had el^pfed, and young Francifco^ 
was grown up to manhood, beloved and refpeded by 
every one, it fo happened, that fome bufinefs made it 
neceffary for him and his father to vifit a neighbouring^ 
city on the coaft ; and as they fuppofed a paflage by fea 
would be more expeditious than by land, they embarked 
in a Venetian veflel, which was bound to that port, and 
ready to fiitl; ^ 

A favourable gale foon wafted them out of fight, and 
promifed them a fpeedy pafiage ; but unfortunately for 
them, before they liad pf oceeded half their voyage, they 
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were met by fomc TurUlh yeflels> wh<y, after an obftf* 
nate refiftance from the Venetians, boarded them, load- 
ed them with irons, and carried them prifoners to Tunis. 
There they were expofed in the market-j^ce in their 
chains, in order to be fold s» flavesj 

At laft a Turk came to the market, who feemed to b6 
-a man of fupericMr rank, and after looking over the pri- 
foners, with an expreflton of compaffion, he fised hid 
eyes upon young Francifco^ and aiked the captain what 
was the price of that young captive. The captain rc^ 
plied, that he would not part with him for lefs Aztt 
five hundred pieces of gold. The Turk confidercd that 
as a very extraordinary price, fince he had feen him feH 
ethers, that exceeded him in ftrength and vigour, for 
lefs than a fifth part of that money. 

«That is true," replied the captain,^' but he fliall 
either fetch me a price that will repay me the damage 
^ he has occafioned me, or he fliall labour all the reft of 
his life at the oar." The Turk aiked htm, what damage 
he could have done him more than Ae reft of the crew. 
«It was he,** replied the captain, « who animated the 
Chriftians to make a defperate refiftance, and therdiy 
proved the deftrudion of many of my bniveft feainem 
•We three rimes boarded them with a fury^ that feemed 
uivincible, and each time did that youth attack us with 
a cool and determined oppofition^; fo that we were 
obliged to give up the conteft, till other (hips came up 
to our affiftance. I will therefore hav& that price for 
him, or I will punifli him for life" 

The Turk now furveyed /young' Ffancifco more at^ 
^entively than before ; and the young man, who had 
hitherto fixed his eyes in fullen^ filence on the ground^ 
at length raifed them up ; but he had- no fooner beheld 
the perfon, who was talking to the captain^ than, in a - 
loud voice^ he uttered the name of Hamet. The Turk, 
ftruck with aftonifhment, furveyed him for a moment^ 
and then caught him .in his arms. 

After a moment's paufe, the generous Hamet lifted 
vp his b^ndsta Heaven^ and thanked bis God^ who bad 
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{)Ufr it in his power to ihewJiis gratitude; but words 
cannot ezprefs his feelings, when he found that both 
father and fon wsre Haves. Suffice it to &y, that he 
inftantly bought their freedom, and conduced them to 
his magnificent houfe in the city. 

They had here full leifure to difcourfe on the {(range 
vicifiitudes of fortune, wjien Hamet told his Venetian 
friends, diat after their generofity had procured him' 
Gberty, he became an officer in the Turkifh army, and 
happening to be fortunate in all his enterprifes, he had 
been gradually promoted, till he arrived at the dignity 
of bafliaw of Tunis. That in this fituation, he found 
the greateft confolation in alleviating the misfortunes of 
fhe Chriftian prifoners, and always attended the fates 
of thofe unhappy Haves, to procure liberty to a certain 
number of them. << And gracious Allah," added he, 
«has this day put it in my power^ in fome meafure, to 
return the duties of gratitude.** 

They continued fome days with Hamet, who did 
every thing in his power to amufe and divert them; 
but as he found their defire was to return to their own 
country, he told them, that he would not wiih to detain 
them againft their wiihes, and that they fliould embark 
the next day in a (hip bound for Venice, which would 
be f umifhed with a paifport to carry them lafe there. 

The next day he difmifled them with every mark of 
tendemefs and affi:£tion, and ordered a partv of his own 
guards to attend them to the veflel. Tney had no 
fooner got on board> than they found, to their inexpref*- 
fible furprife and joy, that they were in the very fhip in 
which they had been taken, and that, by the generofity 
of Hamet, not only the (hip, but even the whole crew, 
were redeemed and reftored to freedom. Francifco 
and his Ton, after a quick pafiage, arrived in their own 
country, where they lived beloved and refpedied, and 
endeavoured to convince every one they knew, how 
great were the viciffitudes of fortune, and that God 
never fufiers humanity and generofity to go unrewarded^ 
here or hereafter. 

On 
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On the Respect paid btf the Lacedamonians 
and Athenians to Old Age. 

IT happened at Athens^ during a public reprefenta- 
tion of fome play exhibited in honour of the cpin- 
monweahh^ that an old gentleman came too late for x 
place fuifable io his age and quality. Many bf the 
young gentlemen^ who obfenred the difficulty and con- 
fufion he was in, made figns to him that they would 
accommodate him if he came where they fat: The 
good maQ bullied through tlie crowd accordingly ; but 
when he came to the feat to which he was invited^ the 
jeft was, to fit dofe'and expofe him, as he flood out of 
i^ountenance, to the whole audience. The frolic -wcot 
round all the Atheniaa benches* But, on thofe occa- 
fions, there were alfo particular places affigned for fo- 
reigners: When the good man fkulked towards the 
boxes appointed for the Lacedaemonians, that honed 
people, more virtuous than polite, rofe up all to a man, 
and, with the greateft refpe£l, received him among 
them. The Athenians, being fuddenly touched with 
a fenfe of the Spartan virtue, and thdr own degenera*- 
cy, gave a thunder of applayfe ; and die old man cried 
out, « The Athenians underltand what is good, but the 
J^acedsemonians pra£tife it." 
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1 

Parental Affection. 

• 

T[l£ txrhite besr of Greenhnd and Spitsbergen is 
confiderabiy hrger than the brown bear of fiurope, 
tMr Ae black bear of North America. Thid animal Utea* 
«ipon fifli and feilai and is not only fceti upon land in 
tne countries Ix^^devtng upon the Nortfi*J^Ie, but often 
4WI floats of ice, fever3 leawtfs at fea. The fothwring 
ifidation is extittded from the ^J9umal ^^ V^foft^ fur 
ftuMng Difidvmei towards the mrth'-P^kr 

Early in the morning, the man at the mail-head gainfr 
^odce that three bears were making their uray Tety faft 
iyfct the tee, and that &itj were direAing their coutfit 
^mnxAs die fltApi They had, widioirt quefilion, becA 
isyited by die fcent of the blubber of a fea«horfe, killed 
a few days bdfore, which die men had £et on fire, and 
which was. burning on the ice at the time of thiiir vfh 
pfoach. They prored to be a (he-bear and her two 
cuhs; but die cubs were nearly as large aa the dam. 
Ilicy ran cagcfly to the. fine, and drew out from the 
flames part of the flefli of die feaJiorfe that remained 
unconfumed, and ate it voracioufly* The crew from 
the {hip threw great lumps of the flefli of the fea-horfe, 
which they had ftill left, upon the ice, which the old 
bear fetched away Cngly, laid every lump before her 
cubs as flie brought it, and, dividing it, gave each a 
Attre, referving but a fmall pordon to hcrfelf. As flie 
was fetching away the laft piece, they levelled their 
muflcets at the cubs, and fliot them both dead ; and in 
her retreat they wounded the dam, but not mortally/ 

It would have drawn tears of pity from any but un« 
feeling minds, to have marked the affediionate concern 
exprefled by this poor beaft, in the laft moments of her 
expiring young* Though flie was ibrely wounded, and 
CooM but juft crawl to die place where they lay, file 
carried the lump of flefli flie h^ taken away, as flic 
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had done others before, tore it in pieces, and laid it 
doMm before them ; and when (he faw that they ref ufed 
to eat, ihe laid her paws lirft upon one, and then upon 
the other, and endeavoured to raife theip up : all this 
while it was pitiful tp hear her moan. When ^e 
found (he could not ftir them, (he went o£F, and when 
• flie had gotten at fome dillance, looked batk autd moan- 
ed ; and that not availing her to entice them away^ (he 
returned, and fmelling round them, began to lick their 
wounds. She wpnt off a fecond time, as before ; and 
having crawled a few paces, looked again behind her, 
and for (bme time ftood moaning. But ftill her cubs 
not rifing to follow her, (he returned to them again, 
and, with figns of iiie^prefQble fondnefs, went round 
one, and round the other, pawing thejp and moaning-. 
Finding at laft that they were cold and lifel^fs, (he 
raifed her head towards the (lyp, and. groaned a curfe 
upon the murderers; which they returned with a volley 
of muiket balls. She fell between her cubs, and die(4 
licking their wounds. .f 

Can you admire the inatemal afie£Uon of the bear, 
and not feel in your heart the warmeft emotions of gra- 
titude for the ftronger and more permanent tenderoeft 
you havf fo long experienced from your parents? 
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The Mountain of Calamity. 

ABOUT a month agO) in returning from a fox»chace 
. on Nimrod, a rolling ftonc threw him down, and- 
ladling with my right leg under him, fo bruifed my 
knee, that I have never fince been able to fet my foot 
to &e ground ; when the accident firfl happened^ I was 
dejefl^' beyond meafure, not fo much from the adual 
pain I fufiered, a$ from die horrors of being confined 
many weeks during the beifc feafon for hunting. I am 
now almoft free from pain ; but the limb is fo we^k, 
that I am ftill confined, and have had, for the laft foTt«> 
mght pail, full leifure to reflet on my various fenfa- 
^ons during my imprifonmentv 

You can hai^y coheeive, Sir, thr prodigious revolu- 
tion which has taken place in nay mind* Many things 
now delight which formerly afforded no iati8fa£tionj 
and I look with indifierence on purfuits, which before 
appeared to me the moft engaging. 
' 1 have lately had recourfe. to reading,' which had* 
previoufly afibrded me little amufementy and was con* 
feqaently little purfued. Yefterday evening; after read- • 
ing the Spe£tator> where he compares «' the evils of 
'* this life to rocks and precipicei, which appear rugged 
*^ and barren at a diftance, but» at our nearer 'approach^ 
** we find little fruitful fpots arid.refrefliing fprings, 
^^ mixed with the harfhnefs and deformities ^f nature." 
' With my mind engaged in this contemplation, I 
^eqt to reft, when the following dream produced fuch 
vivid imagery to my fancy, that I almoft doubt whether • 
I'was afleep, or.only mufing and commenting on the 
nietaphor. I conceived myfelf tranfported to a delight- 
fid country, beautifully variegated widi gentle hills and 
vales. With wopds and plains and cultivated fields, which 
were for ever changing as I palTed on ; for Time, who 
Was my condu^or,. never would, give me leave to ftop 
^ qiiiltttc in a {rface, except when fleep made jne infen- 
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fible of his progreffive motion : For then he would 
gently carry me in his arms to fome fpot vhich com- 
manded nearly the fame profped with that where 
wearinefs had overtaken me; but I would not have 
yf»tt fancy my condudor waa an old maa with a Icythe 
and an hiour-glafsy as he is genel^Uy reprefented ( iio» 
he was continually changing fliapes \ when I firft met 
him» he was a keaJthy, phyful boy $ he taught me wwaof 
a puerile gamCy sind cheered my firft fteps with paftimea 
and delights } we dasced rather than walked the begin* 
ning of o^r jommey, for all wais fport and feftir e inno>* 
cence ; at leiq;t& he led me by tH^ haiid through Aea^ 
dennc Groves, where every ftep we took enhigsd my 
profpejlsy and increased my latisfaAion m his cmnpasy* 
t had only iSne caufe of difeontent, and diat was^iis i 
before hinted, that he never would permit me ta ftop z. 
minute in a place, or go back to view iim £cenc» which 
had given me the greateft pleafiire; indeed he vrooU 
fometimes give a reafon for his non^eompEance, by 
telling me^ << that the ddight of every fcene ooefifiBd- 
<< chiefly in its novelty ^** and he would fometimea fiiew^ 
me the pidure of the friacea I had vifited; refleCtod in 
the Mirror of £:q^eneiice, which confirmed the tntth 
of what he faid. On mv departuve fomji the Academic 
Ghrove, t was ftrack vnth the sqipear^ace of a vaft es» 
tenfive plain^ a ibrt of heath or common^ imerfeAed bf 
xpany roads, but which att feoned to ta»l towards an* 
Qbje& t had never before beheld; it was a diftanr 
inountain, whofe Ubak and barren afpe£b at onpe con^ 
vhiced me that it was the Mouoiain of Calamity; I 
flmmk from the fight, and would have gladly tnmed 
back into ihe (vrove, or at leaft wiflied to ftop^ tuxi re^ 
folve whichitf Ihevoadsit weremoftadvi&abletotRhe;. 
but my conduAoe hurried me on, bidding me not dined 
my eyes to painful objeds at a diftapce, not look about 
me ; I did fo^ and waa agsun delighted widi the psof* 
peA near at hand; the ground waa cnamdkwl vridi a 

Soofand flowers, that iked their fveeta as we pafed 
; I &w before nie at » little diftavoe die mofk de« 
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Kghtful 'obje&s> througli'which the fereral roads kemtd 
<eo take their refpefkive coorfes; one led thro' a city, 
Arhofe palatieB glittered with riches, the effed of trade ; 
another led to a fplendid Fane, dedicated to Naval and 
.Military. Honoura ^ another, to a facred Grove, wheie 
Holy Contemplation feemed to enfure peace and bap- 
puiefs ; and . others, ftill thro' various and interefting 
icenes y each was furrounded with enchanting profpef^s, 
but each was raore or iefs expofed to a view of the dlf- 
tant Mountain ; and I obferved, that, in proportion as 
the inhabitants of thefe feveral places ftrugg^cd to^l^f- 
cend to the higheft fpots of their fituation, they > had' a 
more diftin£fc. view of the Mountain whidiall wiihed 
to (him : Struck with this reflection, I chofe a road dif* 
lereut from any Lhave mentioned, and paiied through 
villages and pleafant farpis^ where unexpe^ied fcenery 
<m every fide delisted me ; I could often view detach** 
ed parts of all the other roads, and fiimettmes travelled 
a few miles in each ; but though my profped^s on each 
fide were ever varying, and always pleafant, yet I could 
not avoid a fight of the fearful Mountain, and this, as I 
approached it nearer, feemed to rob the furrounding 
landfcapes of their charms, and, by degrees, I found my 
fpirits finking, and became difgufted with iny journey. 
Sometimes my condu£kor would bid me take courage, 
and enjoy with him the nearer profpeds, or look back 
on the country we; had pafied v^lthere I faw fome hills 
which I had climbed with eafe,'and fome which I had 
avoided Without knowing how:H[ was^ often pleafed to 
fee torrents which -I had pafTed without danger, and 
fometimes vexed to perceive objects that I had mijQed, 
and to which now there was ho going back; by thus 
looking round occafionally, I infenfibly prefled forward 
till I was fo near the Mountain, that it feemed ii^poffi- 
ble to remove it from my eyes ) but how was I over- 
whelmed with defpair at the horrors of my way, when, 
on a fudden, a few fteps farther prefented the full prof- 
peQ: of the River of Death, which fwept away thou- 
fands in their paflage to the Mounu^in ! Nay^ I faw fome 
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v^anCarlljr fhmgt into the wnei, n&et thzit look fint 
vardi but my coaduJW reoommeiidcd me to Fortw 
t«(lc> v^ leaww me tluoagb die b j«-path of DtQcuhji^ 
I begui ta kCceoa tbe Moiuttaiii ; md nov I pacdrcd 
it leb bartcn than I drcMleil ; the «ia J> wife j:BKe<l 
indeed, but the view (r«m thence of the coantr^r VhtA 
pnAed, was often noc unptcafii^ ; tkc river at the foot 
of the hiU had loft its tenon, thoiwh fram the plaioc 
.of HappioeCi it was a dreadful ahject ) I could trace ks 
couzie> and iaw, with aftoniflunanc, that it vandoed 
throtffih iho whole extent of the jourae^ 1 Wd taken* 
wid nat matif vko ptnfiied the fmral tneki^ were sf« 
ten deftiofcd by the ra^ toncnt, in die moA uocxt 
|K:Aed part of their pfogrefi to ^t Motniain, wfcicb 
tbf7 £iVi bat nncr readted. At I wat eaiweftlj &r-< 
ic][ing ttw taaoj places whcne I had- mTfetf c£u^ed, t 
ftiach K^ bsuifed knee agaioik a. fnjt & mg sack, aai 
Mrato with the pain. 
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The History of Joseph abridged. 

I^AEL lined Jofqib better than alt his children^ 
beesnfe lie was die fon of his old age ; and be care 
Um a cost of many ooloiif 9. But when his brethren 
£iv their Sadler's partiality to hitn, they hated him, an4 
vovU not ^scak peaceably anto him. And Jofcph- 
dicamcd a dream, and be t<^d it to his brethren. be« 
hold, he fmd, we were binding (heaves in the field ; and 
\a ! my Ibeaf arofc and ftood upright ) and your ffieavesi 
fto^ round about, and made obci&nee to my flicaf. 
And his brethren faid nnto him, Shah thou indeed have 
dominion over us ? And they hated him the more for 
fail divams anil for his word&. 

It happened that his brethren went to feed their fa- 
Aet'« flock in Doihatv And Jofeph went after his 
brethren } bat, v^d they faw him afar ofF, they eon- 
i^red aigainft him to flay him } and they faid one to 
aaodier. We wiO WU our father that feme evil beaft 
faadi.dcT9«c«d luiB. But R.^(ib«i unfiicft to d^vtr him 
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out of thbir hands; and he faid, Let us not kill him, 
but caft htm into* this* pit) that is in the^wiidemeisi 
And they followed his counfel, and eaft him into a pit» 
which then contained. ;n(iwatcn A company of Ifh- 
maelites from Gilead pafTed by, at this time, with tfaeir 
camels, bearing fpicety, balm and myrrh, which they 
were carrying into Egypt. And Judah faid unto his 
brethren. Let us fell Jofeph to the lihmaelites, and let 
not our hands be upon him, for he is our brother :isind 
ourfiefh: And Jofeph was fold for twenty pieces -of 
filver. And his brethren killed a kid, and dipt his coat 
in the blood thereof: And they brought it unto theur 
father, and faid. This have we found. And Jacob 
knew it ; and believing that Jofeph was devoured by an 
evil beaft^ he rent his doaths, and put fackcloth upon 
hb' loins, and refufed all comfort, faying, I wUL go 
down into the grave to my fon, mourning* Thus ipircpt 
his father for him. But Jofeph was carried into Egypt^ 
and fold to Potiphar, the captain of Pharaoh's guards 
And the Lord was with him, and profpered him ; and 
he found favour in the fight of his mafter. But by the 
wickednefs of Potiphar's wife, he was cafr into the pri« 
fon where the King's prifoner's were bound* Here aifo 
the Lord continued to ihew him mercy, and gaye him 
favour in the fight of the keeper of the prtfon. And 
all the prifoners were committisd to his care ; amongft* 
whom were two Of Pharaoh^ c^cersj the chief of the 
butlers, and thd chief of the bakers* And Jofeph in- 
terpreted the dreams of the king's fervants ; and his ixi- 
terpfetation being true, the chief butler recommenced 
him to Pharaoh^ who had dreamed a dream, which Jo- 
feph thus fliewed unto him. Behold, there (hall eome 
feven years of great plenty, throughout all the land o£ 
Egypt : And there fhall arife, after them, feven years ^of 
famine ; and all the plenty fhall be forgotten in die land 
of Egf pt) and the famine ihall conf ume the : land. 

And the king faid unto Jofeph, Forafmuch as God 
hath ihewed thee «ll.tbisi thou* &ak be 4>vQr mine 
houfe i and according to thy word ihall all my people 

be 
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"hs ttoM* And Jofeph pdkeni «p all tke food of iW 
ie9en years^ wad laid up the food m ftafdM>wGe8» Thiit 
tfae feven yean of deartb bcgaki to come» aa Jofeph liad 
foretold* Btit kt all the land of Zgfft there waa bread; . 
md peoi^ horn all countries .cane uAto Jofeph to buy 
com» beciufe tint £anune was fore in all the landa«-«« 
Ncnr, amongft tfai^e thai came» were the ten fona of 
Jaco^ fsom the land of Canaan* And Jofeph faw hia , 
btetEbren» and be knew them, but made hkofelf ftrange 
unto thoKii and ^pake roughly to tbem» fiiyingt Te are * 
^pins* And they faid> Thy . feinrants . are twelve bie* 
tikren, the foos of one tem in ilie land of Canaan) and 
bdmld the yonngeil ia thta day with our father, and 
one 10 not. 

. But Jokfk laid to them^ Ye ftaU - not g<y fotth 

hence» eaceptyour yonngeft brotfao come mtber.-— 

IiOt one nf your brethren be hound in prifon^ and go ye 

9nd cany oorn for the famine of your houfea^ and bftng 

yonr yoimgeft hrpthet unto me* And their^ coniciencea 

aqproached them ^ and they fidd one to another* Wo 

are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 

fiw fine angnifli of hia fouU when he befou^ uh and 

we woohL not hear ; therefore i$ ihia diftr^fa come 

vpoB us. And they knew not^ that Jofe^ underftood 

them^ &r he (poke unto the^i by an interpreter r And 

he feurned himiiclf about from them, and wept^ and 

tttomed to thenv again, and communed with diem i 

and took from^ them Simeon, and bound him before 

their eyes. And they returned unto Jac<^ their father, 

in the land of Canaan, and told him all that had bef al«* 

kn tbent And J^ob their fa&er (aid unto them,. 

He hare ye bereaved of my ^ildren : Jofeph is not,. 

and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin away 

alfii. But my fon (ball not go down widi you ; for 

Us brother S$ dead, and he is left alone : If mifcfaief 

befal him in the« way in which ye go* then iball ye 

bring down my gray hairs with forrow to the grave.^ 

But the famiiie continued fore in die land } and whea 

Acf had eaten up ^ cora iprhich they had brought 

out 
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out of Egypt, Jacob faid unto them^ Go again, and buy' 
us food : And if it muft be fo, now take alfo your bla- 
ther Benjamin, and arife and go unto the man. And 
they brought prefents unto Jofeph, and bowed diem«» 
fdves to him to the earth. And he afked them of their 
welfare^ and faid, Is your father, well ? Is he aliye ? 
And he lifted up his eyes, and Xaw Benjamin his bro- 
ther; and his bowels did yearn towards hifr brother; 
and he fought where to weq>,'and he entered his chanti- 
ber and wept there : And he wafhed his fiace, and w^nt 
eut, and refrained himfdf. Then he commanded - the 
fteward of his houfe, faying, Fill the men's facks with 
f^od, as much as diey can carry ; and put my cup, the 
fi]ver cup, into, the fack of Benjamin, the youngeft. 
And the fteward did according^ to the word that Jofeph 
had fpoken. As foon as the momtng was light, die 
men were fent away, they and their aSes* But Jofepb^ 
commanded his fteward to follow them, and to fearch- 
their facks, and to bring them back* And when Judah' 
and his brethren were returned into the t:ity, Jofeph 
faid unto them, What deed is this that ye have done ? 
The man in whofe hands the cup is found (hall be my 
fervant } and as for you, get you in peace unta your 
father. But they faid, Onr father will furely die, if he 
feeth that the lad is not with us; and we (hall bring 
down the gray hairs of thy fervant, our father, with 
forrow to the grave. Then Jofeph could not refrain 
himfelf before all them that ftood by him ; and he cried, 
Caufe every man to go out from me ; and there ftood 
no man with him, whilft Jofeph made himfelf known 
unto his brethren. And he wept aloud, and faid unto 
his brethren, I am Jofeph; doth my. father 'yet live ? 
And hisjbrethren could not anfwer him, for they were 
troubled at his prefence. And Jofeph faid* unto. his' 
brethren j Come near to me, I pray you; and they came ' 
near : And he faid, I am Jofeph your brother, jxrhom ye 
fold into Egypt. Now, therefore, be not grieved, nor 
angry with yourfelves, that ^ye fold me hi^r ; for God • 
did fend me before you, to fave your livea by a great 

deliverance^ 
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deliverance. Hafte ypu^ and go up to my father, and 
fay unto him, Thus faith thj fon Jofeph,'God hath 
made me Lord over all Egypt 4 come- down unto me, 
tarry not. And thou ihalt dwell in the land of Goflien^ 
and thou ihalt be near unto me, thou, and thy children, 
and thy children's children, and thy flocks, and thy 
herds, and all that thou haft : And there will I nourim 
thee ; for yet there are £ve years of famine ; left thou, 
and thy houfehold, and all that thou haft, come to- po* 
vcrty. And behold your eyes fee, and the eyes .of my 
.brother Benjamin, that it is my mouth which fpeaketn 
unto you. And you fhall tell my father of all my glory 
In Egypt, and adl that you have feen$ and ye ihall 
hafte, and bring down my father hither.. ' 

And he feU upon his brother Benjamin's neck, and 
wept ^ and Benjamin wept upon his neck. Moreover, 
he killed' all his brethren, and wept upon them ; and 
after that, his brethren talked with them. And the 
fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh's houfe ; and it 
pleafed Pharaoh well, and his fervants. And Pharaoh 
faid unto Jofeph, Invite hither thy father and his 
houfholdj and I will give them the good of the land 
of Egypt ; and they fhall eat the fat of the land. And 
the fpirit of Jacob was revived, when he heard thefe 
tidings ; and he faid. My fon is yet alive, I wiH go and 
fee him before I die. And he took his journey with 
all that he had. And Jofeph made ready his chariot^ 
and went up to meet Jfrael, his father, to Goihen ; 
and, prefenting' himfelf unto him, he fell on his neck, 
and wept on his neck for fome time. And Jofeph 
placed his father, and his brethren ; and gave them a 
pofleflion in the land of Egypt, in thebeft of the land, 
as Pharaoh had commanded. 

This interefting ftory contains a variety of afle^ling 
incidents ; is related with the moft beautiful Cmplicity ; 
and fumiflies many important leflbns of inftruftion.— 
It difplays the mifchiefs of parental partiality ; the fatal 
effects tn envy, jealoufyi and di£cord amongft brethren ; 

the 
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Ae bleffings and IioBoara wi& vUdi nttue is tewtrr^- 
ed ; the anriaUenefs of fotviving iiriaries ; and Ae tc#- 
derjojrs wfuch flow (torn nstemal fore and GEd jaetf. 
Dimrent, in other rc^^efts, as jwnr lot may be frem 
^»at of Jofcph, you haTc a Father, my dear Alsxi*, 
Vrho fecit for yon all &e alB-^on ^kh Iftael Mt, 
mnd who hopes be has a claim to the fame gc ne iot a 
tetum of graritnde. Yon have brothers and fiften, 
Srfco are ftiangcrs to hatred) who wiU ntcrtm and trttirti 
your lore, and wiiofe happinefs is mfcparable frodt 
-yours : And yon are under die prote^Hon and andtO' 
nty of tbtt eternal Being, the Ood of Abrafaam, «( 
IBac, and of Jacobj who fees, approres, and wiD exalt 
.the rtruious. 
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On l^xtravagance^ 

rIERE is fcarcely ampng the evik of human Iifcf 
any fo generally dreaded as poverty. Every other 
fpecies of mifery, thofe, who are not much accuftome<l 
to difturb the prefent moment with reflediion, can eafily 
^getj^ becaufe it is not always forced upon their re- 
gard; but it is impofEUe to pa& a day or an hour in 
the confluxes of men^ without feeing how much indi^ 
gence is expofed to contun^Iy, neglefl, and infult : 
Andji in its lowed flat?, to hunger and nakednefs ; to 
injuries againft which every palTion is in arms» and to 
wants which nature cannot fuftain. 

A^nft other evils the heart li often hardened By 
true or, by falfe notions <^ dignity and reputations 
Thus we fee dangers of eVery kind faced with, willing- 
HefS} becaufe bravery, in a good or bad caufe, is never 
without its encomiafts and admirers* But in the prof- 
peQ of poverty, there is nothing but gloom and melan- 
choly-; the mmd and body fufFer together ; its miferies. 
bring no alleviations ; it is a ftate in which every virtue 
is obfcured, and in which no conduA can avoid re- 
proach ; a ftate in which cheerf ulnefs is infeniihility^ 
and dejefibion, fuliennefs ; of which the. hardfhips are 
without honour, and the labours without reward. 

Of thefe calamities there ittms not to be wanting a 
general conviftion ; we hear on every fide the noife of 
tiade^ and fee > the ftreetg thronged with nujnberlefd 
multitudes, whofe faces are clouded with anxiety, and 
whofe fteps are hurried by precipitation, from no other 
motive thain the h(^e of gain \ and the whole world i$ 
put in motion by the defire of that wealth^i which is 
chiefly to be valued as it fecures us from poverty ;. for it 
ta more nfeful for defence than acquifition, and is not 
fi> much able to procure .good tis to exclude evil. 

Yet theare are always fome whofe paiEons or follies 
lead them to a conduct oppofite to the general maxima 
and pra£tice of mankind \ feme who i!eem to rufli upon 

Q^ poverty 
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poverty with the fame eagernefs with which others 
avoid it; who fee their reveifiues hourly leflened, and 
the eftates which they inherit from their anceftors 
mouldering away^- without refolution to change their 
courfe of life 5 who perfevere againft all remonftrances, 
and go forward with full career, though they fee beJFore 
them the precipice of deftruSion. 

It is the fate of almoft every paffion, when it has 
pafled the bqunds wluth nature prefcribes, to counter- 
i£i its own purpofe. Too much rage binders the war- 
rior from circumfpe£Hon, top much eagernefs of profit 
hurts the credit of the trader, too much ardour takes 
away from the lover that ealinefs of addrefs with which 
ladies are delighted. Thus extravagance, though dic- 
tated by vanity, and incited by voluj)tuoufnefs, feldom 
procures ultimately either applaufe or pleafure. 

If praife be juftly eftimated by the charafter of thofe 
from whom it is received, little fatisfa£tion will be 
given to the fpendthrift T)y the encomiums which he 
purchafes. For who are they that animate him in his 
purfuits, but young men, thoughtlefs and abandoned 
like himfelf, unacquainted with all on which the wif- 
dom of nations has impreffed the ftamp of excellence, 
and devoid alike of knowledge and of virtue ? By whom 
is his profufion praifed,~but by wretches who confider 
him as fubfervient to tbieir purpofes; Sirens that entice 
him to fliipwreck, and Cyclops that are gaping to de- 
vour him i 

Every man, whofe knowledge or whofe virtue can 
give value to his opinion, looks with fcorn or pity, 
neither of 5vhich can afford much gratification to pride, 
on him whom the panders of luxury have drawn into 
the circle of their influence, and whom he fees parcelled 
out among the.different minifters of folly, and about to 
be torn to pieces by taylors and jockips, vintners and 
attornies, who at once rob and ridicule him, and who 
are fecretly triumphing oveir his weaknefs, when they 
prefent new incitements to his appetites, aiid heighten 
his defires by counterfeit applaufe. 

Such 
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Sucb is the praife that is purchafed by prodigality. 
Even when it is not yet difcovered to be falfe, it is the 
praife only- of thofe whom it is reproachful to pleafe^ 
and whofe finccrity is corrupted by their intereft ; men 
who live by the riots which they encourage^ and who ~ 
know that whenever their pupil grows wife^ they ihall 
lofe their power; Yet with fuch flatteries, if they 
could laft, might the cravings of vanity, which is fel- 
dom very delicate, be fatisfied ; but the time is always 
ha^ening forward when this triumph, poor as it is, (hall 
vanifh, and when, thofe who now furround them with 
ohfequioufnefs and compliments, fawn among his equi- 
page, and animate his riots, (hall turn upon him with 
infoience, and reproach him with the vices promoted by 
themfelves. . 

And as little pretentions has the man, who fquanders 
hi| eftate by vain or vicious expenfes, to greater degrees 
of pleafure than are obtained by others. To make any 
happihefs (incere, it is nece(rary that we believe it to be 
laiting ; fince, whatever we fuppofe ourfelves in danger 
of lofing, muft be enjoyed with folicitude and nneafi- 
nefs; and the more value we fet upon it, the more 
muft the prefent poflcflion be embittered. How can he 
then be envied for his felicity, who knows that its con- 
tinuance cannot be expeded, and who is confcious tliat 
a very (hort time will give him up to the gripe of po- 
verty, which will be harder to be borne, as he has given 
way to mote excefles, wantoned in greater abundance, ' 
and indulged his appetites with more profufenefs ? 

It appears evident that frugality is neceflTary even to 
complete tlie pleafure of expenfe ; for it may be gene- * 
rally remarked of thofe who fquander what they know 
their fortune not fufficient to allow, that, in their moft 
jovial expenfe, there always breaks out (bme proof of 
difcontent and impatience; they either fcatter with a 
kind of wild defperation and afiefted laviflmefs, as cri- ' 
minals brave the gallows when they cannot efcape it, 
or pay their money with a peevi(h anxiety, and endea- 
vour at once to fpend' idly and to fave meanly : Having 

Qjl neither 
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neidier firnmefs to ieoj ^aar paffions; nor oowage to 
grati^ than, they munnar at thch' own enjoyments^ 
and poifon the bowl of jdeafure by reflection on tbe 
coil. 

Among thefe men there is often tbe vociferation of 
merriment, but very feldOm tbe tranqnillity of cheer- 
fubiefs ; they inflame their imaginations to a kmd of 
momentary jollity, by the help of wine and riot, and 
confider it as the firft bufinefs of the night to ftupi^ 
recotlcftion, and lay that reafon aflcep which diftnrix 
dieir gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat hotn nun. 

But this poor broken fatisfadion it of Otort ctHitiau* 
snce, and mnlt be expiated by a long feriei of nuftry 
and regret. In a fliort 6me the creditor grows impa- 
tient, the lad acre is fold, the pallionB and appetitcf niU , 
contbue dKir tyranny, with ineeflant calls for their 
ufual gratifications, aad the remainder of life pafici 
iway in Tain repcotanccj or impotent defiic 
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The Story of a disabled Soldier. 

NO obrerration is more common, and at tbe fame 
time more trne, than, That one half of the world 
are. ignorant liow the other half lives. The misfor- 
tunes of the great are held up to engage our attention ; 
are enlarged upon in tones of decJamation \ and the 
world is called upon to gaze at the noble fufiercrs : The 
great} under the prelTure of calamity, are confeious of 
fereral others fympathizins with their diftrefs } and 
baye at once the comfort of adauration anil of pity. 

-There is nothing magnanimous in bearing mUfoi^ 
tunes with fortitude, when the whole world is looking 
on ; Men in fuch circumflancea will a£t bravely, even 
from motives of vanity ; but he who, in the vale of ob- 
fcurity, can brave adverlity; who, without friends to 
pity, or even without hope to alleviatCi his misfortunes, 
can behave with tranquillity and indificrencs, is truly 
great i whether peafant or courtier, he deferves admira- 
tion, and fliould be held up for our inuUtion and refpe£fc. 
. Q_3 -While 
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While the flighteft inconyenientles of the great are 
magnified into calamities, while tragedy mouths out 
their fuiferings in all the ftrains of eloquence^ the mi- 
feries of the poor are entirely difregarded i and yet 
fome of the lower ranks of people undergo more real 
hardlhips in one day, than thofe of a more exalted fta« 
tion fufFer in their whole li^es. It is inconceivable 
what difficulties the meaneft of our common failors and 
foldiers endure, without murmuring or regret ; without 
pailion^tely declaiming againft Providence, or calling 
their fellowls to be gazers on their intrepidity. Evary 
day is to them a day of mifery, and yet they endij£re 
their hard fate without repining* 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid| a Cicero, 

or a Rabutin, complain of their misfortunes and hard- 

fli^s, whofe greateft calamity was that of being unable 

to vifit a certain fpot of earth, to which tney had fool- 

i(hly attached an idea of happinefs. Their diftirefles 

were pleafures, compared to what, many of the adven«* 

turing poor every day endure without murmuring.-— 

They ate, drank, and flept ; they had flaves to attend 

them, and were fure of fi;d>fiftence for l^e: Whik 

many of their fellow-creatures are obliged to wander 

without a friend to comfort or aflift them, and even 

without fheker from the feverity of t^ feafon. 

I have been led into tbefe reflexions from acdden- 

/ tally meeting, fome days ago^ a po€»r fellow, whom I 

knew when a boy, drefled in a faulor^s jacket, aiM beg-* 

ging at one of the outlets of the t<mn with a wooden 

leg. I knew him to have been honeft and induftriows 

when in the country, and was curious tojeam what 

had reduced him to his prefent fituadon. Wherefore^ 

after having given him what J thought proper, I defired 

to know the hiftory of his life and misfortunes, and the 

maxiner in wbkh he was reduced to his prefent difttefs* 

The difabled feldier, for fuch he was, though drefled in 

a failoi^s habit, fcratcbing his head and. kaning on his 

crutch, put himfelf into an attitude to comf^y wkh my 

requeft^ and gave flae his hiftory, as foUows ;*^ 
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« As for my misfortunes^ mafter, I can't pivtend tm 
have gone through any more than other folks \ for, cz* 
cept the h)fs of my limb, and my being obliged to beg^ 
I don't know any reafon, thank Heaven^ that I hare to 
cx>mpiaiii : There is Bill Tibbs, of our regiment, he hat 
loft both his legs, and an eye to boot *, but, thank Hea^ 
ten, it is not fo bad with me yet. 

<< I was born in Shropfliire ; my father was a la* 
bourer, and died when I was five years old ; fo t was 
pat upon the parifh As he had been a wandering fort 
of a man, the partihioners were not able to tell to what 
parifli I belonged, or when? I was born, fo they fent me 
to another parifii, and that pariih fent me to a third* 
I thought in my heart, they kept fending me about fo 
long, that they would not let me be born in any parifii 
at w, \ but ^t laft, however, they fixed me. I had fome 
difpoCtion to be a fcholar, and was refohed, at leaft, to 
know my letters s but the matter of the workhoufe put 
me to bafinefs as foon as I was able to handle a mallet ; 
and here I lived an eafy kind of life for five years. I 
only wrought ten hours in the day, and had my meat 
and drink provided for my labour. It is true, I wa^ 
not fttfiered to ftir out of the houfe, for fear, as they 
faid, I (hould run away \ but what of that ? I bad the 
liberty of the whole houfe, and the yard before the 
door, and that was enough for me. I was then bound 
out to a farmer, where I was up both early and late^ 
but I ate and drank well, and liked my bufinefs well 
enough, till he died, when I was obliged to provide fof 
myfelf } fo I was refotved to go feek my fortane. 

« In this manner I went from town to town, worked 
when I could g^t employment, and ftarved when I. could 
get none.: When happening one day to go through a 
field belonging to A juftice of the peace, I fpy'd a hare 
crofling the path juft before me y and I believethe devil 
. put it in my head to fling my ftick at it : — Well, what 
will you have on't ? I killed the hare, and was bringing 
it away, when the juftice himfelf met me ; he <:alled me 
ft poacher and a villain i and^ collaring me, defired I 

would 
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would give account of niyfelf. I fell upon my knecs^ 
begged his worihip's pardon, and began to give a fall 
account of all that I knew of my breed, feed, and gene- 
ration ; but, -though I gave a very true account, the juA 
tice laid I could give no account ; fo I was indi£led at 
the feiEons, found guilty of being poor, and fent up to 
London to Newgate, in order to be tranfported as a 
vagabond. 

« People may fay this and that of being in jail, but, 
for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a place as 
ever I was in, in all my life. I had my belly-full to 
eat and drink, and did no work at all. This kind of 
life was too good to laft for ever, fo I was taken out of 
prifon, after five months, put on board a (hip, and fent 
off, with two hundred more, to the plantations. We 
had but an indifferent paffage, for, being all confined 
in the hold, more than a hundred of our people died 
for want of fweet air ; and thofe that remained were 
fickly enough, God knows. .When we came a-ihore^ 
we were fold to the planters, and I was bound for feveu 
years more. As I was no fcholar, for I did not kno^s: 
my letters, I was obliged to work among the negroes ; 
and I ferved out my time, as in duty bound to do. 

'< When my time was expired, I worked my pa0age 
home, and glad was I to fee Old England again,, becaufe 
i loved my country. I was afraid, however,. that. I 
fhould be indided for a vagabond once more, fo did not 
much care to go down into- the country, but kq>t about 
the town, and did little jobs when I coulH get Aem, . 
" I was very happy in this- manner for feme time^ 
till one evening, coming home from work, two men 
knocked me down,, and then defired me to (land, — ^They 
belonged to a preb-gaiig : I was carried before the juf- 
tice, and, as I could giv^ no account of myfelf, I had 
my choice left,, whether to go on board a man of war* 
or lift for a.foldier: I chofe the latter; and, in this poft 
of a gentleman, I ferved two campaigns in Flanders, 
was at the battles of Val and Fontenoy, and received but 

onp 
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Mie woimd, thtough die breaft here; but die A)Aer of 

OUT icgknent foon mtde me weH again. 

«« Wben the peace came on, I was iifcfaai^d^ aind 

as I coqU nof work, becaufe my womid was femetimes 

iToabiefome^ I lifted for n landman in die £&ft«Indift 

Coinpsuiy's .ferrice. I have fought die French ia fix 

intckbed battles ; and I veiiljr belieye that^ if I cooU 

read en: write, our captain would have made me a coipo- 

2aL Btrt k was not my good fortune to have any pxo^ 

motion, for I foon fell £ck, and fo got hcsLVC to return 

iiome again with forty pounds in my pocket. This watt 

at the beginnix^ of the prefen€ war, and I lioped to be 

let on flroe, and to have the pfeafure df jpendii^ my 

aaoaey ; but the government wanted men, and ib i was 

preflfed for a £aakfr before erer I coidd fet foot on fliove. 

* *I1ie boatfwain foxxnA me, as he laid, an oUftinate 

£diow : He fwore he knew that I underftood my hmSn 

nefs well, but that I (hammed Abraham, to be idlei 

but, God knows, I knew nodiing of fea bufineft, and 

be beat me, without confidering what he was about. I 

bad iliU) however, my forty pounds, and that was fome 

ixnafort to inie under every beating; and the money i 

nigb: have had to this day, but diat our ifaip was takea 

by the Fvcnch, and fi> I loft all. 

« Our crew was carried into B«cft, and • maa^ of 

tkem i&d, becaufe they vrene not ufed to live m a* jail ; 

bat, for ikiy part, it was nothing to me, for I was fea* 

foned. One nighty as I was afleep on the bed of boards 

nidi a warm blanket about me, for I always loved to lie 

wcH, I was^ awakened by the boatfvrain, who bad a dark 

bntfaotn in his hand : < Jack,' fays he to me, * will you 

knock out die French fcntr/s brains I* « i don*t care,* 

lays I, ftriving to keep mvfelf awake, < if I lend a hand/ 

«Then follow me,* fays ne, «and I hope we (hall do 

bufinefs.' So up I got, and tied my blanket, which waa 

sdl the doaths I had, about my middle, and went widi 

Urn to fight the Frenchmen. I hate the French, be« 

faitfe tbey are all fiave^^ and w^ar wooden fiioes. 

« Though 
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M Though we had no armsj one EngGfiiman is able 
to beat five French at any time ; fo we went down to 
the door^ whtre both the fentries were poftedj and, 
ruihing upon them, feized their arms in S moment, and 
knocked them down. From thence nine of us r^m to- 
gether to the quay, and fei2ing the firft boat we met, 
got out of the harbour, and put to fea. We had not 
been here three days before we were taken up by the 
Dorfet privateer, who were glad of fo many good hand^ 
and we confented to run our chance. However, we 
had not as much luck as we cxpcGtcd. In three days 
we fell in with the Pompadour privateer, of forty guns, 
while we had but twenty-three ; fo to it we went, yard- 
arm and yard-arm. The fight lafted for three hours, 
and I verily. believe we fhould have taken the French^ 
man, had 'we but had fome more men left behind ; but, 
unfortunately, we loft all our men juft as we were go* 
jng to get the victory. 

*< I was once more in the power of the French, and 
I believe it would have gone hard with me had I been 
brought back to Breft ; but, by good fortune, we were 
retaken by the Viper. I had almoft forgot to tell you^ 
that, in that engagement, I was wounded in two places; 
I loft four fingers off the left hand, and my leg was 
(hot off. If I had had the good fortune to have loft 
my leg and ufe of my hand on board a king's (hip, and 
not a-board a privateer, 1 (hould have been entitled to 
cloathing and maintenance during the reft of. my life I 
But that was not my chance ^ One man is bom with, a 
filver fpoon in his mouth, and another with a wooden 
ladle. However, bleffed. be God, I enjoy good health, 
and will for ever love liberty and Old England. Liberty, 
property, and Old England for ever, huzza 1" 

ThusJaying, he limped off, leaving me in admiration 
at his intrepidity and content ; nor could I avoid ac- 
knowledging, that an habitual acquaintance with mifery. 
icrves better than philofophy to teacbi us to defpilGb it... 
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Scene beheeen Colonel Rivers and Sir Harfy ; 

' in which the Col from Principles^ of Honour ^ 

refuses to give his Daughter to Sir Harry. 

S/rfliir. /COLONEL, your moft obedient; I am 
\^ come upon the old bufineis 5 for, unlefs 
I am allowed to entertain hopes of Mifs Rivers, I ihall 
be the moft miferable of all human beings. 

Riv. Sir Harry, I have already told you by letter, 
and I now tell you perfonally, I cannot liften to your 
propofals. 

SirHar. No, Sir! 
. jR/v. Np, Sir ; I have promifed my daughter to Mr 
Sidney. Do you know that. Sir ? 
. &> Har. I do : But what then ? Engagements of 
this kind ypu kno w * 

Riv* So then, you do know I have promifed her to 
Mr Sidney ? 

Sir Harm I do — But I alfo know that matters are 
not finally fettled between Mr Sidney and you ; and I 
moreover know, that lus fortune is by no means equal 
to mine, therefore— ^ — 

Riv. Sir Harry, let me alk you one queftion before 
jFou m^ke your confequence. 

Sir Har, A thoufand, if you pleafe. Sir. 
' Riv. Why then, Sir, let me afk you, what you have 
ever obferved in me, or my condu£t, that you deGre me 
fo familiarly to break my word? I thought. Sir, you 
confidered me as a man of honor. , 

Sir Har. . And fo I do. Sir — a man of the niceft ho-, 
nor. 

Riv. And yet, Sir, you afk me to violate the fandlity 
of my Word ; and tell me dire£lly, that it is my intereft 
to be a rafcal? 

Sir Har. I really don't underftand you, Colonel ; I 
thought, when I was talking to you, I was talking to a 

man 
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man who knew the world ; and as you have not yet 
figned 

Riv. Why this is mending matters with a witnefs ! 
And fo you think, becaufe I am not l^ally bound, I 
am under no neceffity of kec|nng- my word ! Sic Harry ^ 
laws were never made for men of honor : They want 
no bond but the rectitude of their oi^n fentiments i and 
laws are of no ufe but to Imd the viHains of foeiety. 

Sir Hot* Well ! But my dear Cokmd, if you have 
no regard for me, (hew fome little regard for yeiur 
daugliuter. 

Riv. I fiiew the gteateft regard for my daughter, hj 
giving her to a man of honor : and I muft not be in- 
fulted with any further repetition of your. propofals. 

Sir Har* Infult you. Colonel ! Is the ofier of my al- 
Uance an infult ? Is my readmefs ta make what fettk- 
mcnts ypu think propar-— 

Riv. Sir Harry, I flioidd confider the ofier of a king- 
dom an infult, if it were to be purchafed by the violsH 
tion of my word. Befides, though my daughter ftall 
never go a be^r to the arms of her hufbanc^ I vrould 
rather fee her luppy than rich ; and if (he has enough 
to provide handfomdy for a young family, and fomC' 
thing to fpare for the exigencies of a worthy fmndi I 
(hall think her as affluent as if (he were miftrefs of 
Mexico. 

Sir Har. Well, Colonel, I have done ; .but I be? 
lievc-^— 

Riv. Well, Sir Harry, and as our conference is dotitt 
we will, if you pleafe, retire to the ladies. I (hall be 
always glad of your acquaintance, thou^ I cannot re- 
ceive you as. a (on-in-hw ; for a union of intereft I look 
upon as a union of di(honor, and confider a marriage 
for money at beft but a legal p^oftitution. 
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The Story of Melissa. 

TIE father of Melifla was the young«a fon of x 
country gentleman who poUcfTcd an eltate of about 
five hundred a year ; but as this was to be the inheri- 
tance of the elder brother, and as there were three fiders 
to be provided for, he was at about fixteen taken from 
Eton ichool, and a^tprenticed to a confiderable merchant 
at Briftol. The young gentleman, whofe imagination 
had been fired by the exploits of heroes, the vidlories 
gained by magnanimous prefumption, and the wonders 
dilcovered by daring curiofity, was not difpofed to con- 
fider the acquifilion of wealth as the limit of his ambi- 
tion, or the repute of honcft induflry as the total of his 
fame. He regarded his fituation as fervile and ignomi- 
nious, as the degradation of his genius, and the preciu- 
fion of his hopes ; and longing to go ip fearch of adven- 
tures, he negle^ed his bulinefs as unworthy of his at- 
tention, heard the remonftrances of his mafter with a 
kind of fuUen difdain, and, after two yeara legal flavery. 
Dude his efcape, and at the nut town enliitcd himfdf 
R a 
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a foldier ; not doubting but that, by his military merit 
and the fortune of ^mr, he (hotild ictum si |;eneml oft- 
cer, to the confuCon of thofe who would have burkd 
him in the obfcurity of a compting-houfe.. He found 
means eflFe&ually to elude the inquiries of his friends^ 
and it was of the utmoft importance to prevent dieir 
officious endeavours to ruin his projeA and obftruft his 
advancement. 

He was fbnt with other recnfits to London, and fbon 
after quartered with the reft of his company in a part of 
the country, which was fo remote from all with whom 
he had any conne&ion, that he no longer dreaded a dif- 
covery. 

It happened that he went one day to the houfe of a 
neighbouring gentleman with his comrade, who was 
beoMne acquainted with the chambermaid,, and by her 
intereft admitted into the kitchen. This gentleman, 
whofe age was fomething more than .fixty, had been 
about two years married to a fecond wife, a young 
woman who had been well educated, and lived in the 
polite world, but had no fortune. By his firft wife, 
who had been dead about ten years, he had feveral 
children ; the youngeft was a daughter, who had jafk 
entered her fevcnteenth year ; Ihe was very tall for her 
age, had a fine complexion, good features, and was 
well (haped; but her father, whofe afiedHon for her 
was mere inftin£b, as much as that of a brute for its 
young, utterly negleded her education. It was impo£- 
fible for him, he faid, to live without her ; and as he 
could not a^rd to have her attended by a governefs 
and proper mafters in a place fo remote from London, 
ihe was fuffered to continue illiterate and unpoliihed ; 
(he knew no entertainment higher than a game at 
romps with the fervants ; (he became their confidant, 
and trufted them in return, nor did ihe think herfeif 
happy any where but in the kitchen. 

As the capricious fondnefs of her father had never 
conciliated her affe£kion, (he perceived it abate upon 
his noarriage without regret. She fuffi^red no new re- 
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firamt from her new motherf who obferved, with a fe»- 
cret fadsfaftion^ that Mifs had been ufed to hide her- 
felf from vifitpr$> as neither knowing how to behave 
nor being fit to be feen, and chofe rather to conceal her 
defefls by excluding her from company, than to fupply 
them by putting her to a boarding-fchool. 

Mifs, who had been told by Betty that (he expe^ied 
Iier fweetheart, and that they were to be merry, dole 
down ftairs, and, without any fcruple, made one in a 
party at blindman's buffi The foldier of fortune wag 
firuck with her perfon, and difcovered, or thought he 
difcovered, in the fimplicity of nature, fome graces 
which are poliihed away by the labour of art. How- 
ever, nothing that had the appearance of an adventure 
^ould be indifierent to him^ and hi$ vanity w?.s flat- 
tered by the. hope of , carrying off a young lady under 
the difguife of a eo^imon foldier, without revealing his 
birth, ox boafting of his expedations. 

In this attempt he became very afliduous, and fuc- 
ceeded. The company being ordered to another place> 
Betty and her young jouftrefs departed early in the 
morning with their gallants i and. there being a privi- 
l^ed chapel in the next, tovm, they were married. 

The old gentleman, as foon as he was informed that 
his 4aughter wa^ miffing, made fo diligent and fcrupu- 
h^8 an inquiry aftet her, that he learned with whom 
aad which way Ihe was gone: he mounted his horfe? 
tad purfued her, not without curfips and imprecations; 
difcovexing rather the tranfports of rage than the emo* 
tions of teiidero€j($, and refenting her offence rather as 
diie rd)ellion of a Save than the difobedience c^ a child. 
He did not, however, overtake them till the marriago 
had been confummated ; of which, when he was in- 
formed by the hufband, he turned from him with ex- 
preffiotts of brutality and indignation,, fwearing never to 
forgive a fault which he had taken no care to prevent. 

The young couple, notwithilanding their union fre* 
quei^y doubled their diftrefs^ ftiJl continued fond of 
each other. The fpirit of enterprise and the hope of 
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prcfumption were not yet qnelled in the young foldier; 
and he received orders to attend King William, when 
he went to the fiege of Namur, wim exultation and 
tranfport> believing his elevation to independence and 
diftin£Hon as certain as if he had been gcnng to take 
poffeiEon of a title and eftate. — His wife, who had been 
fome months pregnant, as fhe had no means of fubfift- 
ence in his- abfence, procured a paflage with him. — 
When fhe came on ihore and mingled with the crowd 
that followed the camp, (virretches who, without com- 
pundion, wade in human blood to (trip the dying and 
the dead, to whom horror is become familiar and com- 
paiEon impoflible) fhe was terrified; the difcourfe of 
the women, rude and unpoliOied as ihe wasj covered 
her with confufion; and the brutal familiarity of tbft 
men filled her with indignation and difguft ; her maid 
Betty, who had alfo attended her hufband, was the 
only perfon with whom fhe could converfe, and from 
whom (he could hope the affiftance of which Ihe was fo 
foon to ftand in need. 

In the mean time (he found it difficult to fubfift'; 
but accidentally hearing the name of an o(ficer, whcini 
(he remembered to have vifited her mother foon after 
her marriage, (he applied to him, told him her name^ 
and requefted that he would afibrd her his prote£Hon, 
and permit her to take care of his linen. With this 
fequeft the captain complied; her circumftances be- 
came lefs diftrefled, and her mind more eafy : but new 
calamity fuddenly overtook her ; (he faw her hofband 
march to an engagement in the morning, and faw him 
brought back defperately wounded at night. — The next 
day he was removed in a waggon wim many others 
who were in the fame condition, to a place of gveatev 
fafety, where proper care might be taken of their 
wounds. She intreated the captain to' let her go in the 
waggon with him ; but to this he could not confent, 
becaufe the waggon would be filled with thofe who 
neither were abte to walk, nor could be left behind. 
He promifedi howevcri that if (he would ftay till d» 
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fiext daf, he would md^avour to proeufeher a paflkge; 
but fbc chak rather to follow the waggon on foot, than 
to be abfent frcnn her hufl^and. She could not, how- 
every keep pace with it, and (he reached the hofpital but 
juft time enough to kneel down by him upon fome clean 
ftraw, ^ fee him fink under the laft agony, and hear 
the groan that i3 repeated no more. The fatigue of the 
joiirx}ey> and the perturbation of her mind, immediately 
threw h^r into labour, and (he lived but to be delivered 
of Melifla, who was thus, in the moft helplefs ftate, left 
without father, mother, or friend, in a foreign country^ 
in circumftances which could afford no hope of reward 
to the t^demefs that fiiould attempt the prefervation 
1^ her life, and among perfons who were become obdu- 
rate and infenfible, by having been long ufed to fee 
every fpecies of diftre&. 

It hai^ned th3t» among thofe'whom accident or 
4ifijrefa IumI brought together at the birth of Melifla, 
^ere was a young woman, whofe huiband had fallen m 
the late ei^agement, ^nd who a few days before had 
loft a Uttle boy that flie fuckled. This perfon, rather 
perhsq^s to relieve berfelf from an inconveniency, than 
in compaflion to the orphan, put it to her breail : but 
whatever was her motive, flie believed that the affording 
fiiflkeuance to the living conferred a right to the appa- 
rel of titt dead, of which (he therefore took poffeifion ; 
but in feaiPching her pocket flie found only a thimble, 
die re«iains of a pocket looking-glafs, about the value 
of a penny in Dutch money, and the certificate of her 
marriage. The paper, wmch flie could not read, ihe 
afterwards gave to the captain, who was touched with 
fttty at tfhe relation which an inquiry after his laundrefs 
produced* He commended the woman who had pre- 
fenred the infant, and put her into the place of its mo- 
ther. This encouraged her to continue her care of it 
till the captain returned to England, with whom fhe 
alfo returned, and became his fervant. 

This gentliemto, as foon as he had fettkd his imrne^ 
diate confienis> &nt Meliffii, under die (;are of her 
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nucfe) p her grandfather ; and inclofed the certificate 
of her mothers marriage in a letter containing aH ac^ 
count of her deaths and- the ^eans by which me infant 
had been preferved. He knew that thofe who had been 
once dear to us, by whatever offence they may have 
alienated our affe£iion when living, are getierally re- 
membered with tendemefs when dead ; and that after 
the grave has iheltered them from our refentment, and 
rendered reconciliation impoiEble, we often regret as 
fevere that condufl which before we approved as jaft $ 
' he, therefore, hoped, that tfaie parental fondnefs which 
an old man had once felt for his daughter, would revive 
at the fight of her ofispring$ that the memory of her 
fault would be loft in die fenfe of her misfortunes ; and* 
that he would endeavour to atone for that inexorable 
refentment which produced them, by <:heriflung a life 
to which flie had, as it were, transferred her own. But 
in thefe expe6iations, however reafonable, he was mif^ 
taken. The old man, when he was informed by the 
meflenger that the child fhe held in her arms was his 
grand-daughter, whom (he was come to put under his 
proteftion, refufed to examine the contents of the let- 
ter, and difmifled her with menaces and infult. The 
knowledge of every uncommon event foon becomes 
general in a country town. An uncle of MeUfla's, who 
had been rejefied by his father for halting married his 
maid, heard this freih inftance of his brutality with 
grief and indignation ; he fent immediately for the child 
and the letter, and aflured the fervant that his niece 
ikould want nothing which he could beftow : to beftpw 
niuch^ indeed, was not in his power, for his father ha- 
ving obftinately perfifted in his refentment, his whole 
fupport was a little farm which he tented of the fquirej 
but as he was a good economift, and had no children of 
his own, he lived decently^ nor did he throw away 
content, becaufe his father had denied him affluence. 

MeliiTa, who was compaffionated for her mother's 
misfprtunes, of which her uncle had been particularly 
informed by her maid Betty, who had returned a vri* 
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dow to her friends in the country, was not lefs betoTecl 
for her own good qualities ; fte was^ taught to read 
and write^ and work at her needle, as foon as (he was 
able to learn \ and (he was taken. notice of by all the 
gentry as the prettieft girl in the place : but her aunt 
died when flie was* about eleven years old, and be&re 
Ihe was thirteen- fi)€ loft her uiicle.^ 
' She was now agam thrown back upon the world, 
ftill. helplefs) though her wants were increafed, and 
wretched in proportion as ihe had known happinefs: 
flie looked back with anguifh, and forward with dif- 
traftion; a fit of crying had juft afforded her a mo« 
mentary relief, when the Tquire, who had been inform- 
ed of the death of his tenant, fent for her to his houfe. 
This gentleman had heard her ftory from her uncle, and 
was unwilling that a life which had been preferved aU 
moft by miracle, (hould at laft be abandoned to mifery ; 
he therefore -determined to receive her into his family^, 
not as a fervant, but as a companion to his daughter, a 
young lady finely accompliflied, and now about fifteen. 
The old gentleman was touched with her diftrefs, and 
Mifs received her with great tendernefs and complacen- 
cy : ihe wiped away her tears, and of the intolerable 
anguifh of her mind, nothing remained but a lender re- 
membrance of her uncle, whom {he loved and reveren- 
ced as a patent. She had now courage to examine the 
contents of a little box which he had put into her hand 
juft before he expired ; (he found in it only the certi- 
ficate of her mother's marriage, enclofed in the captain's 
letter, and an account of the events that have been be- 
fore related, which her uncle had piit down as they 
came to his knowledge: the train of mournful ideas 
that now rufhed upon her mind, raifed emotions which^ 
if they could not be fupprefled by teafoni were £bon 
dcftroyed by their own violence. 
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The Story of Melissa cdntinmd* 

IN thb family, whieli in 9 few weeki af^r returned 
to London, MeUfia foon bec»iM % iavourke : the 
good Yquire feemed to con&lcr her »» bi^ child, and 
Mifs as her' filler : (he was taught daneifig and iiHific» 
introduced to the beft company, elegantly drefled» and 
allowed fucb funis as were necefary for trivial npen£;f » 
Touth feldom fuijfers the dread of to«i»onpow to tntrud^ 
upon the enjoyment of to-daj, but rather regards pre^ 
fent felicity as the pledge of futuxe :' MeUfla was pro* 
bably as happy as if fhe had been in the aftual pc^f^ 
fion of a fortune, that, to the eafe and fplendour wbieh 
ihe enjoyed already, would have added ftability and in- 
dependence. 

She was now in her eighteenth year, and the only 
fon of her benefactor was juft come from the wiverGty 
to fpend the winter with his father in town* He waa 
charmed with her perfdn, behaviour, and difcourfe ; and 
what he could not but admire, he took every opportu- 
nity to commend. She foon pereetved that be ihewe4 
particular marks of refped to her, when be thought 
they would not be perceived by others) and that lie 
endeavoured to recommend himielf by an officious afls- 
duity, and a diligent attention to the n\o& minute . cir- 
cumilances that might contribute to her pkafure. But 
this behaviour of the young gentleman, however it 
might gratify her vanity, could not fail to alarm her 
fear : &e forefaw, that if what {be had remarked in his 
eondu£l fliould be perceived by his father or fiiftcr, the 
peace of the family would be deftroyed ; and that flie 
muft either be fliipwrecked in the ftorm, or thrown 
overboard tp appeafe it. She therefore aflbded not t6 
perceive that more than a general conmlaifance was in^ 
tended by her lover j and hoped that he would thus be 
difcouraged from making an explicit declaration: but 
though he was mortified at her difregard of that which 
he knew ihe CQuld not but fee^ yet he determined tf> 
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addrefs her in fuch terms as fhould not leave this pro- 
voldng neutrality in her power : though he reverenced 
her virtue, yet he feared too much the anger of his fa- 
ther to think of making her ^is wife ; and he was too 
deeply enamoured of her beauty, to relinquifh his hopes 
of poflefEng her as a mtftrefs. An opportunity for the 
execution of his purpofe was not long wanting : (he re- 
ceived his general profef&ons of love with levity and 
merriment i but when (he perceived that hb view was 
to fedttce her to proftitution, ihe burft into tears, and 
fell back in an agony, unable to fpeak. He was imme- 
diately touched with grief and remorfe ^ his tendemefs 
was alarmed at her diftrefs, and his efteem increafed by 
her virtue ; he catched her in his arms, and as an atone- 
ment for the infult (he had received, he offered her 
marriage : but as her chaftity would not fuffer her to 
become his miftrefs, neither would her gratitude permit 
her to become his wife; and as foon as (he was fuf- 
ficiently recollefted, flie intreated him never more to 
urge her to violate ihe obligations ihe was under either 
to herfetf or to her benefadior: — «< Would not," faid 
flie, *' the prefence of a wretch whom you had feduced 
<< from intiocende and peace to remorfe and guilt, per- 
" petually upbraid you ; and would you not always fear 
^ to be betrayed by a wife, whofe fidelity no kindnefs 
« could fecure ; who had broken all the bands that 
<< reftrain the generous and the good ; and who, by an 
<< zGt of the moft flagitious ingratitude, had at once 
" reached the pinnacle of guilt, to which others afcend 
^< by imperceptible gradations ?* 

Tnefe obje£lions, though they could neither be ob- 
viated, nor evaded, had yet no tendency to fubdue de- 
fire : he loved with greater delicacy, but with more ar- 
dour; and ad he could not always forbear ^expoftula- 
tionsy neither could ihe always filence them in fuch a 
manner as might moft eSeSnzllj prevent their being 
repeated.^ Sudi was one morning the fituation of the 
two lovers: he had taken her hand into his, and was 
fpeaking with great eagemefs ; while ihe regarded, him 
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with a kind of timorous complacency, and llftened to 
him with an attention which her heart condemned : his 
father, in this tender moment, in which their powers eS 
perception were mutually engrofled by each other, came 
near enough to hear that his heir had made prppoials o{ 
marriage, and retired without their knowledge. 

As he did not dream that fuch a propofal could i>oC« 
fiUy be rejedied by a girl ia Melifla's fituation, ima^ 
gining that every woman believed her virtue to be in* 
violate if her perfoh was not proftituted, he took his 
meafures accordingly. It was near the time in which 
his family had be<n ut^d to remove into the country : 
he, therefore, gave orders, that ev^ry thing &ould be 
immediately prepared for the journey, and that^ the 
coach ihoutd be ready at fix the iieit| rooming, a man 
wd horfe being dilpatched In tb^ mean time to j^vc 
tetice of their arrival. The young folks were a little 
fuxprized at this fudden refnoval i but thougia^ the 'fquke 
was a good-natux«d man, yeit, as lue governed his family 
with high authority, aad as they perceived foaikthing 
had ofiended him, they did not inquii^ the reidfoii, nor 
indeed did they fofpeif^ it. M^Sa packfcd up kev 
things as ufual ; and in the mornii^^ the young goitle* 
man and his fiflier' having by their faljier's opiers got 
into the coach, he called Meliffii into tlie parlour v ^here 
in a few words, but with great acrimony, he reproached 
her with having formed a defign to marry his fon with* 
out his confent; ah ad of ingratitude whi^b, he faid^ 

{*uftified him in upbraiding her wilh the favovtrs which 
LC had already conferred t^on her, and in a reictliHion 
he had taken, that a bank bill of fifty pounds, which he 
then put into her hand, (hould be the hdSt : addii^g> thai 
he expelled (he (hould within one week leave the hoiife. 
To tins heavy charge fhe was not in a conditioft lo ro* 
ply ; nor did he ftajr to fee whether (he would, attempt 
it, but haftilv got into the coach, which immediately 
drove from the door. ... 

' Thus was Melifla a tdbird . tiotte, by % fodd^a and 
unezpfiifkd defertion^ expatoi to pcumy and dsftrdb, 

with 
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[ with this ^gravadon, that cafe and afflneticc were be* 
I come habittuil ; and that thoogb flie was not fo helplefs 
I as at the death of her unck, fhe was expo£cd to yet 
> greater danger ; for few that have been ufed to ilumbet 
I upon down, and wake to feftivity, can refift the allure*- 
I ments of vice, who ftill ofiers eafe and plentyi when the 
: ahemative are a flock bed and a garret, fhort mealSf 
, coarfe apparel, and perpetual labour. 

Melifia, as foon as fhe had recovered from the ftupor 

\ which had feized her upon fo aftcHiiifaing and dreadful 

; a change of fortune, determined not to accept the 

: bounty of a perfon who imagined her to be unworthy 

<^ it ; nor to attempt her juftification, while it would 

render her veracity iufpeded, and appear to proceed 

only from the hope of being reftored to a ftate of fplen*- 

did dependence, from which jealoufy or caprice might 

agaia at any time remove her, without caufe and with^ 

i out notice : (he had not, indeed, any hope of being ever 

; able to defend herfelf againft her accuier upon equal 

I terms; nor did fhe know how to fubiift a fingle day, 

! when fhe had returned his bill and quitted his houfie : 

! yet fuch was the dignity of her fphrit, that (he imme- 

' diately indofed it in a blank cover, direfted to him at 

his country feat, and calUng up the maid who had been 

left to take care of the houfe, lent her immediately with 

it to the poil-office. The tears then burft out, which 

die agitation 4s£ her mind hzd before reflrained$ and 

•when the fervant returned, fhe told her all that had 

I happened, and aiked her advice what ihe fhould do. 

The girl, after the firft emotions of wonder uid pity 

•had fubfided, told her that flie IhuI a lifter who lodged 

m a reput:d>ie hoifcfe, and took in plain^work, to whom 

flic would be w^ome, as fhe eould affiO: her in her 

bufindTs, of which fhe had often mofe^than fhe could 

do ; and with whom fhe mi|;fat continue tiU fome more 

eligible fituation could be obtained. Melifia lifl^ned to 

this ]»opofal as to the voice of Heaven ; her mind was 

fuddenly nelieved from the moft tormenting perplexity, 

from the dread of wanderkig about without money or 

employment^ 
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employment, expofed to the menaces of a beadle^ or the^ 
tnfults of the rabble : ihe was in hafte to iecure her , 
good fortune, and felt fome degree of pain left ihe 
(hottld lofe it by the earlier application of another ; flie , 
therefore went immediately with the maid to her fifter, 
with whom it vras foon agreed that Melifla (hould work ' 
fot her board and lodging ; for fhe would not confent 
to accept as a gift that which {he could by any means , 
deferve as a payment. 

While Melifla was a joumeywoman to a perfon, who, 
but a few weeks before, would have regarded her with . 
envy, and approached her with confufion ; it happened 
that a fuit of linen was brought from the milliner's 
wrapped iip in a hewfpaper: the linen was put into 
the work-baiket, and the paper being thrown carelef^Iy 
about, Melifia at laft catched it up, and was about to 
read it; but perceiving that it had been publiflied a 
fortnight, was juft going to put it into the fire, when 
by an accidental glance, ihe faw her father's name : this 
immediately engaged her attention, and with great per- 
turbation of mind ihe read an advertifement, in wluch 
her father, faid to have left his friends about eighteen 
years before, and to have entered either into the army or 
the navy, was dire£):ed to apply to a pei^n in Staples- 
Inn, who could inform hinr of fomethtng greatly to his 
advantage. To this perfon MeUfla applied with all the 
ardour of curiofity, and all the tumult of expediation: 
(he was informed that the elder brother of the perfon 
mentioned in the advertifement was lately dead, unmar- 
ried ; that he was pofieiTed of fi&een hundred a-year, 
five hundred of which had defcended to him from his 
father, and (»ie thoufand had been left him by an uncle, 
which, upon his death, there being no male heir, had 
been claimed by his fitters; but- that a miftrefs, who 
had lived with him many years, and who had -been 
treated by the fuppofed heireiTes with too much feverity i 
and contempt, had, in the bittemefe of her refentment, ' 
publiihed the advertifement, having heard in the family 
that there was a younger brother j^road, 

.The 
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\ The CcmMQ: of different paffions thstt were at on^ 
excited with uncommon violence in the breaft of Me>- 
Bfla^ deprived her for a time of the power of refle£tion ^ 
aad when ibc became more caha^ fiie knew not by what 
method to attempt the recovery of her right : her mind 
was bewildered amidft a thoufand ppffibiiities^ and di& 
trefied by the apprehenfion that ^ might prove itief- 
fe&aal# After much dxHight and many projedis, (he 
reooUe^d that the captain, whofe fervant brought her. 
to Englandy could probably afford her more affiflance 
diaa any other perfon : as he had been often pointed 
out to her in public places by the 'fquire, to whom her 
ftolry was well known, (he was acquainted with his per- 
ton^ and knew that within a few months he was alive ; 
(he foon obtsuned dire&ions to his houfe, and being 
readily admitted to a conference, (he told him, with as 
much prefence of mind as (he could^ that (he was the 
pedbn whom his compa(&on had contributed to preferve 
vhen an infant, in con(irmation of which (he produced 
las letter, and die certificate which It inclofed j that by 
die deadi of her father's elder tMx>ther, whofe family (he 
had iiever known, (he was become entitled to a very 
confiderable eftate ; but that fixe knew not what evi* 
dence would be neceflary to fupport her claim, how 
fudi evidence was to be produced, nor with whom to 
entruft the management of an af&ir in which wealth 
and influence would be employed ag;ainft her. The old 
captain received her with that eafy politenefs which is 
almoft peculiar to his profeffion, and with a warmth of 
benevolence that is feldom found in any : he congratu- 
lated her upon fo happy and unexpe£):ed an event j and 
wkhout the parade of oftentatious liberality, without 
extorting an explicit confeffion of her indigence, he gave 
her a letter tp his lawyer, in whom he faid (he might 
with the ntmoft fecurity confide, and with whom (he 
would have nothing more to do than to tell her (lory : 
— «« And do not/' feid he, <* doubt of fuccefs, for I will 
w be ready to teftify what I know of the affair, when- 
ce ever I (ball be calM upon ^ and the woman who was 

S " prefent 
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«« prefent at your birth, and broaght you over, ftill^* lives 
« with me, and upon this occafion may do. you iignal 
** fervice." 

MeJifTa departed, melted with gratitude and -elated 
with hope. The gentleman, to whom the captain's 
letter was a recommendation, profecuted her claim with 
fo much (kill and afliduity, that within a few months 
fhe was put into the poifeflion of her eftate« — ^Her firft 
care was to wait upon the captain, to whom (he now 
owed not only life, but a fortune : he received her 4ic- 
knowledgements with a pleafure which only thofe who 
merit it can enjoy; and infifted that (he fhould draw 
upon him for fuch fums as (he fhould want before her 
rents became due. She then took very handfome rea^y- 
furnifhed lodgnigs, and determined immediately to jnC-. 
tify her condu^ to the Yquire, whofe kindhefs (he ilill 
remembered, and whofe refentment (he had forgiven. 
With this view (he fet out in a chariot and fix, attended 
by two fervants in livery on horfeback, and proceeded 
to his country-feat, from whence the family was not 
returned : (he had lain at an inn within fix miles of the 
place, and when the chariot drove up to the door, as.it 
was early in the morning, (he could perceive the, fer- 
vants run to and fro in a hurry, and the yoiing lady and 
her brother gazing through the window to fee if they 
knew the livery : (he remarked every circumftance 
which denoted her own importance with exultation} 
and enjoyed the folicitude which her prefence produced 
among thofe, from whofe fociety (he had fo lately been 
driven with difdain and indignation. 

She now increafed their wonder, by finding ia a 
fervant to acquaint the old gentleman, that a lady dc* 
fired to fpeak with him about urgent bufinefs, which 
wouM not, however, long detain him: he courteoufly 
invited the lady to honour him with her commands, 
hafted into his beft parlour, adjufted his wig, and put " 
himfelf in the beft order to receive her : (he alighted, 
and difplayed a very rich undriefs, which cprrefpoudcd 
with the elegancer of her chariot, and the modi(h.ap- 
\ ' pearance 
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pearance of her fertants. She contrived to hide her 
face as flie went up the walk, that fhe might not be 
known too foon^ and was immediately introduced to 
her old. friend, to whom fhe foon difcovefed herfelf to 
his great aftonifhment, and before he had recovered his 
prefence of mind, fhe addrefled him to this efFefi, — 
** Tou fee. Sir, an orphan who is under the greatefl: 
" obligations to your bounty, but who has been equal- 
« ly injured by your fufpicions* When I was a de- 
<< pendent upon your liberality, I would not afTert my 
<< innocence, becaufe I could not bear to be fufpedied 
<' of falfehood i but I aflert it now I am the pofTeifor of 
" a paternal eftate, becaufe I cannot bear to be fufpefi:- 
<< ed of ingratitude ; that your fon prefied me to marry 
<*lhim> is true ^ but it is alfo true that I refufed him, 
*^ becaufe I would not difappoint your hopes and im- 
« poverilh your pofterity.** The old gentleman's con- 
fufion was increafed by the wonders that crowded upon 
him : he firft made fome attempts to apologize for his 
fufpicions with aukwardnefs and hefitation; then, doubt- 
ing the truth of appearance, he broke off abruptly and 
remained filent; then, reproaching himfelf, he began to 
congratulate her upon her good fortune, and again de- 
fifted before he had finiOied the compliment. Meli0a 
perceived his perplexity, and guefled the caufe ; (he was, 
therefore, about to account more particubrly for the 
fudden change of her circumftances, but Mils, whofe 
maid had brought her intelligence from the fervants, that 
the lady's name who was with her papa was MelifTa, 
and that ihe was lately come to a great eftate by the 
death of her uncje, could no longer reftrain the impa- 
tience of her aflediion and joy : fhe ruflied into the 
room, and fell upon her neck, with a tranfport that can 
only be felt by friendfhip, and exprefled by tears.— 
When this tender (rlence-was paft, the fcruples of doubt 
were foon obviated; the reconciliation was reciprocal 
and fincere ; the father led out his gueft, and prefented 
her to his fon, with an apology for his conduft to them 
both. 

S 2 Mcliffa 
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* M^ifii had befptAe a dtnner and bedi 2t the inn, but 
Am was not fuSicred to ntnrn. Within a few vex^ 
fhe became the daughter of ber fiicnd, who g^ve bei 
hand to hit fon, widt whom (he fliarcd many years that 
happiocfs which it the reward of nrtae.-~-They bad 
fcrenl children, bat none forrired them } and Meliffii, 
spon the death of ber bnfband, which happened about 
fevcn yean ago, icdred wholly from town to ber cftate 
in the coontryj when flic fircd bekned, aqd died in 
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On Hope. 

Exiles^ the proTerb^ says, subsist on hope f 
DdusiTe hope still points to distant good«t 
To good that mocks approach. 

THERE 18 no temper fo generally indulged as hope; 
other palBons operate by ftarts^ on particular oc- 
cafions^ or in certain parts of life ; but hope begins with 
the firft power of comparing our a£iual with our poffi- 
ble ftate, and attends us through every ftage and period, 
always urging us forward to new acquifitions, and hold- 
ing out feme diftant bleflmg to our yiew> promifing us 
either relief from pain, or increafe of happinefs. 

Hope is neceflary in every condition. The miferies' 
of poverty, of ficknefs, of captivity, would, without this 
comfort, be infupportable \ nor does it appear that the 
happieft lot of terreftrial exiftence can fet ub above the 
want of this general blefling.; or that life, when the 
gifts of nature and of fortune are accumulated upon it, 
would not ftill be wretched^ were it not elevated and 
delighted by the expe£lation of fome new pofleffion, of 
fome enjoyment yet behind, by which the wi(h ftiall be 
at laft latisiied^, and the heart filled up to its utmoft 
extent. 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promifes what 
it feldom gives ; but its promifes are more valuable 
than the gifts of fortune, and it feldom fruftrates us 
without aiTuring, ui of recompenfing the delay by ar 
greater bounty. 

I was mufing on thjs ftrange kiclination which every 
man feels to deceive himfelf, and confidering the ad- 
vantages and dangers proceeding from this gay profpedt 
oi futurity, when, falling alleep, on a fudden I found, 
sa^elf placed in a garden, of which my fight could 
defcry no limits. Every fcene about me was gay and 
{ladfome^ jight with funfhine, and fragrant with per- 

"S3 ' fumcsj 
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fumes; the ground was painted with all the rariety o£ 
fpring, and all die choir of nature was iinging in the 
groves. 

At length I faw an innumerable multitude of every 
age and fex, who feemed sdl to partake of fom« gener^ 
felicity ; for every cheek was flufhed withconfidence^. 
and every eye fparkled with eagernefs; yet each ap- 
peared to have fome particular and fecret pleafure, and 
very few were wiUing to communicate their intentioiis> 
or extend their concern beyond themfelvcs. 

On enquiring, I was informed that I was then ia 
the garden of Hope^ the daughter of Desire, and th^at 
all thofe whom I faw thus tumultuoufly buftling round 
me, were inticed.by the promifes of Hofe, and haften-* 
ihg to feize the gifts which (he held in her haiid. 

I turned my fight upward, and faw a goddefs in the 
bloom of youth, fitting on a throne \ around her lay all 
the gifts of fortune, and all the bleffings of life were* 
fprcad abroad to view ; (he bad a perpetual gaiety of 
afped, and every one imagined that her fmile, which 
was impartial and general, was direfted to himfelf, and 
triumphtd in his own fuperiority to others, who had: 
conceived the £iime confidence from the fame miftake. 

I tlien mounted an emkienee, from which I had a 
more extenfive view of the whole place, and could witb 
lefs perplexity confider the difiSsrent condud of the 
crowds that filled it. From this (tation I obferved, that 
the entrance into the garden of Hope was by two gates,, 
one of which was kept by Reason, and the other byr 
Fancy. Reason was furly and fcrupulousy and feldomt 
turned the key without many interrogatories, and long 
hefitation ; but Fancy was a kind and gentle porttefs ;. 
(he held her gate wide open, and welcomed all equally 
to the diftri£t under her fuperintendency ^ fo that the 
paffage was crowded by all thofe who eiuier feared the 
examination of Reason, or had been rejeded by her. 

From the gate of Reasqi^ there wa^ a way to the 
throne pf Hofs, by a craggy, ilippery, and winding 
path» called the Strait of DJgktJty^ Which iboie. who 

entered 
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entered with the permlffion of the giism! endeavcmredl 
to climb. But though they furveyed the way cheerfully 
before they begsm to riie> and marked out the ieTeral 
ftages of their progrefs, they commonly found unex* 
pe3:ed obfticles, and were obliged frequently to ftop 
on the fudden, where they imagined the way plain and 
even. A thoufand intricacies embarrafied them, a thou- 
fimd flips threw them back^ and a thoufand pitfals im^ 
peded their advance^ So formidable were the dangers, 
and fo frequent the mifcarriages, that many returned 
£rom the firft attempt, and many fainted in the midft of 
die way, and only a very fmall number were led up ta 
the fununit of Hope by, the hand of Fortitups. 0£ 
thefe'few, the greater part, when they had obtained the 
gift which Hope had promifed them, regretted the la- 
bour which it coft, and felt in their fnccefs the regret 
ef difappointment ; the reft retired with their prize^ and 
were led by Wisdom to the bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fanct,^ I could 
find no way to the feat of Hope ; but though Ihe &t 
full in view, and held out her gifts with an air of in- 
vitation, which filled every heart with rapture, the 
mountain was on that fide itiacceflibly fteep, but fo 
channelled and fliaded, that none perceived the impofiU 
bility of afcending it,' but each imagined himfelf to have 
difcovered a way to which the reft were ftrangcrs. 
Many expedients were indeed tried by this induftrious 
tribe^ of whom fome were making: themfelves wings, 
which others were contriving to afluate by the per- 
petual motion. But, with all their labour, and all their 
artifices, they never rofe above the ground, or quickly- 
fell back, nor ever approached the throne of Hope, but 
continued ftill to gaze at a diftance, and laughed at the 
flow progrefs of thofe whom they faw toiling in the 
Strait of Difficulty. 

Part of the favourites of Fanct, when they had en- 
tered the garden, without making, like the reft, an at- 
tempt to climb the mountain, turned immediately^ to 
the vale of Idleness^, a calm and undifturbed retire- 

, • ment> 
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metit, from vhence ihcf could always hare Hope in 

£rofpc£l, and to which they pleafcd thcmfelvcs with 
:lieTing that Qie intended fpecdily to defcen^ Theie 
were indeed fcomcd by all the icll ; but they fecmcd 
very little aSc&cd by contempt, advice, or repioof, but 
wcK refolved to czped at cafe the favour of the goddeft. 
Among this gay race I was wandering, and found 
them ready to anfwer all my quellions, and willing to 
communicate their mir&; but, turning round, I hw 
two dreadful monflcrs entering the vale, one of whom 
I knew to be Age, and the other Want. Sport and 
revelHog were now m an end, and an univerfal Ibiiek o£ 
affright and diftrds burft out and awaked me. 
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An Address to a young Scholar ^ supposed to be 
in the Course of a liberal Education. 

YOUR parents have watched over yoar helpleft u»- 
&iiey» and condud;ed you, with many a pang» tQ 
an age at which your mind ia capable of manly improve* 
ment. Their fblicitude ftill continued;, and no tronblc 
nor expenfe is fpared in |piving you all the inftru&iona 
and accompUfiiments whu;h may enable you to ad your 
part in life» a$ a man of j^Uibed feafe and confirmed 
virtue. You have^ then^ akeady contracted a great 
debt of gratitude to them. Yoti can pay it by no othev 
method but by u£ng the advaotag^e^ whach their good<» 
Defe has afforded you. 

If your endeavours. are deficient) it is in vaiti that 
"you have tutors^^ books» and all the external apparatus 
^f Sterary purfuits. You muft love leamingf if yon 
intend to poflefs it. In order to have it» you muft fee} 
Its delights } in order to feel its delights, you muft_^ap» 
ply to itf however irkfome at firft, clofely, conftantly^ 
asid for a confiderable time. If you have refolution 
enough to do this^ you cannot but love leitming; fof 
the mind always loves that to which it has been long* 
fteadily» and voluntarily attached* Habits are formed > 
which render what viras at &tft difagreeablct not only 
pleafanty but neceflary. 

Pleafanty indeed, are all the paths whkh lead ta 
polite and elegant literature. Yours, then, is furdy a 
lot particularly happy. Your education i$ of fuch a fort^ 
that its principal fcope is to prepare you to receive a tt^ 
fined pleafure during your life. Elegance, or delicacy 
of tafte, is one of die firft obje^ of a claflical difcipline; 
and it is this fine quaEty which opens a new world to 
the fcholar's.view. Elegance of tafte has a connexioil 
with many virtues, and all of them virtues of the mofk 
a&uable kind, h tends to render you at once good amd 
agreeable. You muft therefore be an enemy to jdxm 
. ^ . own 
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own enjovmentS) if you enter on the difcipline which 
leads to tne attainment of a claflical and liberal educa- 
tion with reludance. Value duly the opportunities 
you enjoy, and which are denied to thoufands of your 
fellow-creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence, you will make but a 
contemptible proficiency. You may indeed pafs through 
the forms of fchools and univerfities, but you will bring 
nothing away from them of real value. The proper fort 
and degree of diligence you cannot poflefs, but by the 
efforts of your own refolution. Your inftrudor may, 
indeed, confine you within the walls of a fchool a cextain 
number of hours ; he may place books before you, and 
tompel you to fix your eyes upon them; but no autho- 
rity can chain down your mind. Your thoughts will 
efcape from every external reftraint, and, amidft the 
moft ferious ledures, may be ranging in the wild pur- 
fuit of trifles or vice. Rules, reftraints, commands, and 
punifhments may, indeed, afl)ft in strengthening your 
refolution; but, without your own voluntary choice^ 
your diligence will not often conduce to your pleafure 
ot advantage. Though this truth is obvious, yet it 
feems to be a fecret to thofe parents who exped to find 
their foh's improvement increafe in proportion to the* 
number of tutors and external ailiftances, which their 
opulence has enabled them to provide. Thefe aflift-^ 
ances, indeed, are fometimes afforded, chiefly that the* 
young heir to a title or eftate may indulge himfelf in. 
idlenefs and nominal pleafures. The leflTon is conff rued 
to him, and the exercife written for him by the private ' 
tutor, while the haplefs youth is engaged in tome ruinous 
pleafure, which at the fame time prevents him from* 
learning any thing defirable^ and leads to the formation 
of deftruftive habits which can feldom be removed. 

But the principal obftacle to improvement at your- 
fchool, efpecially if you are too plentifully fupplied with 
money, is a perverfe' ambition of being diftinguifhed as' 
a boy of fpirit in mifchievous pranks, in negle£ting the 
tafts and ieflbns^ and for every vice and irregulanty 
' which 
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which the puerile age can admit. You will have fenie 
enough, I hope, to difcover, beneath the mafk of gaiety 
and good-nature, that maHgnant fpirit of detra£tion, 
vhich endeavours to render the boy who applies to 
hooks, and to all the duties and proper bufinefs of the 
fchool, ridiculous. You will fee, by the light of your 
reafon, diat the ridicule is mifapplied. You will dif- 
cover, that the boys who have recourfe to ridicule afe,^ 
for the moft part, ftupid, unfeeling, ignorant^ and vi- 
cious. Their noify folly, their bold confidence, their 
contempt of learning, and their defiance of authority, 
are, for the moft part, the genuine efie£ts of hardened 
infenfibility. Let not their infults and ill-treatment 
difpirit you. If you yield to them with a tame and ab- 
]cGt fubmiffion, tney will not fail to triumph over you 
with additional infolence. Difplay a fortitude in your 
purfuits, equal in degree to the obftinacy with which 
they perfift in theirs. Your fortitude will foon over- 
come theirs, which is feldom any thing more than the 
audacity of a bully. Indeed you cannot go through a 
fchool with eafe to yourfelf, and with fuccefs, without, 
a confiderable (hare of courage. I do not mean that 
fort of courage which leads to battles and contentions, 
but which enables you to have a will of your own, and 
to purfue what is right, amidft all the perfecutions of 
furrounding euviers, dunces, and detra£lors. Ridicule 
is the weapon made ufe of at fchools, as well as in the 
world, when the fortrefles of virtue are to be aflailed. 
You will effe^ually repel the attack by a dauntlefs fpirit 
and unyielding perfeverance. Though numbers are 
againft you, yet, with truth and re£litude on your fide, 
you may be ipse agmen, though alone, yet equal to an 
army. 
By laying in a ftore of ufeful knowledge, adorning 

Jour mind with elegant literature, improving and efta- 
lifhing your condud: by virtuous principles, you cannot 
fail of lieing a comfort to thofe friends who have fup- 
ported you, of being happy within yourfelf, and of 
being well received by mai^ind. Honour and fuccefs 

in 
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In fife will probably attend 7011. Under all clrcam^ 
ftance« 70a wHl have an intcmd fourcc of cottbhtion, 
J— an entertainment, of winch no fublnnary Tkiffitndc 
can defffive you. Tintc flicws how much wifer is your 
choice than that of your idle companions, who would 
gladly hare drawn you into their aflbdation, or rather 
into tlicir confpiracy, as it has been called^ ^ainft 
good manners^ and againft all that is honoorabk and 
uJefol. While yon appear is focicty as a rcfpe^aUe 
And valuable member of it, they have facrificed, at die 
flirine of Tanity, pride, extravagance, and falfe pkafurej 
thnr health aiid dieir fenfci their fortunes and tbdr 
cbanuElerB. 



^ 
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On the Advantages derivable from National 

Adversity. 

IT 1$ very certain that natkmal profperity, as it is 
comprehended in the idea of nuniercNia fleets and 
armies^ of extenliTe empire^ large revenues, advanta* 
geoBS cQnuDievce» and a profufioa of money in fpecie, 
ia a kind of good by m> means neceflarily conne^ed 
witk mocal good, or with the fubftaiitial happinefs of 
iadsividuals* It makes a ffdendid figure in imagination's 
eye; tnit to reafon it appears in a very ^ucilionable 
rope, and expericnee ia Mc to evince that it has always 
dilfiifed pKoligacy and mifery through the walks of pri- 
vate Kfe; and^ by introducing luxury, hcentioufneisj 
iBd«lcnc^ and oovntption, has at once deftroyed all that 
can fionder hiiman natnve dignified and happy, and pre* 
eipitaaed the. decline add the dowai^ oi empires^ while 
toxanptang in fancied glory* 

It has been obferved, that the bodies politic and na« 
tural hear to eadi other a remarkable analogy. A hu* 
aan £orm» pamperedy bloated, and plethoric, will often 
have the appearance of ftrength, as well as msfgnitude ; 
Aough no ftate cf it can hi Icfii adapted to facilitate 
die aflttmal moyementa, or in greater danger of a haftj 
diflbhition. The body politic alfo lofes in mufcula^ 
feroe^ as much as it acquites of unwieldy fizc, till, by 
the gradual decreafe of vigour* and augmentaticm of 
wei^t^ it totters on its bafelefs fupports> and, at laftj 
Kes level with the duft, with Babylon and ancient Rome. 
Luxury^ the inevitable cpnfequence of what is falfely 
caDed national profperity» becoiaes the grave of em^- 
pises, and of all diat coald adorn them, or render their 
Ibn^r duration a rational obje£b of defire. 

There is, midoubtedlyy a certain degree of ma^tude 
at vidiich when a ftate is arrived, it muft cf neceffity 
undergp lihe akematftve, of being purged of its peccant 
humours, or falling into a nervelefs hingnor and con- 

T fequent 
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fequent decline* Perhaps our own country has already 
arrived at that degree, and is now^ under the ppenitioii 
of Diyine Providence, fuiFering the amputation of .its 
morbid excrefcences for the falvation of its health and 
cxiftence* Tt may lofe fome. of its revenues ; but it will 
fave and meliorate its morals and its liberty. — Mihiftets 
may be (haken from their feats, penfioiiers and places- 
men may be reduced to defpaii, funds may be annihila* 
ted, and eftates brought down to their natural value; 
but freedom, but virtue, but induftry, but the Britifli 
conftitution, but human nature, fhall furvive the wrec1r» 
and emerge, like Giver and gold when tried by the fire^ 
with new value and additional luftre. After a ftate of 
political adverfity, fomething may take place in fociety 
(imilar to the expelled renovation of all things, after 
the general conflagration of the univerfe. 

Diftrefs and difficulty are known to operate in private 
life as the fpurs of diligence. Powers which would for 
ever have lain dormant in the halcyon days of eafe and 
plenty, have been called forth by adverfity, and have 
advanced their poflefibr to the moft enviable heights of 
virtue, happinefs, and glory. Man is naturally indolent^ 
and when undiflurbed will baflc and fleep in the fun^ 
fhine till the fleep of death ; but, when roufed by the 
blaft and the thunder, he rifes, (trains every finew, and 
marches on to enterprize. Succefs will almoft infalli- 
bly attend great exertions, uniformly and refolutely con- 
tinued ; fo that what begun in mifery ends in triumph, 
as the fun which rofe in a mift defcends with ferenity^ 
and paints the whole horizon with gold and purple. 

Public induftry maTy be excited in the fame manner^ 
and in the fame degree, by public misfortunes. The 
nation is impoverifhed, or, in other words, its fuperflni- 
ties are retrenched. It is an event devoutly to be wifh- 
ed. Luxury, with ten thoufand evila in her train, is 
obliged to withdraw, and the humble virtues, whom fhe 
had driven by her infolence into exile, cheerfully ad- 
vance from their concealment. Induftry and frugality 
take the lead j but to what a degree of vigour mm 

every 
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tfctj mufcle of the body politic be braced, when eviery 
member is, an fbme meafure, afkuated by induftry and 
frugality ! No man ever yet exerted himfelf to the ut« 
moft ox his ftrength ; nor is it on record, that any ftate 
was ever yet fo exhaufted, but that, while it enjoyed li- 
berty, it might draw new refonrces from its own vitals. 
I'hough the tree is lopped, yet, fo long as the root re- 
mains unhurt, it will throw out a greater luxuriancy of 
branches, produce fruits of better flavour, and derive 
jhcfk vigour. from the axe. If- one has accidentally 
difturbed an ant-hill, or broken the fabric of the hive, 
ihoiugh the little -^anilnals appeared before to have ex- 
erted their utmoft efforts, yet it is amazing with what 
additional diligence they apply themfelves to repair the 
dqired^tion. Not a moment is allowed for defponden- 
cy.. The earth und the air glow with motion, and the 
misfoftuiae feems immediately to add to their fpirits, 
and, ultimately, both to their ftore and fecurity. 

The beautiful defcription which Virgil has given us 
of the bu(y fcene in which the Tynans are engaged in 
building Carthage, reprefents, in a moft lively manner, 
the alacrity with which human creatures are found to 
exert themfelves when inftigated by the ftimulus of 
neceflity. An emulation of labour feizes every bofom. 
No murmurings, no complainings in the ftreet, but 
every one feels himfelf happy in proportion as he ren* 
ders himfelf ufeful. Men's abilities rife with the oc- 
cadon ; and political evil, like other evil, under the con- 
du& of a merciful Deity, has produced exteniive good, 
by calling forth fome of the nobleft exertions and moft 
perfe£): chara^crs which have adorned the records of 
human nature. 

There is one beneficial effefl: of national adverfity, of 
greater importance than any which I have enumerated. 
It fubdues the haughty, foul elevated with riches and 
inebriated with excefs, and turns the attention to the 
Sang of kings, the Lord of lords, the only Ruler pf 
princes, who from his throne beholds all nations, and 
bids the fceptre to depart from the wicked to the 

T 2 righteou 
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righteatet^ It leadec us to n\f lefs iipAa ow Oansu 
auxitiarics, our mvfteti, ovr inonari, o«r canooti, our 
oc^pcT-bottonied meo of war, our gcnorals, ^id otf 
adminvis, than on the Lord of Hoftt. 

' When he figbti for ue, wc QitS conquer. Witiunt 
himi we Qiall in rain pot oar tmft in a Tork, a NeHbn, 
a St Vincent, or a Comwallis ; bot " the ball of eaipiN 
" fltall continue to roll <hi weftward as it has ever yet 
*< done, till it ft<^ ia America) a world unlcnowti w 
*■ the ancients, and which tmj txfe Hit tean of font 
•* future Alexander." 

If Froridence fhall hare decreed die dowi^ of Bri- 
tlOi fupremacy, happy fliould I be to have fuggcfted one 
idea which nay ftinwlatc the exertions of my Countir- 
men, once more to raife the noUe cMumn on the bt&t 
^ liberty and -rirtue, or iriiii^ may confele them oii itt 
ruins ; and teach them, while dtey fit by 1^ waters of 
bittcmefs, and hang their harps on the willows, to think 
of Him vfho ca> make riren of comfort to flow in the 
dreary defert. 
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A remarkable Iifstance ofjilial Duty. 

THE pnetor had given up to the triumvir a woman 
of fome rank, condemned for a capital crime,- to 
be executed in the prifon. He who had the charge of 
her execution, in conlideration of her birth, did not 
iramedlateljr put her to death. He even ventured. to 
kt her daughter have accefs to her in prifon \ carcfulli^ 
fearching her, however, as Ihc went in, lelt flie Ihonld 
carry with her any fuftenanCe ; concluding, that, in a 
few days, the modier mull of courfe perifli for want, 
and that the Severity of putting a woman of Tamily to 
a violent death, by the hand of the eiccutioner, might 
Aua be avoided. Some days palling in this manner, 
. the triumvir began to wonder that the daughter f^iil 
came to vifit the mother, and could by no means com- 
prehend how the latter fliould live fo long. Watching, 
therefore, carefully, what pafled in the interview be- 
tween them, he found, to his great aftonifhrnent, that 
the life of the mother had been, all this while, fupport- 
ed by the milk of the daughter, who came to the pri- 
fon cvfrr day to give her mother b<i breafts to fuck. 
Tj The 
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The ftraoge contrivance between diem was reprefented 
to tte joSges, and procaied a pardon for the SKtther. 
Nor WW it thoittht fu6kient to give to to datifal a 
daughter lite fbr&ied life of her condemned auMlier, 
but they were both maiatained afterwards by a pedlon 
fettled oa thea for life. And the ground upon which. 
the priibn ftood was confiKratedj and a temple to €lial 
picta* built won it. 

What will not filial dtriy ^xmtriwe^ or what hazards- 
will k not ran, if it will put a daughter upon ventur- 
ing, at the peril of her own life, to maiatua Iter in^ 
pri&ned and condemned mother in b wiufual a nai^ 
nerf For what wa* ever beard t^ moot ftange* dun a . 
modicr &ckbg the breafta of ha own dat^^Kr/ It 
might 4veii loem fe wiinteraj, ae ts vender tt. doubtful 
whether it might not be, in fome fort> wrong, if it were, 
not that, duty to parents is the firft law of nature.. 
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&n tiw Importance ofgsmerning tjm Temffer^ 

NOTWITHSTANDING: die immy^ eomptakits eC 
the cdamities of |hiinian< life^it ia certain that 
MQfe conftant unedfioefa arifes irom ilt temper than 
Ima ill fertime; Iir ^in lia«* Pi:oviileiice beftowed 
«fery external bleffing^ if eare has not been taken bj 
•iifiehree to fimoptli the afj^tiea^ of tbe temper. A 
iiad tempef embktefs erery: iw^^^y and converts a pani-^ 
dife into a place of tDrment* 

Hie goremment of the temper then^ on which the 
bq^pinefs of the human race (b great! j depends, can 
never be too frequently or too forciUy recommended** 
But as it was found by fome of the ancients one of the 
naoft eficaciotts* methods^ of deterring young perfons^ 
from any difiigveeaUe or vidous condu^^^ to f>oint out 
a firing charaSrer in which it appeared in ail i(6 de» 
fennity, I (hall exSiibit a pt^flfcuref in which I hope a bad 
temper will appear^ as it cesdly is, a moft unamiaMe 
obje€h 

It is by no means «neomm<M( to obfenre diofe, who 
havo 'been flaittered for foperfidal qualities at a very 
early age, and engaged igx fo conAaht a feries of diffipa* 
tiflg j&afure as to leave no time for the culture of the 
aund> becoming, in the middle and advanced periods o£ 
ffie, melancholy inftanees pf the miferabk efieAs re* 
fiiltiiig from an ungovemed temper* A certain lady,, 
whom I fliaH diftingui(h by the iiame of Hifpulla, was 
eciebrated from her infancy for a. line complexion. I%e 
had, indeed, no very ambbfe expreflion in her eyes^ 
but the vermilion of her cheeks did not fiH to attra^ 
admiration, and (he was convinced by her gkfs, and by. 
Ae afleverations of dte young men^ that &e was ano*^ 
ther and a fairer Hel^i. She had every opportumty o£ 
improving her mind; hut ae we naturally beftow oor^ 
firft eare on the quality which we moft value^ fte oeuld 
never gire lier attentton either to hooka fyt to oral i«- 

ftru^iion^ 
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ftrudion, and at the age of fifteen or Cxteen could 
fcarcel]r write her name legibly, or read a fentence with- 
out hefitation* Her perfonal charms were, hqwever| 
powerful enough to captivate the heart of a thoughtlefs 
heir, very little older than herfelf. Her vanity, rather 
than her love, was gratified by the alliance i and when 
(he found the affiduities of promifcuous fuitors.at aa 
«nd, flie found herfelf gradually finking in the dead 
calm of infipidity. When love was no more, other paf- 
fions fprung up with all the luxuriancy of rank weed$i 
in a foil where no (alutary herb had been planted m the 
vernal feafon« Pride, that fruitful plant, which bears 
every kind of odious quality in abundance, took root in 
her heart, and flourifhed like the nettle or the hemlock 
on the banks of the ftagnant pooL 

Her hu{band was the firft to feel its baneful >. efle^ 
Though the match was greatly to her advantage, ihe 
perfuaded herfelf tliatihe might have done better ;,.aiid 
that her good fortune was by no m^ans adequate ^. |h$ 
prize which her beauty and merit might have juftly 
(Claimed. With this conviftipn, and without, ^ny. habits 
or abilities which might lead her to feek amufen^ent in 
books, {he found no diverfion fo congenial to her heart, 
as the tormenting a good-natured, young, ^n4 agree- 
able hufband, who, by marryit\g, had excluded, her £cpm 
the probability of a title. As afmall cempen&don fbs 
the injury received, ihe afiume^ an abfolute dominion 
over him, his fortune, and his fanuly. He daidk not 
differ in opinion from her ^ for on the, flighted oppo- 
fition,.her eyes dart fire, her cheeks glow, with indigtia- 
tion, and her tongue utters every bitter wo^d which rage 
and malice can di£fcate.. The comfort of every ipi^e^ is 
poifoned by a quarrel ^ and^ai^ angry vocifera^on is te* 
echoed from the parlour to the kitchen, from the ccjJar 
to the garret, by night and by day, except in the awful 
and ominous naufe of a fullen filence. 

The poor hufband, who, with every amiable diffofi- 
tion, poflefied alfo the virtue of patience^ bore tjliiQ evil 
as loQg a§ Jb^uman nature could j^ar^ij^i but as years 

advanced, 
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^AfiHceif aod her f urf mretfedf he feiight a tffligt at 
iht tavern, and In the compofictg juice of dte giape«-^ 
£seefs and Texadmi ioea lai4 lum in tike, only fecMtt 
9£jham£Tom the IBngA :aod arrolvs of an outBr^ems> 
temper^tfae fileal aomh; 

> 1^ ^iaMmk^ afker fttfieriog every i^[)edea of ftxSt^ 
Ctttkm 'which an angry thotigfa foriiUhly fcmi «iotfaer 
'coikli iaflidy ao fooner arnvbA at matntity* tihan they 
iMgan to look ior iiappioefs in an efeapevfirom hoiM» 
mkat neither peace oocrieafe couU find a pia«ae« Tbe 
dsoghtsra married meanly^ nnworthilyvaiid wnetchedlyt 
contented to take ref c^e fvom ihc tzgc of a inriona 
fltodker in ijbe araia of footncn and hairw-dreflers ; the 
fima. ran away^ :and became lograot and metcfaed :de«* 
hauchees \ tiU, in mere defpatr, one of &em entered as 
a-lbldier in the £aft4ndta'lbnrice^ and the other pat an 
end to hie own exiftence* 

The mother, after. ihed(fing a few natural tears, .and 
rnpHO^ iikcm fbony began to fed Jber pdde and paffiott 
vophf gratified in an abfohite domision cnrer an eftaie^ 
a manfion^faoufe, and a tribe of ferranta, ivhak de* 
pendant £tuation 'made, them bear her fiiry with Uttk 
fefiftaaoe; But Ae enjoyed Iter rdgn but a (hort tirne^ 
for as tier' mind waa ineapabk ol reffing on itfelf for 
^pport, fte fou^ »dief £rom the bottle of cqspiiali, 
a^ heated «ine dw with a lacge vdra^rht^ and a irioleat 
pafion widi one of die maids, fiie barft a Uood'vefleV 
and expired ia a Ccoldtng fit, her tongue ftill Quivering 
after her heart had ceafed its polfation* 

I believe the originate of fnch a pi^ure as iiais ace 
much lefs common in the pvefeot age than they were- 
in^tbeiaft century. Ladies were then fecluded f ron% 
the world tiU marriage^ and as they weipe very iuper^ 
ficiaOv educated in every thing hut potting and prefcibi^ 
mg, It is no wonder if they became termagante9.ihEew8t. 
or viragos. They had no right ideas 4^ thasilekeS'Or 
die worid cmund them, and yielded, wiAout t^pofition, 
to tbefe. violent emotion^ which arife perhaps ua everj^ 

aund whssn it is totiAy uncukirated*. 

Culture 
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' Culture of the^undeHUndlng is^ incteed> oiie of the 
beft methods of fubduing the^heart to foftnefs^. and re* 
deeming it from that faTage.ftate in which it too often 
comes from the hands of natare. Hie- more ourireafon 
is ftreogthenedy the better (he is enabled to keep her 
feat on the throne, and to govern tfaofe pai&ons wbich 
were appointed to be her fubje£ls } but wbich too often 
rebel, and fucceed in their unnatural revolt. But be^ 
fides the cBkSt of mental culture^ in calling forth and 
increafing the powers of the ^reafoning faculty, it feems 
to pofiefs an ii^uence in hun^anizing the feelings, and 
meliorating the native difpofition. . .Muficy .paintingi 
and poetry, teach the mind to fele6^ the agreea|)le, parts 
of thofe dbje£l8 whic& fuzround us, and ,by .faabituaiing 
it to a pure and permanent delight, gradJi^lyfuperin* 
dnce an habhual good-^humloar. It ia of infinite im* 
portance to happineis, that the mind fliould be accuf« 
tomed from infancy, to turn &6m' deformed aod painful 
iicenes, and to contemplate whatever, can be found of 
fnorH and natural beauty. . The fpirits under this be- 
nign management, cdntra£t: a .miUdn^fs, and leaim to 
flow all cheerily ini their fmooth and. yielding channels | 
while, on the contrary^ if the young miod is t^fed, 
fretted, and negleded, the paflages of the fpirits. l}e- 
(pome rugged, abrupt^ exafperated, and the whole ner- 
vous fyftem feems to acquire an exceffive 'irritability. 
The ill treatment of children has not only made them 
wretched at the tirne^ but wretched for life ; tearing 
the fine contexture of their nervest and.rougheajng^ by 
example, and. by fome fecret.and infernal it^uence> the 
very conftitati6n of their: tempers..'. 
. So much of the happiaeis of private life^and the 
virtues of mothers and ^ughters in particular, depend 
on th^ government. of the temper, that the temper 
ought to be a principal objef): of regard in a well^oa- 
duaed education. The.fufiering of children. to tyran- 
nife^ without controul, over forvants and inferiors^ iS), I 
am convinced, the ruin ^of many an amiable difpofitioi?* 
The virtues of humanity, beneyol^Qyc9i.bamiUtyi<;annot 
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be too early enforced ; at- the fame time care fiiouM be 
taken that an in&nt- of two or three years oW Ihould 
never be beaten or fpokcn to harfhly for any offence 
' which' it caa poSbly commit. - In {hoTt, let every me- 
thod be ufed which reafon, religion, prudence, and ex- 
perience can fuggeft^ to accomplilh the purpofe of- 
iweetening the temper, and baniihing the furies from 
Ibciety. May the endeavour be fuccefaful: and may 
ve only read, that there have indeed been fuch animals 
K flirews and viragos, but that the breed is extin£t in 
£iig]land> like the breed of wolrea ! 
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TTie Impression of Truth on the Mind what 
suggested bj^ striking Analogy. 

WHEN Charies the 5tli had refigne^ the fcqitre 
of Spain and the imperial crown of GtrvMsaj^ 
he retired to the monaftery of St Jnftus, near the cicf 
of Placentiat in Eftremadura. R was feated \^ a fale 
of no great extent, watered hj a (maB hrook, and fiv- 
rounded by rifing groimds corered with tofty trees. 
Prom the nature of the foil, as well as the ten»peratttie 
of the climate, it was efteemed the mod healtUU gfid 
delicious fituation in Spain. Here he cultivated, with 
his own handsj the plants in his garden ; and feme- 
times he rode out to a neighbouring wood, on a little 
horfe, attended only by a fingle fervant on foot. When 
his infirmities confined him to his apartment, and de- 
prived him of thefe more a£live recreations, he either 
admitted a few gentlemen, who refided near the mo- 
naftery, to yifit him, and entertained them familiarly 
at his own table ; or, he employed himfelf in ftudying 
mechanical principles, and in forming works of mecha- 
nifm, of which he had always been remarkably fond, 
and to which his genius Iras peculiarly turned. lie was 
extremely curious with regwl to the*conftru£tion of 
clocks and watches;. and having found, after repeated 
trials, that he could not bring ^ny two ,of them to go 
exa£l:ly alike, he refieded, with a mixtucp of furprize as ' 
well as regret, on his own fdly (as he might alio on his 
cruelty and injuftice) in having exerted Jiimfelf, with fo 
much zeal and perfeverahce, in the niore x^^in attempt of 
bringing mankind to an uniformity of fentiment con- 
eeming the do£lrines of religion.* Happy would it 
have been for Europe if this juft and ftriking aftalogy 
had occurred to the monarch during the plenitude of £1$ ^ 
power ! And happy niight it now prove, if allowed to . 
operate againfl; the fpirit of bigotry and perfecutioQi 
which ftiU actuates many individuals, and even large, 
communities ! 

• Sec Robcrtwn's History of Charles V. 
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The Story of Abbas. 



j^(| UlE fun appearing .^diDte ^faejiorinaa, Solyman 
* jL proftcated himfdf in.flierprdfouhdeift.adora* 
taon. 'When be acafe from hb> tefevotions, :lie juivanced 
towardS'tke Englifh menihamyThts.&UDw-ittaiocller, with 
a4iK& of 4andnef8 mixed with pity and concern. The 
merebant underftood 'him : but^as he \V9S uowiriiiii^ to 
eontro¥eittbe principles of his religion, henmdeinoapo- 
iogy>for his conduiS: duraig the devotions df Sodyman. 

drhe mild morning light ^ich iwas diffiifed over the 
^^108 and ftmm$, die various beauty of the meadows^ 
die Tegular difpofition of 'bloibmed hcdge^rcnxrs, (the 
foothing murmur of^bees at their nearly labour, .and th6 
^1 ccmcctt of>lihe feathered creation, drew their con- 
verfation on the univerfal beneficence of nature.-^' I 
4eel,' faid <Solfman, < a delight, which I can neither ac- 
-cduat -for nor defcribe. ^efe moumains >gilded with 
the rays of dbe orient fun, thofe painted vallies ;dkat 
'flKHue the rich carpets ^ of Ferfia, yon diftant .watem 
^hieh^gkam with the fhifting lefi^gence of light, the 
jienetal bufy voice of joy ami afiivity Jn the animdl 
^creation, 'confpire to iiil ^my heart ^wiih inexpnffiUe 
'^leafure/ - 

^^hit ^eafafe,^ replied the merchant, fl^belisiae 

;preceeds ftoai fyntpadiy : it is fcarce poffible, ^unlefs 

youhave fome peculiar: oaufe of mifery, not:tD.faerplea- 

'fed when yau fee every diing around ^you liappy. Qn 

•&e>€ontrary,lif you go into ^emanfians oi i£brfow, it 

-will be impoffifole to widtftand die infefticm of it.« — 

The-God of nature^ feems to hate given us thefefympa- 

thetic feelings, to link our affiffliions in • the ^great .ch^ 

6f fociety : henee, focial virtue is not left ^ /depend 

'folely on the moral will, but is founded on: diue. principles 

• of our nature. 

< But the:obje{^ of ^our adovationis fbprdfufeof.fais 
favours, that I ihould now be gtad to find fome conve- 
nieat fluide. Idiink I difcover a cavse on the ibuthern 

U declivity 
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declivity of the mountain ; let us retire to it during the 
heat of the day/ 

As they were advancing towards the cave, they per* 
ceived a beaten path, lesuiing diredUy from it to a dif- 
tant rivulet. This made them apprdienfive that it might 
be the habitation of foine wtld-beaft, that had worn the 
path by conftantly going to drink at the ftream : but 
their fears were.foon removed upon the appearance of 
an aged hermit, advancing flowly towards the rivulet 
Mrith an eardien pitcher. At fight of the travellers, he 
hafted to his abode with all t3ie feeble precipitancy of 
3gc. They agreed ndt to difturb him, and only took 
the advantage of the rock which proje£led over his ceU 
to fhelter themfelves from the fun : but th^y had not 
long continued in this fituation before the hermit, per- 
ceiving them to be inoffenfiye traveller^ invited them 
into his cave. 

< You will excufe,' faid the hoary fage, < the cautioB 
of years: thefe mountains are not fecure from the rai- 
vage of human ferocity ; • and thefe grey hairs would be 
no defence from the wanton cruelty of man. I have 
fufFered fo much from my own fpecies, that I have at 
laft forfaken their fociety: I thought it better to give 
up the conveniencies of it, than to bear the evils ; and 
I have long lived in this folitary cave on nothing more 
than vdibt uncultivated nature , would afibrd me*' — 
* Thofe fufferings,' faid Solyman, < muft, indeed, have 
been extraordinary, that <:ould make yqu give up one of 
the greateft advantages of life, the focial intercourfe of 
your fellow-creatures.* — « The narratives of age,' replied 
the hermit, * are feldom agreeable to youth ; but as ia- 
ftru^lion can be gained oijily from experience, you will 
do wifely to learn it from the misfortunes of Abbas. 

< I was born to a competent fortune in the province 
of Lureftan : but being early l^t an orphaQ, my afiairs 
came under the cognizance of a judiciary court, which 
the members of it call the court of equity ; but fo equi- 
table were they with regard to me, that they claimed 
two parts of my little fortune for their, care of the 

third/ 
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third.* — ^« Would to God that were never the tafe' in 
Great Britain I' interrupted the merchant. < But pro* 
Gced.' — < Though I had fuch an early and convincing 
proof of the treachery and rapacity of mankind ; yet^ 
as I had always exercifed the benevolent virtues myfelf^ 
I could not think others totally devoid of them ^ and at 
my three and twentieth year being inclined to travel^ 
I without fcruple entrufted the remains of my fortune 
with a perfon whom I had long known and refnefted ; 
a perfon, Holy Allah! who lUted his hands to thee; 
but I had not been abfent from Lureftan more tJian tlute 
moons,. when he pretended a commiiTion to difpofe of 
my cikHtSf and immediately left the place. Upon my 
return, therefore, to thte province I found neither friend 
nor fortune; and being bred. to no bufinefs, I was re* 
duced to the mod diftrefsful ftate of indigence. I ap« 
plied, however, not without hopes of fcdrefs or relief, 
to a perfon of power and eminence, whom I had often 
heard fpeak of his friendlhip with itvy father. After 
Jong and frequent .attendance, I was admitted to an in* 
terriew. I laid open my diftrefs to him with that kind 
of eloquence m^ch the miferied we &fier from the 
treachery <tf others always fuggefts; aod which, how* 
ever un^e^ng it may be to indifferent perfons, utters 
It8 complaints with dignity and refentment. I was 
heard faalf-way through my ftory, and difmifled with 
the following reply :' << It is not neceffary, young man^ 
to proceed with your complaints ; I perceive you have 
been abufed, and I am foiry for you. But that (hall 
not be the only proof of my regard for you ; I will give 
you a little advice: you ihould never depend fo much 
on the benevolence or integrity of any human being, as 
to truft him with your fortune or your life.'* < Thus 
ended my hopes from the friend of my father ; whofe 
benevolence extended no farther, than to inftru£b me 
how to fecure the fortune that was ftolen, and to pre- 
ferve the life which I wiflied to lofe. 

< I had now no choice but to enter, as a common 
foldier, into the army of the Sophi* I bad always de- 

V ^ lighted 
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lighted ininaatM eaem&Sr znA wmapett In- tHe vlb 
ef arm* : my. dexterity and addrefe dnvr upon mr At 
attendon ofimy ofioers^ and^ in a fliort ti^«, tobtAto* 
ed a fmall commii&on. I had now almo(b forgot my 
mifeiicsv and embraced, my new fimation iii4th'dicei»i' 
fttlhefe and hope ^ bat Fottune, who had fop a- whU# 
neafed tx> perfeoute me as^bdow her notiee, as if fte 
had. been indignant aC my fatisfa&ion, and jealous o£ my 
ftailpcfk^'^ now renewed: and redoubled^ her fe^rityi 

• My commanding' officer had a da^fatev oft extxaibP^ 
dinary beauty,- andi an uncommon capacity^ Zam- was 
Ae du^tSt of univerfad admirarien ; but (be Had for het 
heait cm tbe-mifartiuiate AbboM^ The firft moHvent I 
bdield btaPj I dSfttrrenedt in^ test looliA the moft tisndM 
and aiSefiionste regard forme^ whiohf imputed^ m hear 
eiHnpallion'for my inisfortlinesr.; though at the fsrnir time 
£ witkody "vMsaut^ knowingiiMdiyi ibiav it might;^ proceed 
fma» another ciaiife.< She afted^ me for the^ ftisvy 9f ttq 
Mfe; I toldii«in>tbe pknneft aiv4 moft- paAetbr mamier} 

5it,« whe» i had: fimflied,. fiie diefewdi me «»> nepeafi ict 
iidm^tHk momentithfld^ dbnc widf peiteii^;-her iniem* 
fiouar tendemei^ hMl fodi> att^ inftiefiae^ ttpoiv mf Mean; 
Am I co«fld' thMi dP'-noibkig bar Zara-;- wSdioiue 2^, 
B ^mp mifevabte^ A thonfaftid' ftitre8*did I; flhttev myftM;^ 
ikiir tliere watf fdnietdim^mc^e tHan^ f>i«ire^ce«npaCKm4ti 
hMr loi»i» and> mtfrmor; atidr ttot many d)|yybsMlp«iM^ 
befotfe t wa$ 9»mlmtd ef the de^r fahtl frtfth ft^oiii'tiiii 
tetecf.-*- 

• . • . • • » t  

<< YouBr merit and' your A»Sitnng9 have % clatiD Uik 
Ibmerhin^ more than- compai&oa ; To efpoufe the c^fo 
of ^bbasy \b to difchai:|;6 a duty which lurtue cansel 
difyenfe withr Meet me on^ the parade this e^eaia|« 
and- you foali kuaw more o£ the feschneiAts- of 
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/ < The emotions I felt on the receipt of this letter^ 
can onljr be conceived by diofe wbo^ in the midft of 
defpairing love, h^ve beheld a gleam of hope. The tu- 
fnult. of my heart hurried me to the place appointed^ 
long before the time : I walked backward and forward 
in the utmoft confufion, totally regardlefs of every ob- 
je£t about me ; fometimes raifing my hands and eyes in 
the Tudden effufions of traniport, and fometimes fmiling 
with the complacency of delight. 

^ At length the day departed, and Zara came. My 
heart bounded at her fight : I was unable to fpeak, and 
threw myfelf at her feet. She was alarmed at my ex« 
ceflive carueilnefs and conf ufion ; but, commanding me 
to rife, </ Abbas,'* faid Ihe, "if youf confufion pro- 
ceeds from your modeft gratitude, reftrain it, till yott 
find whether I am able to ferve you ; if it arife from 
any other caufe, I muft leave you this moment.'* < I 
entreated (he would tell me to what I was indebted for 
the happinefs of this interview, and I would be calm 
and attentive.* *< My regard for your merits and my 
compaffion for your fufiferings," faid flie, " make me 
wi(h to ferve you. Tell me. Abbas, can I ailift you 
through the intereft of my father ?** I faultered out my 
;ycknowledgmetits ; telling her, that to her I mud owe 
all my hopes of future happinefs. 

< She left me immediately without reply. The fin- 
gttlarity of my behaviour on the parade before the 
coming of Zara, had drawn upon me the attention o£ 
an officer who was fecretly her admirer, and who, eir 
ther through curipfity or fufpicion, though )mobferved 
by me, had waited at a convenient diftance to watch 
my motions. No fooner did he perceive the approach 
of Zara, than, as well to gratify his revenge, as to in- 
gratiate himfelf with her father, he immediately told 
nim of our interview. 

< Zara, ignorant of what had pa0ed, with her ufual 
freedom and good-nature^ began to exprefs her com- 
paffion for the misfortunes of Abbas, talked of hi^ me- 
ritS| and wiUied to fee bim preferred* Thq gld general, 
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^AHf "^4 ntHilRJilf jeafoutf add ii^cfuoto^ txclh^mied, 
HPiA tf ktirrft of imlijvn^^M^ •» Ye«i tfbal} pnfet Isimf* 
lorlf 4hc tfcvt moTtAn^g h€ km me nxf difehavge ; ^wi 

fti^iAlV ldtt«r, tf y6«Kh, fAaifteJ, :brot^;fifl me a' frndi 
€iFflc^) iritk a Mfer ftom Zmk\ ^lAdfy td^ Am hek of 

i 

i 

<< 3^ Abbas*. 

* Bt f6Ate UrtftWfcf citcutttftinte, %fifcli I dd iWI 
Ttew undfefftartd, iriffdai 6f^ prditt6tttTgf y<5u, 1 hate tectt 
ffirti eatife 6f yoljrrfiftnHBott. The twaref, ti^fcd ftttagi 
y6w a fitiafl taiket trf jcwete for' )ft5ur ffl^jjott, Iws ifly 
(fdrtirtiJm<!l«' ftf e6tfdu« yoft the Adifcft War <y^r the 
hid tof ^$ : Fdildvfr* ftiiri hftirtedrnfefy, left mt wg(! rf 
jealoufy meditate rttMr pcrfecntions. Hfe ifr'ciT^ a !ftiftr> 
if hit he rtfat rtot bfc tattfti ilofiec of a$ OYlt of tl«f gette- 
f al'* rftWn^ftfes t llw «ttaehAient td* ittc ^iB itt«fe lihtt 
f jkithf til td- youi Time' ftiiy brtftg' a:bdut happier etcHfifc 
Adietr, sldieu f Ziiitii.* 

•» ]<f die? ai»ifuifii Md dmftfildti 6f f!ff lltafl^ I i^ 
lowed my guide, without k)l«»#ril^g^WlMi«r htf Wii§ kari>* 
kvg imV or irtoe ] ^m about «^ d«^« I ¥fti|«4 ifty gfief 
itei brQls^ «j^l^«ttq^ fre^uMtlf esllkif tfpoti tbi^ daM 
df Zata, bfft tMit-dfyce ^MrSfflftg niyfelf td Dny jMi»AM)f. 

Ely th« ev^fibi^ of th« fedoftd d^y, #« h&d ikry«tfc<fd 
lotf y ifnile^ fotifhwardt fr^m thtf pf cytincfe df L<if eftaii ^ 
Wb^tt^-'bo^ ftali I f^tffie tiiie l«(t hottid fc««ie of iftf 
iftffefi«$ t^ pirdon me l-^ttf^fe aged eye^ hate yet a tetf 
J6ft, yet? a t#sf fot the iftettiof y of Zata I— -we itef^ ae^ 
i{a<fked by a ta»d of rebbe¥&. My goMd wae^ 2afa f ifl 
her fright fhe threw of her maik, aftd etlcd,r « 7At^ H 

IfOVtf, fage^ fifar, and t^^^g^flc/e^ gate «tte' fepefffatural 
fkfetigfh: 'fhf«^ of the tilbkif^ l^l by my fabte; ^ 
imtx^ difarfited tDA% af»d fha «^ of tfetO pXi% eatirf^ 

At 
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At this crifis of his ftory^ the fpirits of the aged her- 
mk were exhaulied by their own violence $ and it was 
fome time before he couM proceed. 

< Toa hare now/ contniiied he» * heard the com- 
pletion of my misfortunes. When I was recovered of 
die tMunAf I had reosived, i ^peat fbaie Mondif' in a ' 
frtlif I^s fearck of Zaita i At taA, ^j^airii^ to gain an» 
iMfdIigenee of bet, I trMfaiatscd an accounr oldie a^ 
feif fdi her farther ; not witbovt hope, Aax his^ powcr^ 
m Ms weghhy itrighi be a meam of finding her ooc^ aiMl 
ftdieeMifaig her : Bat I was decevred ;; and haii, teem die 
flioiti4h:atio« to he»f , that the muiatmral iriefdi etulfcd 
Iff OM tfitsf6ifttm«% and uttered the inoft ditadfol smn 
pfeeations e«i bis only aKild. 

« Depvive^ df hc^pC) and dcjeded wkb imkukAic^, I 
iMtdt no loiiger bear the (bciety of maxkind : I tbeiv* 
kfte ttefooik mfkif to tbrfe Mitary moontains^ whet« 
this cell has beefi f»y habitation for yesriy diot hartt 
plfl*ed avray in um^aried ibrrow ; and where yott are the 
firft t4 htimM beings tbac harre beard me ten niy talk.* 
Sdifmsoi expatiaied on tbe fuffirtuags of Abbo« with 
Ae ihek tender fenfibifity^ Md inveighed againft tbt 
bafenefs of mamkthd widk att die rage of bonefi tefinvt<» 
thtnt. * Surely/ faid he to the ntefchant, < man is the 
tilrit <yf all ereaf iires ( In proportion as he excels them 
'm reafoff^ he exceeds tbem in the abifity rer do n^fdhief \ 
aifd being equally ernel, the itiifehief be doe» renders 
k»m more deteftabte. Sacred Mtthxu! why dolk thoa 
knd thy light to the villain and the tynmt f Vfete it 
not for the eiyjoyment of yotir cMipanyi my frknd) i 
CicHtld have few indneentents to go farther from die 
valley of Irwan ; for pof&bly to fee more of httman Kfe^ 
h Only to know more of its crimes and miferies/ 

< From the complicated diftrefles of one perfon/ re* 

,pUed the merchant^ < you drav^ a partial image ef the 

fife of man. Iftut the^ay declines : let us faaften over 

theft mountains, that we may repofe at night 'm ibme 

tillage of the valley.* 

On 
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On the Importance of a good Character^ con^ 
sidered only with Respect to Interest. 

AS the minds of men are infinitdy various, and a4 
they are therefore influenced in the choice, of a 
€ondu£l by different inducements, . the moraEfl: muft 
omit no motive, however fubordinate in its . naiture| 
while it appears likely to lead fome among msoikind to 
a laudable, or even a blamelefe behaviour. A regard to 
cafe, to mtereft, and to fuccefs, in the iifual pursuits of 
wealth and ambition^ may indude many to purfue an 
honeft and honourable condu£t, who would not have 
been influenced' by purer motives ; but who, after they 
have once perceived the intrinGc excellence and beauty 
of fuch a condu£l, will probably perfevere in it fior its 
own fake, and upon higher confiderations* 

To thofe who are to make their own way either to 
wealth or honours, a good charader is ufually no lefs 
neceflary than addrefs and abilities. Though human 
nature is degenerate, and corrupts itfelf ftill more by its 
own inventions, yet it ufually retains to* the laft an 
cfteem for excellence. But even if we ai« arrived at 
fuch an extreme degree of depravity as to have lo(tour 
native reverence for virtue ; yet a regard to our own- 
intereft and fafety, which we ieldom lofe,, will lead us 
to apply for aid, in^ all important tranfa£Hons, to men 
whofe integrity is unimpeached. When we chufe an 
affiftant, a partner, c^ afervant, our firft enquiry is con- 
cerning his charadber. When we^ have occafioa for a 
counfellor or attorney, a phyfician or apothecary, what- 
ever we may be ourfelves, we always chufe to truft our 
property and perfons to men of the beft charaAer. 
When wr6*fix on the tradefmen who are to fupply us 
with necefiaries, we are not determined by the fign of 
the lambjt or the wol4 or the fun ; nor by a ftiop fitted 
up in the moft elegant tafte, but by the fairefl: reputa- 
tion. Look into a daily newfpaper^ and you will fee, 

from 
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from, the faigbcft to tike loweft raaky.how. impottatit dm 
charad^ers of tKe employed agpcav to the empkiyenb 
A&cr the advertifemcuit has 6numerated< th«. qualities 
SQqutrfidiiflu.the perfoa want^ there eooibiBtly foUow% 
that none need apply y^ho cannot bring an imdeniaUi 
chara^r,. Offer: y4»urfalf< a^ a> candidate for a ffSat. in 
gadiameaity: be promoted tO'honour and emolumMl^ or 
ia znf. T^^St 2ittra£); the attention of mankindF upon 
yioiufelfi, indy if yen are. i^lne»ible:in your chaiaAei^ 
you. Will be deeply wounded. Thi^^ isf a general teitt^ 
moay: in.faiMiurof honefty, which no writing; Midi nm 
pia&ices* oan> polBUy mfute* » 

Young men,, therefore^ whofe cham^tera are yfifruo^ 
fixeilytand who cobfeqaently maynender themtjnft fttdt 
aa thay wifh,^ ought to» pay^ groat attenMatotthcrfidi 
ftepfle which ^ey take on- their entrance into. ll&« Ithey 
are ufually carele^ and' inattentiye'ti>.'tfaie oGjeiSb Thoy 
purfue their own plans with ardour, and negle£b the 
opinions which others entertain of them. By fome 
thoughtlefs a£kion or expreffion, they fuffer a mark to 
he imprefled upon them, which fcarqely any fubfequent 
merit can entirely erafe. Every man will find fome 
perfons, who, though they are not profeffed enemieS) 
yet view him with an envious or jealous eye ; and who 
will gladly revive any tale to which truth has given the 
flighteft foundation. 

Indeed, all men ave firmiMh inclined to flatter their 
own pricie by detra^ng from the reputation of others, 
that even if we are able to maintain, an immaculate 
condttd>it would (Kll be difficuK to preieKiPe an imma* 
culate chara£t;er.. But yet it ia wifdom not to fumifh 
this detraAing fpirit witii real fttbje&» for the exercife 
of his aflivtty. Whife calumny is fupported only by 
imagination or by malice, we may fometimes remove it 
by contradi£^ing it} but wherever folly or vice have 
fupplied fa£l;s, we can feldom do more than aggravate 
the evili bv giving it an apparent attention. ^The ma- 
lignity of tome among the various difpofitiona of which* 

mankind 
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mankind are compofed, 13 often faighlf gratified at the 
view of injured fenCbility. 

In this turbulent and confufed fcene> where our 
words and anions are often mifunderftood and oftener 
mifreprefented, it is indeed difficult even for innocence 
and integrity to avoid reproach, abufe^ contempt, and 
hatred. Thcfc not only hurt our intereft and impede 
our advancement in life, but fcwely affliS the feelings 
of a tender and delicate mind; It is then the part of 
wifdom firft to do every thing in o&r power to prefervc 
an irreproachable charafter, and then to let our happl- . 
ncfs depend chiefly on the approbati<m of our own con- 
fdences, and on the advancement of our intereft in a 
world where liars iball net be believed, and where flan- 
derers (hall receive countenance from none but him 
who, in Greek, is called, by wa^ of eminence^ Diabo- 
lus, or the Calumniator. 
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Good-natured Credulity. 

A Chaldean peafant was condu£^ing a goat to the city 
of Bagdat, He was mounted on an afs \ and the 
goat followed him^ with a bell fufpended from his neck; 
« I (hall fell thefe animals," faid he to himfelf, « for 
thirty pieces of filver ; and with this money I can pur« 
chafe a new turban, and a rich veftment of taffsty, 
which I will tie with a fafli of purple filk* The young 
damfcls Mrill then imilc more favourably upon me ; and 
I fliall be the fincft man at the Mofque-"— Whilft the 
peafant was thus anticipating, in idea, his future enjoy* 
ment, three artful rogues concerted a ftratagem to plun^ 
der him of his prefent treafures* As he moved flowly 
along, one of them flipped off the bell from the neck of 
the goat ; and faftening it, without being perceived, to 
the tsul of the afs, carried away his booty. The man, 
riding upon the afs, and hearing the found of the bell, 
continued to mufe, without the leaft fufpicion dl the 
Ipfs yrhich he had fuftained. Happening, however, a 
ihort while afterwards, to turn about his head, he dis- 
covered, with grief and aftonifhment, that the animal 
was gone which conftituted fo confiderable a part of 
his riches; and he enquired,' with the utmoil anxiety^ 
after his goat, of every traveller whom he met* 

The fecond rogue n6w accofted him, and faid, *< I 
have juft feen, in yonder fields, a man in great hafte, 
dragging along with him a goat/' The peaiant dif* 
mounted with precipitation, and reqnefted the obliging 
ftranger to hold hisf afs, that he might lofis no time in 
overtaking the thief. He inftantly began the purfuit ; 
and, having traverfed in vain the courfe that was point-- 
ed out to him, he came back fatigued and breathlefs to 
the place from whence he fet out y where he neither 
found his afs nor the deceitful informer, to whofe care 
he had entrufted him. 

As he walked penCvely onwards, overwhelmed with 
fhamcj vexation, and difappointment, his attention was 
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roufed by the loud complaints and lamentations of a 
poor man, who fat by the'' fide of a well. He turned 
out of the way to fympathize widi .a brother, in afflic- 
tion^TCtoanted his own misfortunes, and enquired JBxc 
caufe of that tiolem-forrow, whi(^ ^feemed -to opj^ls 
Mm. Ahs i faid the ^poor man, 'in the moft -piteouB 
tone of voice, a«l*was'rcfting 'hereto drink, ^-ftropped 
faito the 'water a caiket fiiU df diamonds, -^hidi I 'was 
employed 'to carry to ttie^CalJph atBagd^t ; and.I-lhaU 
be put to death, on the fufpicitm 'df 'having fecfeted 'ib 
valuaMe a treafure. "Why do -not you jutt)p iwto the 
well 4n feardi of the cafket, cried ihepeaBint,' sShDtiBhed 
At dve ftupMitv of his new acquaintance ? Recaufeit^is 
tleep, rcj^lied the man^ andl can ndtherdiye nor fiRmn. 
But will yon undertake this kind office for Yne, 'and 7 
win reward vou* with ihtrtr pieces of •'Hverf-^^Hie pca- 
f ant accepted 8ied9er with exultation; and, whilft he 
^as'ptttting-off his calbck, veft, "and flippers, poured 
©ut'hisfoul in thankfgtvings to Ac holy prophtt, for 
^s ptovidcntial fticcour. But' the mtomcnthc plnnecd 
Into the water, in fearch of the pretended caflcet, the 
"man (who was one of the three rogues ttiat had con- 
"certdd the plan of robbing him) feizcrf i^pon his gar- 
ments, and bore them off inlfecurity to histomnties. 
' Thtts,'khrough'inattcntion, Simplicity, 'and croduHty, 
was the UttfOTtunate'CfaaMran duped of alHris^Httte 
-poflcBions; "and he 'haftenedback to his cottage, with 
»nb other covering for his najccdnefs, than a tattered 
•garment which 'he borrowcdon theroad. 
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. The History of the Empress Caikerina. 

CATHERINA Alcxowna, bom near Derpat, a little 
city in Livonia, was heir to no other inheritance 
dian the virtues and frugality of her parents. — Her fa- 
ther being dead, flic lived with her aged mother, in 
their oottage covered with ftraw ^ and' both, though 
rery poor, were very contented. Here, retired from 
the gaze of the world, by the labour of her hands, flie 
fupported her parent, who was now incapable of fup- 
porting herfelf. While Cathcrina fpun, the old womaa 
would fit by, and read fomc book of devotion ; thus 
when the fatigues of the day were over, both would (it 
down contentedly by their fire-Cde, and enjoy the frugal 
meal with vacant feltivity. 

Though her face and perfon were models of pp'fec- 
tion, yet har whole attention feemed beftowed upon 
her mind ; her mother taught h^ to read, and an old 
Lutheraa minifter intlni&ed her in the maxims and 
duties of religion. Nature had fumiflied her not only 
widi a ready, but 2 folid turn of thought ; not only 
X with 
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with a ftrongy hut a right, underftanding. Such truly 
female acixmtpiiflnlieiits procured her ferecsl fdlkita- 
tic^s of marriage from the peafants of the country ^ but 
their offers were refufed ; for (he loved her mother too 
tenderly to think of a feparation. 

Catherina was fifteen wlien her modier died) (he 
now therefore left her cottage^ and went to live with 
the Lutheran minifter, by^whom {he had been inftfoA- 
ed from her childhood. In his houfe file redded in 
quality of govemefs to his children i at once reconciling 
in her chara£ter unerring prudence with furprifing. vi- 
v^ity. 

TThe old man, who regarded her as oiie of his own 
children, had her inftru^d in dancing and mufic by 
the mafters who attended the reft of his family ; thus 
{he continued to impreve till he died^ by which accident 
(he was once more reduced to priftine poverty. — ^Thc 
country of Livonia was at this time wafted by war, and 
lay in a moft miferable ftate of defolation. ThoJ!e cala- 
mities arc ever moft heavy upon the poor ; wherefore 
Catherina, tfaou^ poflefi^d of fo many sttc^mpGlhoMt^ 
experienced aH the nnfmes of bopokfs indigance.-*^ 
Provifions becoming evory dav more {ciurci3» and her 
private ftock being entirely l^xhaufted, {he mfolved at 
laft to travel to Marienbv^li^ a city of grei^ter j^nty. 

With her fcanty wardrobe^ packed up in a wallet, {be 
fet out on her journey ^si foot : (he wns to walkHiirou|^ 
« region miferabie by nature, hut rendcn^ ftill mod 
IddeOtts by the Swedes and Ru(Gans» who, as eaoh hap^ 
pened to becon» maiters, plundered it at dUccdioii : 
4ut hunger had taught her to ^fpife dke dangcre a»d 
fatigues of the way. 

One evening, upon her journey; as {he had emercd 
^ cottage by tibe way fidc^ to take up her k>dgii^ for 
tk^ n^ht, flie was infuhed by two Swodi{h £^]dieea^ 
who infifted upon qualifying her, as they teemed it, ^ 
follow the car^. They iHighti pfobaldy^ have catried 
thieir infuits into vblenec^ had n<dt a' fuhaiteni. oftccti 
accidentaUy pyiffing by, come in to her alTiftaace : tp«a 
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hlB ap^armg, the foldiere immediately defifted ; but 
hcT thankfolnefi was hardly greater than her furprife, 
^hen flie tnftantly recolkcled in her deliverer the fon 
«f tfad Lutheraci minifter, her farmer inftrudor, bene* 
iz£ltof^ and fifiend. 

Tl^ Was an happy interview tor Catherina : the little 
ftock ei money ftic had bitmght from home was^ by this 
time, quite eniaufted ; her cloaths were gone, piece by 
piece, in order to fatisfy thofe who had entertained her 
In their hotifes( her geMrous <!ountryman, therefore, 
)^aned widi what he eomid fpare, td buy her deaths, 
f urn^died her with an h«a»tife, md gave her letters i^f re«- 
commendation to Mr Glook, a faithful frlttui of his fa- 
ther's, and Superintendatit of M^tienbuVgh. 

Our beaudf ul ftranger f^ad only to appear to be well 
receire^; (he was' immediately admitted into the Su- 
perintendaat'a family as govdrtieft to his two 4latkghters ; 
and though yet bat feventeeni fiiewed herfetf capable 
of inftr^fnng her fez, not only In vlrtuei but politenefs. 
Such was h^r good fenfe and beauty, that her mafter 
himfelf in a (hort time offered her bis hand, which, to 
tiis great furpriib, (he thought proper to rcfufe. Ac- 
tual^ by a principle of gratitucle, the was refoWed to 
ifuirry her dettverer only, even though he bad loft an 
unb, and was otherMrife disfigured by wounds in the 
d^iee. 

In order, therefore, to prevent further iblicttations 
from others, as foon as tl^ officer came to town upon 
duty,' (he offered him - her perfon, which he accepted 
widd tran%ic>rt) and their nuptials were folemnized as 
ttfual. But all the lines of her fortune were to be ftrt- 
kkig t tho very day on which thev were married, th^ 
Roffians laid fiege to Marienburgh \ the unhappy ibl«- 
dier had noir no time to «hjoy die welWarned pleafures 
of n^atrimony ; he was called oiF before confummation 
to an attaek, from which he was never after feen to 
tetum* 

In tha mean time die fieg^ went on with fury, aggra* 
vated on one fide by obftinacy^ on th« other by revenge. 

X a ^ Th- 
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This war between the two northern powers at that time 
was truly barbaroas : the innocent peafant and the 
harmlefs virgin often (hared the fate of the fdldier in 
arms. Marienburgh was taken by afiault ; and fuch 
was ^e fury of the aflailantS} that not only the garrifon, 
but almoft all the inhabitants^ men, women, and chiU 
dren, were put to the fword } at length, when the car- 
nage was pretty well oyer, Catherina was found hid in 
an oyen. 

She had been hitherto poor, but ftill was free ; (he 
was now to conform to her hard fate, and learn what 
it Mras to be a flare : in this fituation, however, ihe be- 
haved with piety and humility ; and though misfortunes 
had abated. her vivacity, yet (he was chearful. The 
fame of her merit and refigna1;ion reached even Prince 
Menzikoff, the 'Ruffian Goieral; he defired to fee her, 
was ftrnck with her beauty, bought her from the foldier 
her matter, and placed her under the direfbion* of his 
own fifter. Here (he was treated with all the reipe£l 
which her merit deferved, while her beauty every, day 
improved with her good fortune. 

She had not been long in this fituation, when Peter 
the Great, paying the Prince a vifit, Catherina happened 
to come in^with fome dry fruits, which (he ferved round 
with peculiar modefty. The mighty monarch faw, and 
was (truck with her beauty. He returned the next day, 
called for the beautiful (lave, afked her feveral queftions, 
and found her underfl:anding even more perfe£l than 
her perfon. 

He had been forced, when young, to marry from mo- 
tives of intereft, he was now refolved to marry purfuant 
to his own inclinations. He immediately enquired the 
hiftory of the fair Livonian, who was not yet eighteen. 
He traced her through the vale of obfcurity, through all 
the viciffitudes of her fortune, and found her truly great 
in them all. The meannefs of her birth was no ob- 
ftru£hion to his defign; their nuptials were foleomized 
in private : the prince afiuring his courtiefsi that virtue 
alone was the propereft ladder to a throne. 
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We nov fee Catherina, from the low mud-waUed 
cottage, emprefs of the greateft kingdom upon earth. 
The poor folitary wanderer Is now furroundcd by thou- 
^ds, who find happincfs in her fmilc. She, who for- 
merly wanted a meal, is now capable of diffiifing plenty 
upon whole aations. To her fortune flie owed a part 
of this pre-<ffiinctice, but to her viitoei mere. - 

She ever after retained diofe great qualities whidt 
fitft placed her on a thKone } and while dtc extraofdi> 
nnr prince, her hufband, laboured for the Tcformatioft 
of his male fnb]e£l«, flie lludied in Iter turn the inw 
piovement of her own fex. She altered their drelTes, 
introduced mixed aJfembUes, inftituted an order of fe- 
male knighthood, and, at length, when ihc had greatly 
filled all the ftatiotu of emprefB} fHend, wife, and ' m»- 
ftcTjbnwdy died without regret i — regretted by all. 



Xj 
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On Impudence and Modesty. 

I Have always been of opinion, that the complaints 
againft Providence have been ill-grounded, and that 
the good or bad qualities of men are the caufes of their 
good or bad fortune, more than what is generally im'a^ 
gined. There are, no doubt, inftances to the contrary, 
and pretty numerous ones tooj but few in comparifot 
of the inftances we have of a right diftribution of prof- 
perity and adverfity \ nor indeed could it be otherwife, 
from the common courfe of human affairs. To be en- 
dowed with a benevolent difpofition, and to love others, 
will almoft infallibly procuse love and.efteem \ which is 
the chief circumftance in life, and facilitates every en- 
terprize and undertaking ; beiides the fatisfadion whicb 
immediately refults from it. The cafe is much the 
fame with the other virtues* Profperity is naturally^ 
tho' not neceflarily, attached to virtue and merit } and 
adverfity, in like manner, to vice and folly. 
' I mult, however, confeis, that this rule admits of an 
cxception.with regard to one moral quaUty ; and that 
Modefty has a natural tendency to conceal a man's ta^ 
lents, as Impudence difplays them to the utmoft, and 
has been the only caufe why many have xifen in the 
world, under all the difadvantages of low birth and lit- 
tle merit. Such indolence and incapacity is there in 
the generality of mankind, that they are apt to receive 
a man for whatever he has a mind to put himfelf of 
for, and admit his overbearing airs as proofs of that 
merit which he affiimes to himfelf. A decent afluratice 
feema to be the natursd attendant of virtue ; and fev 
men can diftinguifh impudence from it: as, on the 
other hand, diffidence being the natural refult of vice 
and folly, has drawn difgraee upon modefty, which in 
outMrard appearance fo nearly refembles it. 

I was lately lamenting to a friend of mine, that po- 
pular applaufe fhould be beftowed with fo little judg« 
ment^ and that fo many empty forward coxcombs (hould 
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rife up to a figure in the world : upon which he fai4 
there was nouing furprifing in the cafe. << Pc^ular 
fame/' (ays he, « ia nothing but breath or air, and air 
very naturally prefles into a vacuum.'' 

If any thing can give a modeft man more aflurancey 
it muft be ibme  advantages of fortune which chance 
procures to hinu Riches naturally gain a man a fa« 
vourable reception in the world, and give merit a dou- 
ble luftre, when a pcrfon is endowed with it \ and fup- 
ply its place, in a great meafure, when it is abfent*— 
^8 wonderful to obferve what airs of fuperiority fools 
and knaves,, with large pofieflions, give themfelves above 
men of the greateft merit in poverty. Nor do the men 
of merit make anv ftrong oppofition to thefe ufurpa- 
tions ; but rather feem to favour them by the modefty 
of their behaviour* Their good fenfe and experience 
make them diffident of their judgment, and caufe them 
to examine every thing with the greateft accuracy: as, 
on the other hand, the delicacy of their fentiments 
makes them timorous left they commit faults, and lofe, 
in the pra£Uce of the world, that integrity of virtue of 
which they are fo jealous. To make wifdom agree 
with confidence, is as difficult as to reconcile vice to 
modeft V. 

Thefe are the reflexions that have occurred to me 
upon this fubjed of Impudence and Modefty; and I 
hope the reader will not be difpleafed to iee them 
wrought into the foilpwing allegory : — 

Jupiter, in the beginning, joined Virtue, Wisdom, 
and Confidence together; and Vice, Folly, and 
Diffidence: and in that fociety fet them upon the 
earth. But though he thought he had matched them 
with great judgment, and faid, that Confidence was the 
natur^ companion of Virtue,, and that Vice deferved to 
be attended with Diffidence ; they had not gone far be- 
fore diflenfion arofe among them. Wifdom, who was 
the guide of the one company, was always accuftomed, 
before ftie ventured upon any road, however beaten, tp 
esaminc it carefully i to enquire whither it , led ; what 
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dsngere, difficultiesf koA hindraticefe, might poffibly or 
probably Occur in it In Ihdb deliberdtiont fiie iifmUy 
confamed fome time ; which delay wds, very difplesifitf 
to Confidence, who wtia nhmAys inclined to hiitty oa^ 
without much forethought or deltbemtion, in the firft 
road he met. Wtfdom aiid Virtue were infeparahle t 
but Confidence one day, following hi^ impetiious t^ 
twee, adfanced a confidcrable way before bis guides and 
companions ; and not fedtng any want of their oompa^ 
nyj he never enquired after them, nor ever met with 
them more. In like manner, the other ibciety> tfx)^ 
joined by Jupiter, difagreed and feparated. As VtAlj 
faw a very little way before her, (he had nothitig to de* 
tennine concerning the goodnefs of roads, nor could give 
tiie preference to one above another ; and this want of 
refolution was increafed by Diffidence, who, with her 
doubts tad fcruples, always retarded the journey* HiiS 
was a great annoyance to Vice, who loved not to hear 
of difficulties and delays, and wa9 never fatisfied with^ 
out his full career, in whatever his inclination led him 
to.' Folly, he knew, tho' flie heatJcened to Diffidence) 
would be eafily managed when alone i and therefore, 
as a vicious horfe throws his rider, he openly beat away 
this controller of all his pleafures, and proceeded in hte 
journey with Folly, from whom he is iiifepanMe.— 
Confidence and Diffidence being, after diis manneTi 
both thrown lobfe from their refpedive c^mpaniest 
wandered for fome time ; till at laft chance led them at 
the fame time to One village. Confidence went direAly 
up to the great houfe, which belonged to WeaLTB, the 
lord of the villa^; and without ftaying for a porteiV 
intruded htmfelf immediately into the innermoft apart* 
ments, where he found Vice and Folly well received 
before him. He joined the train ; recommended hini« 
felf very quickly to his landlord ; and entered into fuch 
familiarity with Vice, that he was enlifled in the fame 
company along with Folly. They were frequent guefts 
of .Weaith, and from tl^at moment infeparable. Diffi* 
dencei in the mean timei not basing t0 approach die 
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great houfc, accepted of an invitation from Potertt, 
one of the tenants, and entering the cottage, found 
Wifdom and Virtue, who, being repulfcd by the land- 
lord, had retired thither. Virtue took compalEon of 
her, and Wifdom found from her temper that flie 
would eaCIy improve : fo they admitted her into their 
fociety. Accordingly, by their means, the altered in a 
little time fomewhat of her manner, and becoming 
much more amiable and engaging, waff now called by 
the name of Modestt. As ill company has a greater 
efiea than good, Confidence, tho' more refraftory to 
counfel and example, degenerated fo far by the fociety 
of Vice and Folly, as to pafs by the name of lupu- 
CENCB. Mankind, who faw thefe focieties as Jupiter 
firft joined tKem, and knowing nothing of thefe mutual 
defertions, are led into Urange miftakes by thofe means} 
and whererer they fee Impudence, make account of 
Virtue and Wifdom ; and wherever they obfcrre Mo- 
ie&j, call hcT attcQ(bats Vice and Folly. 
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Filial Affection. 

CINNAy the Rtunan CDnful» who Ccmpled no at« 
temptf how*y]Uiainfm$ fiocverj which could ferte 
his piirpofe> undertook to get Pomponius Strabo mur^ 
dered in his tent ) but his fon bved his lifci iR^iich wa$ 
^ fixft Temarkahle a^ioa <rf Fompej the Great. The 
treacfaerotts Ciimfi# hj many aUuring promifea* had 
gained over one Tet«iitius» a cosofidante of V^mptf% 
to hie initereftf and pit^jikd on him to affaffimite the 
geseralj and feduce hit tvdops* Tonng Pompey tMcing 
infomed of lUa defign n few hours "bdme it was to be 
put tn ezeci^n, fdaoed a iuthful guard round the 
pnetorium ( fo that ntee of the eonipitators could come 
liear k. He d&en watdlcd dU die motionaof the catnpi 
and endeavoured to iquxafe the fury tA the f<ddier«»' 
who hated the general lua faAer» by fnch a£b of pn>» 
denccj as were worthy of the oldeft commanders. — 
Howeveri fome of the mudneers having forced open 
one of the gates of the camp» in order to defert to 
Cinna, the general's fon threw himfelf flat on his back 
in their way^ crying out, that they ihould not break 
their oath, and defert their commander, without tread- 
ing his body to death. By th)s means he put a ftop to 
their defcrtion, and afterwards wrought fo efie£luaily 
upon them by bis affeding fpceches and engaging car- 
riage, that he reconciled ihem to his father. 
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On the Folly and Wickedness cf War. 

nr^E calftmiticB 9tt^ndant oo a ftata of war feem to 
X have prevcBted th€ mind o^F man frant tiewing it 
ki the lighi of aiti abfar4ity» and an objeA of ridicule 
^ weU as pity* But if we couid fuppofe a fopcrioir 
Being capable of beholdii^ u^i mifembk martak, with^ 
^t compaffion, there i$| I tUnkt v^rjp little doubt but 
Ibe variety of miika^ maACrOf ret and fbi^malitie^y tbi* ^ 
pridc» pompt and circumftance of war, and all die tft* 
genioua contrivancea for the glorioug putpofea of mo* 
luai deftru&ion» which Ceem to conftitute ihe bufioefa 
f f many whole kingdoa)$, would fiumilh him with an 
antettaknneni: like that which b vaceived by U9 from the 
ejihibitiM of a fbroe er pUppeMhcrw»^ But» notwith* 
ftatidii^ ^e ridiiCulou^fiiefa oif aU tbi^ie folemnitifiVi we 
id$a I are dknimed to feel tha^ xktj i(re no faree> hot the 
eon^Comitant aecumftaneea of a moft woeful tmgedy. 

The eaufinof war ave for the uaoft part fuch as muft 

di^^ee an anim^ pnstending to nvtionafity. Two poor 

mof^ili^ elevafl^d with the dMin£tion of a golden bauble 

oa thetir heads eaUed a crown^ take ofence at each 

othetr, without any r eafoi^ ^x with the tery bad one of 

wifiung fo^ an cf>porrunity of aggrandiaing tfaem&lve% 

by md^ing l^oaipreoal d^tedatioas. The creatures of 

Ine courli and the teading men of the nation^ who are 

isCaally under the influence of the eouft^ reiel<ve (for it 

is their intereft) \y flippoi^ their royal mafter» and are 

never at a lofs to invent feme ooloumble pretence for 

engagiog the nation in the horrors of war. TaMs of 

the moft burtbenfome kind are levied^ foUiers are col-' 

.kded fo as to leavi^ a paucity of hutibandme^ reviews 

and encampments fucoecdf oind ai laft fifteen or turenty 

diou£uid mgixk meat on a plain^ .and cbolly fted each 

0thers blood} without the fmaUeiEb perfomd amfnoiity^ or 

the fliadow of a pvovocation. The kii^, in the nmfi 

time, and the ;grandeea» vho have enq^oyed dieib |)eor 
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Innocent viAIms to (hoot buUets at each other's heads, 
remain qatcdy at home, and amufe themfelves, in tht 
intervals of balls, hunting fchemes, and pleafures of 
every fpecies, with reading at the fire fide, over a cup 
of chocolate, the difpatches from the army, and the 
news in the Extraordinary Gazette. Old Horace very 
truly obferves, that whatever mad frolics enter into the 
heads of k;ings, it is the common people, that b» the 
honed artifan, and the induftrious tribes in the middle 
ranks, unamended and uncffending^ who chiefly fuffer.in 
the evil confcquences. If the king of Prufiia were not 
at the head of fome of the bed troops in the uniFcrfc, 
he would be judged more worthy of being tried, caft, 
and condemned at the Old Bailey, than any (hedder of 
blood who ever died by a halter. But he is a king % 
but he is a hero; — ^thole names fafcinate us, and we 
enrol the butcher of mankind among their benefa£lors. 
When one confiders the dreadful circumftances that 
attend even victories, one cannot help being a little 
(hpcked at the exultation which they occafion. I have 
often diought it a laughable fcene, if there were not 
a little too much of the melancholy in it, when a circle 
of eaeer politicians have met to congratulate each other 
on what is called a piece of good news juft arrived.— 
Every eye fparkles with delight ; every voice is raifed in 
annouhcing the happy event. And what is the caufe 
of all this joy ? and for what are our windows illumi- 
nated, bonfires kindled, bells rung, and feafts celebrated? • 
We have had a fuccefsful engagement. We have left 
a thoufand of the enemy dead on the field of battle, and 
only nine hundred of our countrymen. Charming 
news I it was a glorious battle I But before you give a 
loofe to your raptures, paufe a while; and colder, 
that to every one of thefe nineteen hundred, life was no 
lefs fweet than it is to you ; that to the far greater part 
of them there probably were wives, fathers, mothers, 
fons, daughters, fillers, brothers, and friends^ all <^ 
whom are at this moment bewailing that event which 
occafions your fooliih and brutal triumiA, 
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iriie whol^ time of war ought to be a ttme of general 
tnourning, a mourning in the heart, a monrning much 
more CnoefC than on the death of one of thofe princes 
vhofe curfed ambition is often die fole caufc of Mrar. 
. Indeed that a whole people (hould tamely fubmit to dte 
evJls of waff bccaufe it is the will of a few rain, felfifli, 
ignorant, though exalted, indtvidoals, is a phenomenon 
ttimoft unaccountable. But they; are led away by faMe 
glory, by their paffions, by their vices. They reflcft 

; not ; and indeed^ if they did rttLc&s and oppoie, what 
would avail the oppofiticn of iinarmed tnyriads to the 

[ mandate of a government fupported by a'ftandlng army? 
Many of the European nations are entirely miKtary; 

I war IS their trade ; and when they hafvc no employment 
at home, or near it, they blufli not to let themfeWes otrt 
to flied any blood, in any caufe of the befk paymafter. 
Tc beafts of the foreft, no longer allow that man is your 
fupcrior, while th^^re is found pn- the face of the earth 

*fudi degeneracy ! 

Morality ana religion forbid war in its motives, con- 
Vf od, and confequcnces ; but tq many rulers and poten- 
tates, morality and refigion appcaras the inventions of 
pdlfticians to facilitate fubordination. The prindpal 

j* objcfts of crowned heads, and their minions, are the 
extenfiotf of empire, the augmentation of a revenue, or 

i the annihilation of their fubjcds' liberty. Their re- 
ftraints in the purfuit of thefe obje£ts are not thofe of 
morality and religion *, but folely reafons of ftate, and 

I political caution. Plaufible words are ufed, but they 
ate only ufed to hide the deformity of the real princi- 
ples. Wherever war is deemed defirable in an inte- 
refted view, a fpecious pretext never yet remained un- 
found. Morality is as little confidered in the begin- 
ning, as in the profecution of war. The moft folemn 
treaties arid engagements are violated by the governing 

I part of the nation, with no more fcruple than oaths and 

' bonds are broken by a cheat and a villain in the walks 
of private life. Does the difFercnee of rank and fitua* 
tion make any difference in the atrocity of crimes ? If 

Y any, 
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Wj^ it renders a thoufand times more criminal Aan tfaa^ 
of a thief, the villainy of them, who, by violating every 
facred obligation between nation and nation, give rife to 
miferies and mifchiefs moft dreadful in their nature ; 
and to which no human power can fay, Thus far {hall 
ye proceed, and no farther. Are not the natural and 
moral, evils of life fufficioit, but they mud be rendered 
more acute, more numerous, and more embittered by 
artificial means ? My heart bleeds over thofe complica- 
ted fcenes of woe, for which no epithet can be fpund 
fuiEciently defcriptive.. Language fails in labouring to 
exprefs the horrors of war amid private families, who 
are lb unfortunate as to be fituated on the feat of it. 

War, however, it will be faid, has always been per* 
mitted by Providence. This is indeed true y but it has 
been only permitted as a fcourge. Let a fpirit and 
adivity be exerted in regulating the morals of a natiat^ 
equal to that with which war, and all its apj^ratusy are 
attended to, and mankind will no longer be fcourgedf 
.neither will it be necefiary to evacuate an empire of its 
members, for none will be fuperfluous. Let us, ac- 
cording to the advice of a pious divine of the prefect 
age, thmk {efs of our fleets and armies, and more of our 
faith and pra£^ice. While we are warriors, with all 
our pretcnfiiM^ to civilization, we are favages. 
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On the Beauty and Happiness of an open Be- 
kaviour and an ingenuous Disposition. 

A Great part of mankind, if they cannot fiirniih 
themfelTes with the courage and generofity of the 
lionj think themfelves equally happy, and much wtfer, 
with the pitiful cunning of the fox. Every word they 
fpeak, howeyer trivial the fubjed, is weighed befc^e it 
is uttered. A difguftful filence is obferved tiU fomc« 
body of authority has advsuiced an opinion, and then, 
with a civil leer, a doubtful and heiitating aflent is 
given, flich as may not preclude the opportunity of a 
Uibfequent retraiQion. If the converfation turn only 
on the common topics of the weather, tlie news, the 
play, the operas they are no lefs referved in uttering 
their opinion, than if their lives and fortunes depended 
on the fentiment they (hould at laft venture to advance,* 
with oracular dignity. Whatever may be their real 
idim on the fubjeS, as truth is a trifle compared to th^ 
ob|e£i of pleafing thofe with whom they converfe, they 
generally contrive gently to agree with you ; unlefs it 
fliould appear to. them, on mature confideration, that 
their cqpinion (if contingencies to the number of at foaft 
ten thouiand fliould take place) may, at the diftance of 
4nlf a century, involve them in fome fmall danger of 
giving a little offence, or of incurring a fmall embarralT- 
ment. They wear a conftant fmile on their counte- 
nance, and are all goodnefs and benevolence, if you will 
believe their profeflions : but beware s for their hearts 
are as dark as the abyfies which conftitute the abode of 
the evil fphit. A man of this charader, as Horsrce 
fays, is black, and thou, who juftly claimeft the title of 
an honeft Englifliman, be upon thy guard when thine 
ill fortune introduces thee into his company. 

Thefe crafty^ animals are even more referved, cau-» 
tious, timid, and ferpentine, in a£lion than in conveifa- 
tion. They lay ^e deepeft fchemes, and no conclave 
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of' cardinals, no combination of confpirators^ no cdnfe* 
dicracy of thieves, ever deliberated with more impene!* 
ffable fccrecy. Connections are fought with the moM 
painful folicitude« No arts and no affiduities are neg- 
kded to obtain the favour of the great. Their. hearts 
'pant with the utmoft anxiety to be faitrodiiced 40 a fa- 
mily of diftin£tion and opulence^ iiot only becattfe, the 
connediion gratifies their pride, but alfo b^cacile^ in the 
wonderful complications and yiciffitttdes of human a& 
^airs, it may one day promote their imereft. Alasf 
before that day arrive, their perpetual Uneafinefii hal 
ofteti put a period to dietr ambition^ by tern^natiiig 
their exifl^nce. But ^svcn if they gain their <nd^ afier 
A youth and a manhood confumed in conftant care .add 
fervitude, yet the pleafurfr is not adequate to the pain^ 
nor the advantage to the It^Our* Every one is ready 
to complm of the (hortnefs of life | to Xpeud* there* 
fore^ the greateft part of it in perpetuil fear» cautiott^ 
fufpenfe, and folickttde, merely to accomplifli an objc£k 
of worldly ambition. or avarice y what is it but the pro* 
verbial foUy of him who lofes a pound to fave a penny? 
Give.mti O ye powers! ao ingenuous man would ex* 
l^laim, give me health and liberty^ with a compcfeenc^ 
and I will compaflionate the man of a timid and fervite 
fouU who has at laft crept on hands and. knees» thnwgh 
thick and thin, into a ftall» and feated his limbs» after 
they have been paliied with care» on the bench c^ jud^ 
ges or of bi(hops ! 

Indeedf the perpetual agitation of (pifits» the tof^ 
tticnuag fearsi and the ardent hopes, which alternately 
diforder the bofom of the fubtle and fufpicious worMk 
ling, are more than a counterbalance to all the riches 
and titular honours which fuccefsf ul cunning can ob* 
uin. What avail cro^iets^ coronets, fortunesi tnanfioo** 
houfes^ parks, and equipages, when the poor pofieflbr of 
them has worn out his fenfibilityi rained his nervesi loft 
his eyes» and perhaps ftained his honour and wounded 
his confcience, in the toiifome drudgery of the moft ab- 
je^ fervitttde^ from his youth up even to the hoary age 
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of feeblenefs and decrepitude ? When a man fias a nu« 
merbus offspring, it mayi indeed, be generous to facri- 
fice his own eafe and happinefs to their advancement. 
He may feel a virtuous pleafure in his conduct, which 
may foothe him under every circumftance of cKfagree- 
able toil or painful fubmiffion. But it is obvious to 
ob&rvej that the moft artful of men, and the greateft 
flaves to intereft and ambitioUi are frequently unmarried 
men ; and that they were unmarried, becaufe their cau- 
tion and timidity would* never permit them to take a 
ftep which could never be revoked: themfelves, how- 
ever unamiablcj have been the only obje£ls of their 
love ; and the reft of mankind have been made ufe of 
merely as the inftruments of their mean purpofes and 
felfifli gratifications. But the reft of mankind need not 
envy them, for they int&Gt en themfelves the puniih- 
ments they delerve. They are always craving, and ne- 
ver fatisfied ; they fufler a torment which is juftly re- 
prefented as infernal ; that of being perpetually reach- 
ing after blelfings which they can never grafp, of being 
prohibited t» tafte the fruit, whofe colour appears fo 
charming to the eye, and whofe flavour fo delicious to 
the imagination. 

How lovely and how happy, on the other hand, an 
epen and ingenuous behaviour ! An honeft, unfufpici- 
bus heart diffiifes a ferenity over life like that of a fine 
day, when no cloud conceals the blue aether, nor a blaft 
ruffles the ftiUnefs of the air ; — ^but a crafty and defign- 
ing bofom is 2A tumult and darknefs, and may be faid 
to refemble a mifty and difordered atmofphere in the 
comfortkfs climate of the poor Highlander. The one 
nifts a man almoft tathe rank of an angel of light $ the 
other finks him to a level with the powers of darknefs. 
The one conftitii^es a terreftrial heaven in the breaft, the 
other deforms and debafes it till it becomes another hell. 

An open and ingenuous difppfition is not only beau- 
tiful and moft conducive to private happinefs, but pro- 
d\x€tive of many virtues eflential to the welfare of foci- 
ety. What is fockty without confid(?n9e ? But if the 
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felfiih and OMan fyftem^ ^hU^ is e(bl>H&c<l and tecom- 
j3Miide4 among many whofe advke jtin^ exafkipk hav^ 
weight) ihould uaiverlally preTaiU in whom add ift 
what fhall we be able to coiinde I — It is already ibtock^ 
ing to a liberal mind to oMcnre what a mvldtude of 
papers^ parchmentSi oathai and folemn engagaOMnts is 
required, even in a trivial negociation* Oa the c€A» 
trary, how comfortable and how honoarabfe to httmatt 
nature) if promifes were boodsy and afl^rtiofia afidaYttsl 
What pkafure and what improvement woidd be derived 
from con^erCition, if every one wodd dare toipeak hia 
real fentiments» with modefty atid detbrum indeed, boT 
without any unmanly fear of offendiogy or feivile defir^ 
to pleafe for the fake of intereft I To pleafe by honeft 
meanss and from the pure modves <^ friendi^ip acid 
philanthropy, is a duty ; but diey who ftody the art o£ 
pleafing merely for their own fakes, are» of ail charmc* 
ters) thofe which ought leaft to pkale» and which ap* 
pear, when the maik ia removed, the moft di^uftfoL 
Truth and fimplicity of manners $m aoi oAiy efieoiaa^ 
to virtue and happiaefa, but» as olqe£b of tafte, trtihp 
beautiful. GockI minds Mrill always be j^eafed witA 
them, and bad minds we need not wiih to pleafe* 

SitM:e cunning and deceit ase thus odioua in thern*^ 
felve^ and incompatible with real h^pineia aAd digafCVi^ 
I cannot help thinking, that thofe inftrod^Ms of the ri-' 
fing generatiofiy who have infifted on fimulatioa aad 
diffimulation, on the thou£in(^ tricks of worldly wifdonti, 
aire no le(s miftaken in their ideas^ than mea&i coiitrafb^ 
cd, and illiberal. Liilen not, ye generous young mea« 
whofe hearts are yet utitaintedi liften aoc to tl» delu* 
five advice of men fo deluded or fo bafe* Have courage 
enough to avow the fentiments of yoajr fbids» and ict 
your countenance and your toimic be the heraMs of 
your hearta. Pkafe, confifteotly with truth a&d h^ 
xKHir, or be concsented not to pleafe* Let juftice and 
bjsnevoience fill your bo6mi, and they will ihiiie fpon* 
taoeoafly, like the real gem, wkhout the aid of a foil^ 
and with the moft durable and capdyatiog brilKancy^ 
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A Remedy for Disx:07itent. 

jr^OMPLAINTS and munnwrft «t« often loudeff zisti 
V*^ moft £re<|ttent among thofe who poflefs all the ex* 
letnal means cf temporal enjoyment, ^Sometbing ia 
ItiH wanting) however high and opulent their condition^ 
fuUy to complete their fatisfadicHi* Suppofe an indul* 
g^nt PA^vidence to accompUfli every defire ; are thcf 
now at laft contented I Alas I no v their uneafineia 
ieema for ever to intreafe, in proportion as their real 
neceffitiea are diminiihed. It is in vain then to endea*^ 
four to make them happy by adding to their ftore» or 
aggvandiEing ^ir honours. Their appetite ia no lefa 
ki&tiable than their tafte fiiftidious. 

•But there yet may remain a remedy. Let thofe who 
are miserable among riches and grandeur, leave* for a 
moment, their elevated rank, and defeend from their 
palaots to the humbk hsd>itatiohs of real and nnaifefted. 
woe* If .their hearts wet not deftitute of feeling, they 
will return from the &d £cenes to thai ck)Ect6, and ^ott. 
their knees pour forth the ejaculations of gratitude to^ 
that univerfal Parent, who has given them abundance^ 
and Exempted diem from the thoofiind ills, under the 
^flure of which die greater part of his childnen drag, 
the load of life. Inftead of fp^ding their hours ia 
brooding over ttnir own imaginary tvUs, they will d6*> 
lole tibem to the alleviation bf real mifery among the 
dcftituto fbns of indigence, in the negtc^d walks of 
vulgar Hfc. 

That one half of the world knows not ^ow the other 
half lives, is a oommon and yxfL ob&rvation. A fine 
bdy, futroundcd with every means of acoommtxlatioa 
and luxury, compkuns, in a moment of deje£lion, that 
fureiy no mortal is fo wretched as herfelf. Her fufFer- 
ings are too great for her acute fenfibiiity. She expeds 
pity from all her acqusnntance, and pkaGss herfdf with 
t^e idea that ihc is an cxagipk of Angular misfortune 
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and remarkable patience. PhyCcians attends and witfc 
afieAed folickude feel the healthy pulfe, which, how- 
ever, they dare not pronounce healthy, left they ihouid 
give o£Fence by attempting, to fpoil die refined luxury 
of fancied woe. To be fuppofed always ill, and con^ 
fequently to be always exciting the tender attention and 
enquiries of all around, is a ftate fo charming in the 
ideas of the weak, luxurious, and indolent minds of 
fome fafliionable ladies, that many fpend their lives in a 
perpetual ftate of imaginary convalefcence. There is 
fomething fo indelicate in being hale, hearty, and itout, 
like a rofy^ milk-maid, that a very fine and very high- 
bred lady is almoft ready to iaint at the idea. From 
exceffive indulgence, ihe becomes at laft in reality, what 
file at firft only fancied herfelf, a perpetual invalid.^ — 
By a juft retrioution, (he is really puniflied with that 
wretchednefs of which fhe ungratefully and unreafen- 
ably contained ia the midft-of health, eaCe, and opiN 
knee. 

One might alk all the fiflerhood and fraternity <^ 
rich and healthy murmurers. Have you compared your 
iituation and circumftances with that of thofe of your 
fellow creatures who are condemned to labour in the 
gold mines of Peru ? Have you compared your fitnation 
with that of thofe of your own country, who have hard- 
ly ever feen the fun, out live confined in dn mines, lead 
mines, ftone quarries,, and coal pits ?. Before you call^ 
yourfelf wretched, take a furvey of the gaok, in which 
unfortunate and honeft debtors are^doomed to pine for 
life } walk through the wards of an ho^ital ; diink of 
the hardfhips of a common foldier or failor; think of 
'the galley-flave, the day-labourer; nay, the common 
fervant in your own houfc ; think of your poor neigh* 
bour at the next door'; and if there were not danger of 
ks being caUed unpolite and methodiftical> I would add,, 
think of Him who, for your fake, fwcated, as it werej. 
drops of blood on CalVary.. 

It is, indeed, a duty to confider the eidls of thofe 
who are placed beneath us; for Ac chief purpofe of 
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Chrifitax^ty U> to aHe?iate the miferies of that part oC 
msisLkini, whoniy indeed» the world defpifes, but whom 
He= who mack them pitiesj like as a father pitieth hi< 
Qwn childrei). Their miferies are not fanciful ; their 
complaints X are not exaggerated. The clergY, when 
li^j are called upon to viut the fick^ or to baptize new? 
born infants^ are often fpeflators of fuch fcenea a» 
would cure the liiicontented of every malady* Th< 
following reprcfentation )b but too real9 and may be 
paralleled in many of its circumftances in ahnpft crery 
pariih throughout the kingdom. 

The miniiksr of a country village was called upon to 
baptize an infant juft born. The cottage 'was fituate4 
on a lonely common|> and as it was in the midft .of the 
winter, and the floods were out^ it was abfolutely necei^ 
fary to wade in water through the lower room to a ladr 
der^ which ferved inftead of flairs. The chamber (and 
it was the only one) was fo low, that you could not 
ftand upright in it ; there was one window which ad* 
mitted air as 6reeiy as light, for the rags which had 
been ilufied into the tfroken panes were now taken out 
to cpntiibute to the covering of the infant. In a darlf: 
corner of the room flood a fmall bedftead without fiuN 
niture^ and on it lay the dead motheri who had juft 
CKphred in labour for want of affifbnce. The father 
was fitting on a little ftool by the fire-place, t^ougi^ 
there was no fire, and endeavouring to keep the infant 
warm in his bofom. Five of the feven children, half 
naked, were afking their father for a piece of bread, 
while a fine boy, of about three years old, was flanding 
by his mother at the bed-fide, and crying as he was wont 
to do, *< Take me, take me, mammy ?" — " Mammy is 
sifleep,'* faid one of his fiflers, with two tears flanding 
■on her cheeks; <^ mammy is aflpep, Johnny, go play 
with the baby on daddy's knee.'^ The father took him 
up on his knees ; and his grief, which had hitherto kept 
him dumb, and in a ftate of temporary infenfibility,. 
burft out in a torrent of tears, and relieved his hearty 
which feemed ready to break. «« Don't cry, pray don't 
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cry,** faid the eldell boy» << the nurfe is coming upitalre 
with a two^penny loaf in her hand, and mammy will 
wake prefently, and I will carry her the largeft piece." 
Upon thiSj an old wonian, crooked with age, and clo- 
thed in tatterS) came hobbling on her little ftick in thtf 
room, and, after heaving a groan, calmly fat dowiii 
drefled the child in its rags, then divided the loaf as far 
as it would go, and informed the poor man that the 
church-wardens, to whom fhe had gone, would fend 
fome relief, as foon as they had difpatched a naughty 
baggage to her own parifh, who had delivered hendf 
of twins in the 'fquhre's hovel. Relief indeed was fent, 
and a little contribution afterwards railed by the inter- 
pofition of die mioifter. If he had not feen the cafe, it 
would have pafled on as a comm<m afiair,^ and, a thing 
of courfe. 

Minifters and medical praAitioners zte often wime& 
fes to fcenes even more wretched than this; where, to 
poverty, cold, nakednefe, and death, are added the lan- 
guors of fingering and loathfeme^ difeafes^ aiid the tor- 
ments of excruciating pain. A feeling heart, among 
Ac rich and the great, who are at the fame time qu^ 
Tulous without caufe, would learn a leflbn iii many a 
garret of Broad St GHes's or Shoreditch, more effica** 
cious than all the tenures of the moral or divine phib* 
fopher. 
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The Resignation of the Emperor Charles V. 

CHARLES refolved to refiga his kingdoms to hi$ 
Ton, with a folemnity fuitabk to the importance 
of the trania^iion; and to perform this laft a£t of 
(bvereignty with fuch formal pomp, as might leave an 
indelible impreffion on the mitids^ not only of his fuh- 

{*e£ts, but of his fucceflbr. With this view^ he called 
?hilip out of England, where the peevilh temper o£ his 
queen, which increafed with her defpair of having ifTue^ 
rendered him extremely unhs^y ; and the jealoufy of 
the Englifh left. him no hopes of obtaining the dire^ion 
of their affairs. Having afl^bled the ftates of the 
Low Countries, at Bruflels, on the twenty-fifth of Oc- 
tober^ one thottland five hundred and fifty-five, Charles 
{bated bimfelf,, for th^ laft time, in the cpair of ftate $ 
on one fide of which was placed. his fon, an4 on the 
other his fifter the queen of Hungary, regent of the 
Netherlands; with a fpkndid retinue of the grandees 
of Spain^^ and princefii of the empire, ftanding behind 
him. The prefident of the council of Flanders, by his 
command, explained, in ^ few words, his intention in 
calling this extraordinary n^eeting of the ftates. He 
then read the inftrument of refignation,' by which 
Charles furrendered to his fon Philip all his territories, 
jurifdi£]kions, and authority in the Low Countries; ab- 
folving his fubjedis there from their oath of allegiance 
to him, which he required them to transfer to Philip, 
his lawful heir,, and to ferye him with the fame loyalty 
and zeal which they had mahifefted, during fo long a 
courfe of years, in fupport of his government. 

Charles then rofe from his feat, and leaning on the 
fhoulder of the prince of Orange, becaufe he was una- 
ble to ftand without fupport, he addrefied himfelf to the 
audience, and, from a paper which he held in his hand, 
in order to affift his memofy, he recojanted with dignity, 
but without pftentation^ all the great things which he 
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had undertaken and performed fince the commencement 
of his adminiftration* He obfervedj that^ trora the 
feventeenth year of his age, he had dedicated all his 
thoughts aqd attention to public obje£ls ; rcfenring oo 
portion of his time for the indulgence of his eafe, an4 
rery Kttk for tlic enjoyment of private pleafure : Thit, 
either in a pacific or hoftile manner^ he nad vifited Ger- 
many nine times, Spain fix timesi France four timeS| 
~ Italy feren timfes, the Low Countries ten times^ England 
twice, Africa as often, and had made eleven voyages bj 
fea : That, while his health permitted him to aifc 
iiis duty, and the vigour of his conftitution was eqt 
in any degree, to the arduous office of governing fuch 
extenfive dominions, he had never (hunned labour, nor 
repined under fatirae : That now» when las health was 
broken, and his vigour exhaufted by the rage of an in- 
curable diftemper, nis growing infirmities admonilhed 
him to retire ; nor was he fo fotld of reigning as to 
Tctain die fceptre in an impotent hand, which was no 
longer able to prote£]b hi& fubjeds, or to render them 
happy: That» inftead of a fovereignwom out with 
diieafes, and fcarcely half alive» he gave thetn one in 
the prime of life, accuftomed already to govern, and 
who added to the vigour of youth all the attsention and 
fagacity of maturer vears : That if, during the courfc 
of a long adminiftration, he had committed any material 
error in government ; or if, under the preflure of fo 
many and great affairs, and amidft the attention which 
he had been obliged to give to them, he had either neg* 
le£l:ed or injured any of his fabje£tS| he now implored 
their forgivcnefs : That, for his part, he fhould ever 
retain a grateful fenfe of their fidelity and attachment, 
and would carry the rcmembraiKe of it along with him 
to the place of his retreat, as his fweeteft confolatioo, 
as well as the heft reward for all his fervices \ and, in 
his laft prayers to AUnighty God, would pour forth his 
ardent wifhes for their welfare. 

Then, turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees, 
and kifled his fathier's hand, ^<If,** fays he« ^<I had 
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left you, by my Heath, this rich inheritance, to Which I 
have made fuch large additions, fome regard would 
have been juftly due to my memory on that account : 
but now, when I voluntarily reCgn to you what I might 
ftill have retained, I may well expe& the warmeft ex- 
preffions of thanks on your part. With thefe, how* 
ever, I diQ>enfe ; and (hall confider your concern for the 
welfare of your fubjeCts, and your love of them, as the 
beft and moft acceptable teftimony of your gratitude to 
me. It is in your power, by a wife and virtuoua ad- 
miniftration, to juftify the extraordinary prool which t 
diis day give of my paternal affei^ion ; and to demon- 
ftrate diat you are worthy of the confidence which I 
repofe in you, prefenre an inviolable regard for religion ; 
maintain the Catholic faith in its purity ; let the laws 
of your country be facred in your eyes ; encroach not 
on the rights and privileges of your people : and, if the 
time fliall ever come, when you Oiall wifli to enjoy the 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a fon endowed 
with fuch qualities, that you ^ah refign your fceptre to. 
him with as much fatisfa£lion as I give up mine to 
you ! 

As foon as Charles had finiihed this long addrefs to 
his fubje£is and to their new fovereign, he funk into 
the chair exhaufted, and ready to faint with the fatigue 
of fuch an extraordinary effort. During his difcourfe, 
the whole audience melted into tears ; fome, from' ad- 
miration of his magnanimity; others, foftened by the 
expreffions of tendernefs towards his fon, and of love to 
his people ; and all were afie£led with the deepeft for- 
row, at loiing a fovereign, who had diftinguiihed^the 
Netherlands, his native country, with particular niarks 
of his regard and attachment. 

A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an aficmbly no 
lefs fplendid, and with a ceremonial equally pompous» 
refigned to his fon the crowns of Spain, with all the 
territories depending on them, both in the Old and in 
the New World. Of all thefe vaft pofleffions he re- 
ferved nothing to himfelf, but an annual penlion of a 
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hiukktd tkoia^MMl: ^somn^ to defray the diai^s o{ hifli 
fknulyj, and tie afiord hitt a fimll (urn £Dr aAs of beae- 
ficeace and cbavitjr. 

The place he kid chofea for his retreat, was the mor 
ttaftevy of St Jiiftud* in the provmce of Eftremadoni. 
It was feated in a vale of no great extents watered bf 
a fmall brook, and furcounded by lifiag gMosids, eoves- 
td with lofty trees. From the natim of the foils ^ 
well as the temperature of the climate, it was efteenwd 
the moft healthful and deUcious fituatioa in Spainw^-* 
Some months before hk refigtiatioiiy he had feat aa 
archlte£l thifther, to add a new apartment to the wo* 
maftery, for his accommodation ^ but he gave BaiSt oiv 
def s, that the ftyle of building flxMild he fiich as Aiited 
his prefent iituatioa tother than hia focmev dignity. It 
eonfifted only of Gx rooma^ Caw of them ist the form 
of friars' eeUs, with naked watts s^ the other pm>, eacb 
twenty feet ft^vave, were hung with bcowsar, <dadi, and 
fumiihed m ^e moft firaple nunaet^ They wesc al} 
ea a level with the grouvd i witth a dooc on one fide, 
kito a garden, of wluch Chajdes himfelf had given the 
plan, and which he had filled with various plant% ii^ 
tending to cultivate them with Us own hands. On- the 
ether .fide, they co^municaled with the cha^l of the 
monaftery in which he was to perfosm his devotions* 
Into this humble retreat, hdffdly fufficient for the com* 
foKtable accommodation of a psivate gentleman^ did 
Chades enter, with twelve domeftics anly« He busied 
Uieve, in folitude and fiknise, his grandeujs, his amW 
tion, together wiih all thofe vaft proje£b which, durii^ 
half a century,, had alasmed aiMl agitated Europe* fiUing 
evdry kingdom in it,, by fiavns, with the terror of hifi 
arms, and the .dread of bciipg fubje^ed to his power. 
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The Whistk : A tme SfoTj. Written by Dr 

Benjamin Frankliu. 

WHEMT I was a dhlUI of fei^eti yeare old, m v 
Mdud^ otk % Miday, i)!M my pocket with 
coppers* I went dii«A)^ to a (hop •where they fold 
^ysforehHdmi^ and be»Qg charnned with the foand 
of a Hvht/lk^ that I met by the way in .the hands of atio- 
iker boy, I vohititaiily oAered hitn a)! my money for 
«me. I dien ^ame lianie, Mid went whiffKi^ aU orer 
ake liottfej much pleaifed wifAi my ntfhf^e^ buft diftin%ing 
all the family. My btothera, and fiftors, and couftn% 
«itdcrfUiiding the oargnn I bad made, told me I had 
^pwen. four times as mttoh for k as it was wonh. 'This 
put me in mind what good things I might hare bought 
ivitfa the reft of the money ) and they laughed at me fo 
jmich for my folly, that I ^ried wMi rexation ; and the 
veflefitioa fMre me more chagm than tlie ^vhj/lle gave 
me pleafure. 

lliisj however, was afterwards of ufe to me, the im« 
fveffion continuing on my mind ; fo that often, when I 
was tempted to buy fome unneceflary thing, I faid to 
myfelf, Dofft give too much for the vMJUei and fo I 
laved my money. , 

As I grew up, came into the world, and obferved the 
a^Hons of men, I thoi^ht I met with many, very many, 
who gave too rmub for the nMfik^ 

When I faw any one too «mbitiaui of court favours, 
facri^cing his jtuae in atteadanoe 011 levees, his repofe, 
his liberty, his virtue, and peiiiaps his friends, to attain 
ity I have faid to myfelf, ^Dns man gives too much for his 
wbtftle. 

When I faw another fond of popularity, conftantly 
employing himfelf in political buftlcs, negle<S^ing his 
own affairs, and ruining them by that negle^ : He pays ^ 
indeed^ fays I, too much for his nvbiftle. 

Z a If 
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IF I knev a mifer, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pjeafure of doing good to others, 
all the cHecm of his fellow-citizens, and the jop of be- 
nevolent fncndOiip, for the fake of accumulating wealth; 
Poor man, fays I, you do hdetd pty toe much for yaut 
vihiftU. 

When I meet a man of pleafure, facrificing every 
laudable impTovement of the mind, or of his fortune, to 
mere corporeal fenfations: Myiaken rmn, fays l, you an 
prowding pain for yourfeif infitad ofpleafwe .- you give to) 
much for your whiflle. 

If I fee one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine 
equipages, all above his fortune, for which he contra£te 
debts, :md ends his career in prifon : Alas, lays \, be bos 
paid dear, very dear, for iiswbjfile. 

When I fee a beautiful, fweet-tempered' girl, married 
to an ill-natured brute of a huiband : Jfhit a pity is it, 
fays I, that jbe bat paid Jo mucbfor a vthjfil* ! 

In fliort, I conceived that great pan of the miferies 
of manlund were brought upon them by the falft efti- 
matcs they had made of the value of things, and by 
IKeir giving too much foe their vjhiJHet. 

TKt 
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THkB HMXOWtNG IklLtYCLfiS AllB SXTItACrfiD FHOM THft 
• X. . WOIUO OF TOE LAim LOltD CflESTKltFISLD. 

GO(M>.BREEDING fcas Ijecn very juftly defined 
to be, « The refak of much go6d fcnfc, fome 
^ good-4iattire, and a IhAt feif-denial for the fake of 
^< others, and with a view tO obtain the fame indulgence 
.« from Aem.** 

Good-breeding alone can prepolTefs people in o\ir fa-^ 
four at fiift light ; mote time being neceflary to difco- 
▼er greater talents^. Good-breeding, however, do^s not 
conuft in low bows and formal ceremony, but in an 
eafy, civil, and refpeftable behaviour. ' 

Indeed, good fefffe, m many cafes, muft determine 
good-breeding; for what would be civil at one time^ 
and to one perfon, wou9d be rude at another time, and 
to another perfon ; tfiere are, however^ fome general 
vdlcs of good-breeding. As for example z to anfwet 
only yes, ot no, to any perfon, without adding. Sir, My 
Ix>rd, or Madam (as it may happen) is always extreme- 
ly rude ; and it is equally lb not to give proper atten- 
tion and a civil anfwer, when fpoken to ; fuch behaviour 
convinces "^e perfon who is fpeaking to us, that we 
Aelpifc him, and do not think him, worthy of our atten- 
tion, or an anfw^. 

A wdl*bred perfon wiS take cate to anfwer with 
complaifafice when he is fpoken to; will place himfelf 
at the lower end of the table^ unlefi bid to go higher ; 
win firft drink to the lady of the houfe, and then to the 
matter ; lie will not cat awkwardly or dirtily, nor fit 
when others 'ftand ; and he will do all this with an air 
fX comptaifance, and not with a graVe ill-natured look, 
as if he did it 2A unwillingly. 

There is nothing more difficult to attain, or (d necef- 
fery to poffefs, as perfeft good-breeding; which is 
equaBy inconfiftcnt with a ftiff formality, afi impertinent 

Z 3 forwarddefsc 
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ferwardnefs, and an awkward baihfulnefs. A little ce-» 
T^mony is fometimes neceflaiy, a certain degree of. fom^ 
neis is abfolutely fo *, and aa awkward modefty is ex- 
tremely unbecoming. 

Virtue and learning, like gold, have their intrinfic 
value ; but, if they are not polilhed, they certainly lofe: 
a great deal of their luftre : .and even poliflied brafs will 
pafs upon more people than rough gold. What a num^ 
ber of fins does the cheerful, eafy, good-breeding of the 
f rcnch frequently cover ? 

My Lord Bacon fays, << That a pleafing figure is a 
perpetual letter of recommendation.'- It is certainly an 
agreeable forerunner of merit> and fmootbs the wzj, 
for it* 

A man of good-breeding (hould be acquainted with 
the forms and particular cuftoms of Courts. At Vieni- 
na, men always make courtefies^ infteadof bows» to the. 
cimperpr ; in France, nobody bows to the king,. or kifies 
his hand } but in Spain and England, bows are made,, 
and hands are kifled. Thus every Court has fome pe- 
culiarity, which thofe who vifit them ought previoud]^ 
to inform themfelves of^ to avoid blunders and awk- 
wardneffes. 

Very few, fcarcely any, arc wanting ia the |cfpeflt 
which they fhould mew to thofe whom thej^ acknow- 
ledge to be infinitely their fuperiors. The man of . fa- 
fhioh, aiid of the world, exprefies it in its fulleft extent;^ 
but naturally, eafily, and without concern ^ whereas a 
man,^who is not ufed to keep good' company, exprefies 
it awkwardly : one fees that he is not ufed to, and that 
it cods him a great deal : but I never faw the worft 
bred man living guilty of lolling, whittling, fcratohing 
bis head,, and fuch like indecencies, in compaiiy that he 
refpefted.. In fuch companies,. therefore, the only point 
to be attended to is, to fliew that refpeft, which every 
body means to (hew, in an^eafy, unembarraiTed, and 
graceful manner.. T 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted, to make 

^att of them^ is^ for the time at leaftj fuppofed ta be 

. , ., • -. • upon 
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upon a footing of e^alitj wkh the reft ; ;tndj conifer 
quentlj, every one claims^ and very juftly, every mark 
of civility and good-bieedifig. Safe is allowed^ but 
carekfibels and negligence are ftri£bLy forbidden. If a 
man accoft^ you^and talks to you ever fo duUy or frivo- 
lo«ifly> it i9> worfe tlian r udenefs, it is bratalityj to (hew 
him, by a manifeft inattention to what he faysj that yoa 
think him a fool or a blockhead, and not worth heanng. 
It is muQh more fo with regard to women ; who, of 
whatever rank they are, are entitled, in- confideration 
of their fex, not only to an attentive, but an- officious 
good-breeding from men» 

The third fort of good-breeding is local,, and is va« 

rioufly modified^ in not oqly different countries, but in 

difierent towns of the fame country. But it muft be 

founded upon the two former forts ^ . they are the mat«> 

ter ;. ia which, in this cafe, Fathibn and Cuftom only 

give the different (hapes and imprei&ons. Wlioever Kas 

the two iirft forts, will eafily acquire this third fort p€ 

good-breeding,^ which depends fingly upon attention and 

obfervation. It is properly the poUfh, the lufire, the 

laft fini&ing ftroke of- good-breeding. A man offenfcj^ 

therefore, carefully attends to the local manners of the 

refpeftive places wher^ he is, and takes for his models 

thofe perfons whom he obferves. to be at the head of 

the faifaioa and goodrbreeding. He watches bow they 

addre& themfelves to their fuperiors» how they accpft 

their equals, and how they treat their inferiors; and 

lets none of thofe little niceties efcape him, which are 

to good-breeding what the laft delicate and mafterly 

touches are to a good pidiure ; and which the vulgar 

have no notion of, but by which good judges diftinguifh 

the maftec. He attends even to their air, drefs, anci 

motions, and imitates them liberally, and not fervilely ; 

he copies but does not mimic. Thefe perfonal graces 

are of very great confequence. They anticipate the 

fentiments, before merit engages the under ftanding ; 

they captivate the heart, and give rife, I believe, to the 

extravagant notions of Charms aod Philters. Their 

- .• effects 
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eftftt ven fo taxfn&Qg^ ihst fhey wore Tpdknned %- 

in fliort, as it is neceffiory «o fofic^ feamkig^ hoMur^ 
and virtue, to gain the eftecm itiui admimtion ^ mail- 
kind, fo pofilenris and good4>i«c4ing mfe ^aally fieee(* 
fkiy to render ns ^gtecMt in convem^ofi and comoxm 
Kfe. 

Ckreat talents af e above the Mnerality -^ the world ^ 
irho neither poflefs them dien^ves, nor ate competent 
jndgesof tiwni in oiiieta*: baft all are jodgesof the kftr 
talents, fudi as oivility, aHabiKty, and an ^reeatUe ad- 
drefs and manner '^ becaufe they feel the good efibdls of 
diem, M making fo<^ty eafy md agreeable. 

Be aiured that the profoundeft karmng, without 
good-breeding, is qnwdcome and tireCome pedantfyj 
tiiat a man who is not perfe£Uy well-bred, is unfit for 
good company and unwelcome in it; and that a man 
who is not well4>red, is full as unfit for bafinefs as for 
company* 

Make, tlien, good-btteding die great objed of your 
Noughts and a£Hons. Obferve cave&Uy the behaviour 
and manners of tbofe who are diftinguifbed by their 
good^breeding ; imitate, nay, endeavovr to excel, that 
you may at leaft veacii them, and be <KmTinced*that 
good«breeding is, to all worMIy qualificadons, what 
diarity is to all Oiriftiaia virtoes. OMerve fiow it 
adorift merits and how ofien it covets die wafit of it. 



Dignity of Manners. 

, A certain dignity of manners is abfolttteTy ncceflarjr 
to make even the moft valuable chara&er either refpedt^ 
ed or refpe£);able in the world. 

Horfe«play, romping, frequent and loud (Its of laugh- 
ter, jokes, waggery, and indiscriminate familiarity, wlU 
fink both merit and knowledge into a degree of con- 
tempt. They compofe at moft a merry fallow, and a 
incrry fellow was never yet a refpeftable man. Indif- 

criminate 
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cxlniinate familiarity either ofiends your fuperidrS) or 
«lfe idubs you their dependent, and led captive. It gives 
your inferiors juft, but troublefome and improper claims 
of equality. A joker is near akin to a buffoon ; and 
neither of them is the leaft related to wit. Whoever is 
admitted or fought for, in company, upon any other 
account than that of his merit and mannets, is never 
refpedied there, but only made ufe of. We will have 
fuch^a-one^ for he fings prettily $ we will invite fuch'a?^ 
one to a ball, for he dances well ; we will have fuch- 
a-one at fupper, for he is always joking and laughing ; 
.we will aik another^ becaufe he plays deep at all games, 
or becaufe he can drink a great deal. Thefe are all 
Vilifying diftinflibns, and mortifying references, and 
exclude ;tll ideas of efteem and regard. Whoever is bad 
(as it is called) in company, for the fake of ,any one 
thing fingly, is fingly that thing, and will never be con« 
fidered in any other light \ and confequently never re* 
fpefked, let his merits be what they wHl. 

Dignity of manners is n6t only as different from 
ptide, as true courage is from bluftering, or true wit 
from joking, but it is abfolutely inconfiftent with it ; for 
nothing vilifies or degrades more than pride. The pre- 
tenfions of the poor man are ofteiier treated with fneer 
and contempt, than with indignation; as we offisr ridi- 
culojufly too little to a dradefman, who a(ks ridiculoufly 
too much for his goods : but we do not haggle with one 
who only aiks a juft and reafonable price. 

Abjed): flattery and indifcriminate aflentation degrade, 
as much as indifcriminate contradiflion and noify de- 
bate difguft. But a modeft aflfertion of one's own opi"* 
nion, and a complaifant acquiefcence to other people's, 
preferve dignity. 

Vulgar, low expreflions', awkward motions and ad- 
drefs, vilify, as they imply either a very low turn of 
mind, or low education and low company. 

Frivolous curiofity about trifles, and a laborious at- 
tention to little objcfts, which neither require nor dc- 
jerve 9 moment's thought, lower a man ; who fron;^ 
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theooe is Aoindtf^ {wod not mjvftlf) ineafatic^ gitwiL 
cr matten. Cardinal de Reta "very iigacioi^y snaiicdl 
oar Cardiiial Chigi for a fitde niad^ fipom tlK monent 
that be told him lie had wxote three yeacs with tke fiunc 
yeiiy and that it w» m excellent good one ftilL 

A certain degroe of exterior fenoafneis in looks aad 
modoRf , givca dignitr, without excluding wk and 66^ 
cent chcerfulnefs, wnich are always (erioiis themfehes. 
A conftant fmirk npon the face^ and a whiffling a£Hvity 
<of the body, are ftreng indications of futiUtv. Wfao>> 
ever is in a hnrry, (hews thatt the thing he is aiboat is 
loo hig for him. Hafte and hurry are very difierent 
things. 

Toconclode : A nnn who has paticnriy been idclaed» 
nay as well pretend to couragey as a man, Uafted bf 
vices and crimes, may to dignity of any kind. Bst an 
€Xte ii oc ^bcency and dignity of manoers, wiM even keep 
inch a man ioi^gcr from iinfci^g, than odierwife he 
would be. Of fuch coMfo^ oenoe is Jeamm, open ihong^ 
sdfofted and put on. 



Lying. 

KoTHii^G IB more criminal, mean, or iMieuiwiB Asui 
lying. It is the proda£Kon either of madtoe, or cow^ 
ardice, or vanity ; but it generally .miles of its wm m 
every one of thefe views ^ for lies are alwap d ct cft ed 
feoner or later. If we advance a malicions ne, in order 
to ztkfk any man's fortune or chara8«r, we may, in* 
deed, injure'him for fome time ; hot 'we (hall cettsnrif 
^e the greateft fiifferers in tSke end : for, as feon as we 
are dete£ted, we are blafted for the infunoiis attemjft: 
and whate^r is faid afterwards to l9ie di&dvtntage of 
ihat perfon, however true, pafes for ^nihmmy. To !]e» 
or to equivocate, i(which is the fame thing) to cxcufe 
narfelves for what we have faid or done, aftd to avoid 
the danger of the Aiame ^t we appre h end from it, we 
4i%over our fear as wcS as otir faKehoodi and only in-^ 
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creafe inftead of aTokling, the danger and the (hame $' 
we fliew ourfelved to be me lowed and meanelt of man- 
kindy and are fioire to be airways treated as fuch. If we 
have the misfortune tD be in the wmog, there is fome- 
thing noble in frankly owning it ; it is the only way of 
afeOBing iBMr h, ami tint only wif «» be fingivcn. To 
leneote a prefent dangcs b^ eqnivocatiiig, cwadng, or 
tbuOmjSy k lomediing £» de%)ieaUr> mt bettwfv fo 
omck fear, that Soever pndiifire Acm deferves^ to be 
dttftiCed. 

Thcw WK p»pfe who ittdiialge thewfichres in anolliet 
Sat ot lyings which dtey occkcm taaooent, and which m 
one fienfe n fo,^ for it hiBits nobody^ but tfaemfelves. 
lUs felt of lyng is the %uria«« odfepiing of Yainty^ 
begottctt upoa Fdi^ : ihefe people deal i|» the marvel* 
lHv;f dKf have feen Ibmc things dial never cxiftedi 
tiey^ have Drea odter 'diii^ whidi they never reaily b^^ 
thragb they did eacift, only beeaufe they weve thoagki 
wocth fbeii^ : fan aajp tMBg temarhaUe been £iid «f 
done in any ptace^ m m amy eompany)^ tbey immedialely 
jnefisiit aaUd dscdan tiMinfel^9 eye or e«r witnefo of it. 
Tbsy hate d«»e feals^ tbeBif<d^s> vnalfleniptfed, or at 
ktf(b mipeflfiormedy Ipy endkenu dPhey ave always, the 
henesof thciv own &Uff9^ and thidc tlteut they gainooiiA 
fideratian, «r at leaft pvdfvtitl attention, by it« Whereas^ 
in mithy d( diat Aey get n ridkule and contempt, not 
widbdnt a good d^iiee of ^diiMA : for one mull: natn* 
faU^ conekde, •4ui|: he who wHi tcM any lie horn idle 
nanky, wiM not ibvttpfe to tell a* greattir iw intereft. 
iiad I isaily fisen any ibing fe vefy eartmofiGKitAry as> fo 
. be almoft iacrediUeyl wwdd boep icti>'<n^fblf:r i^Mdicr 
than by telHng it, g^ any one tbodiy room jo diMibt for 
<ine minute of nof veracity. 

Isiothiog but trndi can carvy us through tibie werld^ 
with ekhor cur confcience or our honoutf unw^ounded. 
it is. not onlf nuv duty, biit our iiitei>eft ^ aB a proof of 
*wlncb, it may be obferved, that die greatefl foote are 
this, gresltoft Uavs# We may frfely judge c^ a man^ 
truth by his degree ofi undemanding. 

Gentlenefs 
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. Gentleness of Mafiners, with Firmness or 

Resolution of Mind. 

• I do not know any one rule fo unexcepdonaUy ufefal 
and necefiary in every part of life, as to unite gentlenefs 
of manners vnxhjirmnefs ofmind* The fir ft alone would 
degenerate and. fink into a mean, timid complaifance, 
and paffiveneiTs, if not fupported and dignified by the 
latter, which would alfo' deviate into impetuofity and 
brutality, if not tempered and foftened by the other; 
however they are feldom united. The warm, choleric 
man, with ftrong animal fpirits, defpifes the firft, and 
thinks to. carry all before him by the laft. He may, « 
poflibly, by great accident, now and then fucceed, whoi* 
hj^as only the weak and timid to deal with ; but his 
general fate will be, to ihock, oiFend, be hated, and fall. 
On the other hand, the cunning, crafty man, thinks to 
gain all his ends by gentlenefs of manners only : he be* 
comes all things to alt men : he feems to have no opinion 
of his own, and fervilely adopts the prefent opinion of 
the prefent perfon ; he infinuates himfelf only into the 
. efteem of fools, but is foon detefled, and futely defpifed 
by every body elfe. The wife man (who difiers as 
much from the cunning as from the choleric man) 
alone joins foftnefs of manners with firmnefs of mind* 
: The advantages arifing from an union of thefe quali- 
ties, are equally ftriking and obvious. For example. If 
you are in authority, and have a right to command, your 
commands .delii^ered with mildnefs and gentlenefs, will 
be willingly, cheerfully, and confequently well obeyed: . 
whereas, if given brutally, they will rather^be interrupt- 
ed than executed. For a cool fteady refolution (h'ould 
ihew that where you have a right to command, you wUl 
be obeyed : but at the fame time, a gentlenefs in the 
manner of enforcing that obedience, ihould make it a 
cheerful one, and foften, as much as poffible^ the mor- 
tifying confcioufnefs of inferiority. 

If 
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if yon ore to a& a favour, or 9l«tt to ioKctt your dae» 

Ca oiuft do k with t fnM», or you will give thofe who 
VQ 8 mind to rcfu£e you dther, a pretence to do it» bjr 
TwCeating t^ manner j but on the other hand you tnuft, 
hj a fte^y perfeveranoe and decent tenacioufnefs, (hew 
$c^ndt and refolutioa. 

- If yoa find that you have a haftinefs in your temperf 
wUch qnguardedly breaks out into indiicreet fallies, or 
rough ezpreffions, to either your fuperior^, your equals, 
or your inferiors, watch it narrowly, check it carefully, 
Mid call the Gracet to your affiftance : at the firft im« 
puUe of paffion, be filent till you can be foft. Labour 
€fren to get the command x)f yo(ir countenance fo well, 
dwt thofe emotions may not be read in it : a moft un<» 
fpoakable advantage in pufinefs ! on the other hand, let 
no cpmplaifance, no gentlenefs of temper, no weak de« 
five of picafing on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, 
nor flatijsry on other people's, make you recede erne jot 
feom any pcmnt that reafoa and prudence have bid you 
purfue ; but return to the charge, perfift, perfevere, and 
you will find moft things attainable tliat are poifible. 
A yielding, timid meeknefs is always abufed and infult* 
ed by the unjull and the unfeeling i . but when fuftained 
by firmnefs and refolution, is always refpe£ted, com- 
monly fttccefsfuL 

'In your friendfiiips and eonne£lioQi, as weU m in 
your enmities, this rule is particularly ufeful : let you|r 
firmoefs and vigour preferve and invite attacbmeuts t^ 
you ; but at the fame time, kt your manner hinder tbe 
enemies of your friends and d^iendants &om becoming 
iyouffs : let your enemies be difarmed by the gentlene(g 
iaf your nianner ; but let them feel at the fame tifli^ 
.' the fteadineC^ of your juft refi^ntment ; for there is grea(: 
JSffer^iact between bearing malice, which is always uor 
pnerous,:and a refolute felf-defence, which is always 
prudent and juftifiable. 

Some people cannot gain upon themfelves to be ea& . 
nnd civil to diofi; w^o are eitl^er their rival^i competit-* 
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tors, or oppofers, though independently of thofe aeci« 
dental, circumftances, they would like and efteem thenu 
They betray a ihynefs and an awkwardne& in company 
with them, and catch at any little thing to expofe them; 
and fo from temporary and only pceafional opponents, 
make them iheir perfonal enemies. This is exceedingly 
weak and detrimental, as indeed is all humour in bufi- 
nefs ; which can only be carried on fuccefsfolly by un- 
adulterated good policy and right reafoning. In fuch 
fituations I would be more particularly civil, eafy, and 
frank, with tht man whofe defigns I traverfed : this is 
commonly called gemrofity and magnanimity 4 but is in 
truth good fenfe and policy. The manner is jas im- 
portant as the matter, fometimes more fo; a favour 
may make an enemy, and an injury may make a friend, 
according to the different manner in which they are 
feverally done. In fine, gentlencfs of manners, with 
firmnefs of mind, is a (liort, but full defcription of 
human perfe£iion on this fide of religious and moral 
duties. 



On the Moral Character. 



The Moral Charader of a man fhould be not onlj 
pure, but, like Csefar's wife, unfufpeded. The kaft 
fpeck or blemifli upon it is fatal. Nothing degrades 
and vilifies more, for it excites and unites deteftation 
and contempt. There are^ howeyer, wretches in the 
world profligate enough to explode all. notions of moral 
good and evil \ to maintain that dicy are merely local, 
and depend entirely upon the cuftoms and fafliions of 
d^erent countries : nay, there are ftill, if poflible, more 
4inaccountable wretches ; I mean thofe who zScOt to 
preach and propagate fuch abfurd and infamous notion^ 
without believing them themfelves.^ Avoid, as nmch 
as;^poi&ble> the company of fuch people, who reflect a 
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degree of difcredit and infamy Upon all who coflvcirfe 
widi them. But as you may fometime^i by accident, 
fall into fuch a company, take great care th^tt no com- 
plaifance, no good-humour, no warmth of feftal mirthj 
ever make you feem even to acquiefce, much Icfs ap- 
prove or applaud, fuch infamous dot^rines^ On the 
other hand, do not debate, nor enter into fcrious argu- 
ment^ upon a fubje£t to mucli below it j but content 
yourfelf with telling them, that you know they are not 
ferious ; that you have a much better opinion of them, 
than they would have you have } and that you are very 
fure they would hot praftife the do£trine tney preach. 
But put your private mark upon them^ and ihUn them 
for ever afterwards. 

There is nothing fo delicate as a man's moral cha«> 
tz&etf and nothing which it is his intereft fo much to 
preferve pure. Should he be fufpeAed of injuftice, 
malignity, perfidy, lying, &c. all the parts and know- 
ledge in the world will never procure him efteem, 
friendfhip, or refpe£t. I therefore recommend to you 
a moft fcrupulous tendernefs for your moral chara^^r, 
and the utmoft carb not to fay or do the leaft thing that 
may, ever fo flightly, taint it. Show yourfelf, upon all 
occafions, the friend, but not the bully of virtue. Even 
Colonel Charteris (who was the moft notorious blafted 
rafcal in the world, and who had, by all forts of crimes, 
amajQed immenfe wealth) fenfible of the difadvantage 
of a bad chara£ker, was Once lieard to fay, that, 
^^ though he would not give one farthing for virtue, 
** he would give ten thoufand pounds for a character ; 
<' becaufe he ihould get an hundred thoufand pounds 
^ by it*'' Is it poi&ble, then, that an honeft man can 
negled: what a wife rogue, would purchafe fo dear ? 

There is one of the vices above mentioned into 
which people of good education, and, in the main, of 
good principles, fometimes fall, from miftaken notions 
of (kill, dexterity, and felf-defence ; I mean lying; 
though it is infeparably attended with more infamy and 
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bft than any otber. But I have befdrt |it«n fan mj 
fentimenta very freely on this fabjc^ } I Jhall, tbefc* 
fere, conclude this head with intreating you to be kn* 

Euloufly jealotn of the polity of your mdnl^ cfaaraAeri 
eep it immaculate, unblemifned, uitfullicd i and it t9I 
be unfufpeAcd. I>e^otation and calumey tierer xtaA 
where there is no weak phce i they tmtgrafjj bat Aey 
io not create 
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POETRY. 



Messiah. — A sacred Eclogue. 

Y£ nymphs of Soiyma ! begin the fong : 
Tq heav'nly themes fublimer ftrains belong. 
The mofly fottntainSy'and the iylvan ihades^ 
The dreams of Pindus, and th' Aonian maids. 
Delight no more — Oh Thou my voice infpire 
Who touched tfaiah's hallow'd lipa with fire ! . 

Rapt into future times, the Bard begun : 
A Virgin fhall conceive, a virgin bear a Son I 
From Jefle's root behold a branch arife, 
Whofe facred.fioVr with fragrance fills the ikies; 
Th' sethereail fpirit o'er its leaves 0iall move. 
And on its top defcend the myftic Dove. 
Te heavn's I from high the dewy neSiar pour. 
And in foft filence flied the kindly ihow'r I . 
The ficl^ and weak the healing plant fliall aid. 
From ftorms a fhelter, and from heat a fhade. 
All crimes fhall ceafe, and andent fraud fhall fail \ 
Returning Juftice lift aloft her fcale \ 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 
And white-rob'd Innocence from lieav'n defcend. 
Swift fly the years, and rife th' expe£):ed mom I 
Oh fpring to light, aufpicious Babe ! be born. 
See Nature haftes her earliefl wreaths to bring, 
With all the incenie of the breathing Spring : 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 
See nodding forefts on the. mountains dance : 
See fpicy clouds from lowly Sharon rife, / 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perfume the flues ! 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely defert chears ; 
Prepare the way ! a Grod, a God appears ! 
A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply^ 
The rogks pro^aim the approaching Deity. 
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L09 earth receiTea him from the bending ikies f 
Sink down^ ye moHntaint ! and ve yatties, rife I 
With heads declinM, ye cedat^j homage pay I 
Be fmooth, ye rocks I ye rayid floods, give way \ 
The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear him, ve deaf; and all ye blind, behold I 
He from thick films (hall purge the vifual ray. 
And on the fichdefs cye^Ml powr the day : 
Tis he th' ol^uOed paths of fband (ball cle«*^ 
And bid new mufic charm th* vnfoMmg car : 
The dumb (bM fiag, the burnt hi* crntdi ibregil^ 
And leap exulting like tfaa bounding roc. 
No figh, no murmur, the wide worid (hall Iicar^ 
From ev'ry fcice he Urtpes off ev'ry teas. 
In adamantine chains (hidl Dcadi be bouiid. 
And Heirs grim tyrant fed th' etetnaLwouniL 
As the good Ikepheid tends hit Seecy ear^ 
Seeks freihcft pa^ure, asd the puftft air. 
Explores the loft, the wftnd'mig fiieep difcds^ . 
By day o'ctfees diem^ attd by night pimeAs, 
Tne tender lambs be taifes in fats arms, 
Feeds from his hand^ and in kia bofom watms ^ 
Thus (hall ftmnkiad his^ guardiaB care engage^ 
The promia d father of the future age. 
No more (hall nation againft nation rife. 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hatdal cyes^ 
Nor (ields with gleaming fted be covcr'd c^ec^ 
The brazen trumpets, kindle rage no wamc^ 
But ufelefs lances iiito fcytlics fliaU bend. 
And the^bnmd famlcbion in a plowfliafe end.- 
Then palaces ftaU rife i the joyfiii few 
Shall finilh what his (hort«4iVd fire beguft; 
Their vines a ibadow to their race (hall ykU,. 
And the fame hand that (omtM flkatt reap the fieUl 
The fwain in barren deferts witk iiiprife 
Sees lilies fpring, and fudden verdure rife ;. 
And (tarts zmidSi the tluffty wihfar to hcav 
New falls of watqr murm'ring in hts car* 
On rifted rocks^ the dragoofs late abodes* 

Tlir 
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The green reed trembles^ and the bulrufh hods* 

Wafts baAf vaM ^ yQ^ om6 p«»pk»'d wkk dwui, 

'ilie fpivf m and flu^»dy box adorn ; 

*i*o leaflet ^braba the floVrf palms faceeed^ 

And od'roua myrtles to' the noifome Weed. 

the lambs with wolves fhall graze the verdant rne^d^ 

And boys in fiow'ry bands the tiger Jead ^ 

The fleer smd lion at one crib (hall mteu 

And hatmlefs lerpenis K<k the pilgrim's feet.. 

The fmilhig infant in his hand uiall taJte 

The crefted bafilifl: and fpeckled foake^ 

Fleas'd the green htftre of their fcales futvejry 

And with their forkjr tongues fhall innocently play. 

iLife^ crown'd with light, imperial Salem, r^e ! 

Bsialt thy tow'ry head, and Int. thy eyes I 

See a lei^ race diy ffodbns tonrts adorn ^ 

In crowding ranks on every fide arife, 
Demanding iife^ impatient for the ikies ! 
See barb-rotis natioi^ at thy gates attend. 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 
See ikf bright akars* thronged with pM»(trate kingt^ 
And heap'd with pi9d«fts of Sabstan fprings i 
For thee Idumea's fpicy-forefts blow. 
And feeds of gcdd in €>p4ir1s mountains (^bww 
See Heav'n its fparkling portals wide dffplty. 
And break upon thee in a flo<xt of ^y ! 
No more the rifing fun (hall gild the motUf 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her filrer hom^^ 
But loft, d^bhrM 'm tby fiipetiov raysj 
One tide of g!ory> one unclotided lidaze - 
Overflow thy courts, the light himfelf fhall flitne 
Reveal'd, and God^s eternal day he thine I 
The feas fliall wa^, the (kies in imoke decay. 
Rocks fall to duft, and mountains melt away ; 
But jEx'd his woTcl^ his faving pow'r remains ; 
Thy realm for ever lafts, thy own Messiah reigns ! 

Pope. 
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The Northumberland Life-Boat. 



''"pis n^ht, and hark ! the eaftern blaft 
X Wi^ fnry blows upon the lliore i 
The thunder rolls, — the rain poiira faft^^ 
And angry billows madly roar [ 
Now for poor laUors' fate falls many a tear. 
And many a boCom's fill'd with anxious fear. 
The morn returns — ftill thunders roar- 
Loud blows the wind — the billows foam- 
Shall failors greet their fiiends on fhore* 
Or fee again their much lov'd home ? 
Alas ! To dire, Co ruthlcfa is the ftorm. 
No chance of fafcty Hope hcrfclf can form I 

h-Jhriek now mingles with the blall ; 
Each lad foreboding pioves too true } 

5«e» 



See, on the rocks a (hip is caft. 

See, tp,the rigging cltiigs th«f atewi 
Ah ! who the fury of the furge can brave, 
And {hatch the fuff^ters front a Wrfiery grave ? 

Thy facTi^d claims now^ Fitv, urge, 

Ubw prompt to bold exploit the brave > 
Tis done— the Xjj^-i?^^^; cleaves the fiMrge>< 
Intent the Iiaplefs crew to iave ; 
The wreck's approach^— on board are all receiv'di 
Refcued from danger, and from death reprievM. " 

Blow on, blow oe^ ye tutlddil ^Ttidflf, 

And Idly rage, d»^ tr6ilbled itosrhi,-^ 
Snatch'd from your power, the (ailor find$ 
His much-lovd friends and home agaln^ 
And blefles oft, with grateful hearty the nam<e 
Of him whofe genius did the Lifi^Biat frame. 

That name IhaU ev«f live tdnownMi "< 

Alike to Fame and Alhion deat, 
. Whiljl <»ipfieiree ^veads her Aits aMnndi 

"Whilft Britifh tars Ad worid rtte*e % 
To lateft ages (till it0iall defcenc^ i 

Gra<;M with the title of— 2% &i/er^/ JR*iw£ 

NtwcaJHi. Jcmm aHfHD, 
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On Mr Churchiirs Death. 

SAYS Tom to Ricliard| CbttMhiaV 4ea4 1 
Says^ Ridiardy Tom, von li«« 
Old Rancour j^9 iepoft hwk ffteaif 
But Gemus cadDot die. 
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Epistle to a Young Friend. \ 

MAY — • I786. 

I LANG hae thought, my youthfu' £nend^ 
A fomething to have lent you, 
Xho' it (hould fcrVe nae other end 

Than juft a kind memento ; 
But how the fubje^-theme may gang. 

Let time and chance detemune y 
Perhaps it ms^ turn out a fang^ 
Perhaps turn out a (ermon. 

Te*ll try Ac world foon, my kd. 

And Andrew dear, believe me» 
Te'U find mankind an unco^ fquad^ . 

And muckle they may grieve ye : 
For care and troubk fct your thought^ 

Ev'n when your end's attained ; 
And df your views may come to nought^ 

Wkerc cv*ry nerve is ftrained. 

HI not &y» men are villain's a' $ 

The real, hardened wicked, 
Wha hae nae^ check but human law^ . 

Are to a few reftricked : 
But och, mankind are unco weak. 

An' little to be trufted ; 
If Jeff the wavering balance {hake> 

Its rarely right adjufted ! • 

Tet they wha fa* in fortune's ftrife. 

Their fate yrt ihould na cehfure^ 
For ftill th* important end of life. 

They equally may anfwer ; 
A man may hae an honeft heart, 

Tho' poortith hourly ftare him j 
A nian may tak a neeboi^s part. 

Yet hae nzficajb to fpare him. 

Ay 
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Aj btt^ aff han* your ftory telly 

When wi' a bofom erony % 
But ftill keep fomething to yourfel 

Tc fcarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yourfel as weeFs ye can 

Frae critical difle£iion ; 
But keek thro* ev*ry other man, 

Wi' fharpen'd fly infpe£iion. 

The facred lowc o* weel-placM lorCj 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' illicit rave, 
. Tho* naething Ihould divulge it t 
I wave the quantum 6* the fin. 

The hazard of concealing ; 
But och ! it hardens a within. 

And petrifies the feeling I 

To cfitch dame Fortune'^ golden fmile, 

Affidtious wait -upon her ; 
And gather gear by ev'ry wile 

That's juftified by honor ; 
Not^for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train-attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent* 

The fear o' hell's a hangman's whip 

To hand the wretch in order ; 
But where ye feel your honor grip. 

Let that ay be your border : 
Its flighteft touches, inftant paufe— 

Debar a' fide pretences ; 
And refolutely keep its laws. 

Uncaring confequences* 

The great Creator to revere,. 

Muft fure become the creature i 

But itill the preaching cant forbear. 

And ev'n the rigid feature : 

Yet 
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Yet ne'er wi4i fnu piioplmK Co iwggiet 

Be complaifaqc^ mismied ; . 
An Atheift'e Um^'l^ a pMr ddntfigB 

For Deitjr ofiendc4 1 

When randng roanfl in pUstkftife'f inpfy 

Religion may bp 1)}jp4e4> 
Or if me gie a randamjtififp 

It may be little minded ; 
But whei| M Uf^ H^'tir ^mpdMmr^i^ 

A confcience but a ^mikpt^r- ,. 
A correfpondeoes £it'4 wi* He^nv'tit 

Is fure :i Hobte ^mbmri 

Adieu, dear, amiable yautb ! 

Your heart can ne*cr hti waning ( 
May prudence, fortitude, w4 tniprtlj 

£r^ your brow undaundng ! 

In plo\^billan filuift; « God fend yoii fy^ 

Still daily to growp wifer : 
And may you tettser «edk the rtJkf 

Than ever did th' adviier. 

BuiHs. 
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A Member of the modern gre^t 
Paf^^d Sawney witb his bu4get» 
The Peer was 19 a car of ftatei 
The tinlLcr forc'd tP trudge ft* 

But Sawney fhall receive die praife 

His Lordfhip would parade fer^ 
One*s debtor for Wp d^ppJe gfi^ys, 

And t'ptb.q:'s fim^ ^^ t^ fo«V 

CbarHj* 
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Charity. — An Elegy. 

FAIR Charity ! *tis. thine to wipe away, 
From Sorrow's faded cheek, the ftreaming tear I 
'Tis thine the debt of Sympathy topay^ 
And whifper comfort in Affliction's ear ! 

From Hcav*n*s high portals come, thou peerkfs maid ! 

Borne on the radiant wings of beaming light : 
Be -wide thy olive branch of peace difplay'd, 

And ftand thyfelf confeft to mortal fight ! 

Teach hearts humane to heave the tender figh 

For others ills, adopted as their own. 
Till ev'ry fcalded fluicc of grief be dry, 

And gien'ral merriment their labours crown f 

Where fell Oppreflion clanks the galling chain. 
And (hackled captives writhe, in difinal caves y 

Thine be the taik to foothe, as thev complain^ 
And to emancipate the haplefs flaves ! 

Where haggard Poverty reclines on ftraw 

Its meagre limbs, by aching rheums opprefsM | 

Vouchfafe to mitigate the weight of woe ! 
The hungry feed, and give the. weary refti 

Where pale complexion*d Melancholy reigns, ^ 
And Beauty's rofcs droop their heads and die ; 

There image profpefts bright, fair, flow'ry plains. 
Gay, gilded fceneSf and an indulgent (ky 1 

Where Pain acute, in agonizing throes. 

Roars diffonant, and flirieks in difcord dire ; 

Tread foftly there ! yet kindly ihterpofe. 
And ftcdfaft faith and patient hopc.infpirc ! 

Where finks the fulPrer, at his lateft breath. 
While dread, difrupting, doleful pangs difm»|;^ 

Thy prefence lend \ difpel the gloom of deaths 
And point die paflagc to eternal day I 

Bb 
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Nor fixM, alone, to one dark chequet'd fcene. 
Move cheerily, where harmlefe pleafvres flow ; 

And frown not, with a ftem and ftoic mien, 
At gleani8 of blifs the kinder. Fates. beftow ! 

Where Temp^rancehknd her whdefisme "viands fpreads, 
Difdain not thout the iitnpks\that abound'; 

And where light Mirth to faiTy-RoHc- leads, 
dBc-aot tbc Udk to* mnd. the wanton ipimd ! 

Where 'grateful Tranfport darts its genial rays. 

And youthfol Joy holds open jubilee ; 
Frefli fuel fetch ! increafe the mantling blaze. 

And {vii^ the choral- laywithfeftal gtee! 

But oh ! where mortals baneful paths {niriue^ 
And fbndiy friik to.Folly's frcmzy'd found.*;* 

Pifture deep- danger there, in frightful view !- 
Bid ferpents hif«,iind £borpion$:bite the ground.! 

To me thy beft and ibftcft influence deign ! 

True tcndcrnefs, and feellhgs allrefin'd! 
The heart be mine, to AHnrcanother^s pain,. 

And wide e|q>andito aU^tiie human kind) T 

Spent be A^y Hfemy/feliow.ihnen.to.blefi,. 

With meek«>eyd Pity for. my inmate dear 1 
Mine the Tweet toil, to counterafi: diftrefs. 

And fome Iqne widbw'S fiickly heart to cheer f 

To falve the^fdul, where-fcceneft'mi^Vy-dwtJl% 
Gangrcn'd by'Cmelty'frcnvpnom'd ^^ I 

To vifit W^l^t, in d^rk and drvTfrCeUs, 
And wifli'd T^ii^^ if:|K)ffible,;i<T^p«irjt I, 

Then, at the period of my earthly woes. 
May guardian angels tend my <tyi«g bipd ! 
^ Some<feithftti friendmy eye4ids gentlyiotefo^ 
Some ««reeplpg wr^tdi the tCftt^^Abidden ftred'! ' 
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Octe fa Sl^t^. 

HAIL ! Glkeir aenmos^ bdmy p^t ! 
Round me. Ibetheiui pofypbss (bed % 
And in the ftill^nodvnial liour. 

Be kindly near thy fuppliant's bed ! 
My aching eye»>liAs lave srnd fteep 
In the oBKvious detr of Sleep, 

And hufii to teft corroding Can : 
For long continued, wakeful thought. 
Would fret the web fair Fancy wrought. 

And health's gay bloom impair. 

On downy wiws ttiy Cftil attend^ 

The eafy wiOfd <0r liten beftov; 
And be not thoto tte tAfdMk.Mtsti, 

That ftudious flies from fights of woe ! 
Wdit Kbves ter, lethargit will. 
And liftlefi f<^{e, I cotfrt thee flSlI, 

Yet more thafi half zvhStt remain : 
In drowfy watchfbfinef^ I pant,. 
Nor one fair vifit wilt thotr grsmt 

The poee and His pain ! 

Deep KiSfii in Epkux^M lovcy 

And praoipt to wifkd tn pleoffbre^B mase^ 
Till fated abpitvStft's n^ ttktrtCj 

And loathing comes a thoufand ways ; 
The reas'tiittg Srtrte, with fbffite* fir'd, 
Wh«i to the coach of down rctitM ,, 

His reftlefs bouw may cttrfe and weep T 
But TempfVance, with undottdtd< mien. 
The paffions calm, and fcul fierr^tie, 

Be bleft with kmtQieft Sleep f 

Where coward Guilt, witk pale afirighti 
Draws clofe lvi& curtains, leaa aod gfi^u»t». 

I4^ alt the fpedvea of tibe nig^t 
His black imagination haunt ! 

Bb2 
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htt wailing widows fiiriek aloud^ 

And cheated orphans round him crowd. 

Invoking curfes on his head ! 
liCt ruinM Innocence appear, 
Gratf accufations in his ear. 

And ihake the villain's bed [ 

• 

liet wild Ambition's pridefal creft 

The troop of vengeful furies know $ 
Rooting and rankling in his breaft. 

For ever working keened woe ! 
Fine airy nothings, gewgaws, toys ! 
Be all his unfubuantial joys. 

Light built upon Delufion's bafe ! 
Tiflu'd, tormenting. Wakeful cato. 
In wild dimenfions, let him Ihaie, 

Pervading nights and days ! 

The fcepter'd wretch, the fcourge of ftate^ 

That fated millions dooms to bleed. 
Merits, and meets with, heart-felt hate. 

For ev'ry vile, atrocious deed ! 
The heaving bofom's boding fears. 
The eye he gives to fcalding tears. 

And vafials, funk in mis'ry deep. 
May well demand, that fuch a fiend 
Fi:om Jove's red bolt be never fcreen'd. 

Nor know the fweets of Sleep ! 

But oh ! to thofe, in life's low vale, 

^ho humbly fpend the harmlefs day. 
Be comfort fent in ev'ry gale. 

And let young flow'rets.mark the way ! . 
Where chafte affi:£lion's lambent flame. 
And focial duties, have their claim, 

Te guardian angels, deign to fmile ! 
For fuchy ye clouds, drop plenty dowii I 
Let calm content their labours- crown. 

And Sleep repay their toil ! Teisdale. 
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Celadon and Amelia. 

TS lift'ntflg fear, and dumb amazement all : 
When » the ftardod eye the fuddeo gisne« 
Appears far fouth, eruptive through the cloud % 
And following flower, in exptofion vtft. 
The Thunder raifes his tremendous voice. 
At firft, heixA folemn o'er the verge of heaven^ 
The tempeft growls ; but, as it nearer conie3> 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind. 
The Kghtnings flafli a larger curve, and move 
The noife aftoiinds ; till overhead a fl>eet 
Of livid flame difdofes wid£ \ then ftiit9» 
And opens wider; flints and opens ftiU 
Expaniive, wrapping ether in a bksr. 
Follows lia loofen'd aggraratcd roar, 
Enlai^in?, deepening, mingHng ; peal On peal 
Crufli'd horrible, conndGng heaven and earth. 

Guih hears appd'd, widi deeply troubled dteught i 
And yet not aFways on the goOty bead 
Defcends the U/ak ftrib. Yonng Celadon 
Bbj 
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And his Amelia were a matcble&pair ; 
With equal Tirtue foitn*!), and equal gnioe» 
The fame, diftinguifli'd by their fez alone : 
Hers the mild luftre of the blooming mom^ 
And his the radiance of the rifen day* 

They lov'd : Bat fuch their gmlelefs palEon was> 
As in the dawn of tin^ informed the heart 
Of innocence, and undiflembling truth. 
Twas frienddiip heighten^ by the mutual wiih, 
Th' enchanting hope, and fympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye* Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer felf ; 
Supremely happy in th* awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the ihades, 
SfiU in harmonious intercourfe they Kv'd 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing hearty 
Or fighM, and lookVi unutterable things* 

So'pafs'd their life, a clear united ftream,, 
By care unruffled : Till, in evil hour. 
The temped: caught them on the tender walk, 
H^edlefs how far, and where its mazes ftray^d,. 
Whil^, with each other bleft, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden fmile around. 
Heavy with inftant fate, her bofom heav'd 
Unwonted figha, and dealing oft a look 
Tow'ards the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her difordcr'd cheek. 
In vain afiuring love, and confidence 
In Heaven^ reprefs'd her fear ; it grew, and (hook 
Her frame near diilblution* He perceiv*d 
Th' unequal ^onflid, and as angels look . 
On dying faints, his eves compaffion {hed> 
With love ijlumiii'd high. " Fear not," he faid, 
** Sweet innocence ! thou ftranger to offence, 
<' And inward ftorm ! He, who yon ikies involves 
<< In frowns of darknefs, ever fmiles on thee 
•^ With kind regard. O'er thee the fecrct fliaft 
<« That waftes at midnight, or th' undreaded hour 
*« Of noon, flies harmlefe 5 and that very voice. 
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^ Which thunders t<nrror thro' the guilty hear^ 
<< With tongueiB of ferajAs whifpers peace to thine* 
<« ^18 fafety to be near thee, fure, and thus 
«« To clafp perfefUon P — From his rdid emhraccy 
(Myfterlous heaTeni) that moment, to the ground, 
A blackened code, was ftruck the beauteous maid* ' 
But who can paint the loveri as he ftood, 
Pierc'd by fevere amazement, hating life, 
Speechlefa, and &xfd in all the death of woe ! 
So, faint refemblance I on the marble tomb. 
The well-diflembled mourner Hooping (lands. 
For ever /ilent, and for ever fad. ' Thomsosi. 



With a Present. 

LET not the hand of Amity be nice \ 
Nor the poor tribute of the heart difclaim ;. 
A trifle (hall become a pledge of priced 
If Friendfliip ftamp it with her facrcd name* 

The little rofe that laughs upon its ftem. 

One of the fweets with which the gardens teem. 

In value foars above an eaftem gem. 
If tendered as the token of efteem. 

Had I vaft hoards of mafly wealth tg fendi. 
Such as your merits might demand— their due I 

Then ihould the golden tribute of your friend 
Rival the treafures of the rich Peru. 

Cunningham. 
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Fr&rh ihe MefchttiU &f V&nke. 

For. ^TlttB qddit^ 6f 'Uttef is mc itarWd;. 

• X it drDppedi^ s» die grtitfe nrm from heanca 
Upon die place beneadii It te ttrice blsfi^di 
It blefleth him that gite^ tftkl him tbsi akev : 
Tis mightieft lit the lA^ghdeft^ it bccocnes. 
The throned monarch heteftt tkaa Ms erotm ; 
His fceptre ftews Ihe force dt teit^Mval fcmetf 
Tlic attribvte to xwt »id ms^jeftf , 
Wherein doth fit the dread dfld fear «f kings; 
But Mercy is above this fceptred fway^ 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
It is an attribute to God himfetf ; 
And earthly power doth then (hew likeft God'sy 
When Mercy feafons juftice : Therefore, Jew, 
Though juftice be thy pfest, eonfider this — 
That, in the courfe of juftice, none of us ^ 
Should fee falvation : We do pray for Mercy *, 
And that fame prayer doth teach Us all to render 
The dceda of M^rcy.— - &iA«esfiftii^ ' 
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The Man of Ross. 

BIjT alt onir ptaite why ihouid lords cngrofftS 
Rife, h6tieft Mufe { and fing the Matt of tkahz 
Pleas'd Vaga echoes thtoagit het windtag bottndf > 
And rapid S^rei^ hoarfe applaufe refounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's fultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the (kies in ufelefs columns, tofs'd. 
Or in proud falls magnificently loft ; 
But clear and artlefs, pouring through the plain- 
Health to the fick, and folace to the fwaiiu 
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Whofe caufcway parts the vale with (hady rows ? 
Whofc feats the weary traveljcr repofe ? 
Who taught that heav'n-dire£ted fpire to rife ? 
<< The Man of Rofs,'' each lifping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with; poor o!erfpread l^ 
The Man of Rofs divides the weekly bread'; 
He feeds yon alnas^boufe, neat, but void of ftate» 
Where Age and Want (JtXmiling at the gate; 
Him porlion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans, bteft» 
The young .wbo^ labour, and the old who reft* 
Is any fick ? the Man of Rofs relieves^ 
Prefcribesy attends^ die medicine makes, jUid gives. 
Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 
Baulk'd are the courts, and conteft is ho more. 
Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place^ 
And vile attomies^ now an ufelefs race. 

Thrice happy man ! enabled to purfue 
What all fo wiOi, but want the power to do ! 
Oh fay what fums that generous hand fupply I 
What mines to fwell that boundlefs' charity r 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear. 
This man poflefsM — five hundred pounds a yean 
Blufii, Grandeur, l>luih ! proud Courts, withdraw your 

blaie! 
Te little St^rs, hide your diminifh'd rays ! 

And what ! no monument, infcriptioii, ftone ! 
His race, his fornl, his name almoft unknown ! 

« 

Who builds a church to God, and not to Eame> 
Will never mark the marble widi his name : 
Go, fearch it there, where to be' born and die^^ 
Of rich and poor, makes all the hiftory ; 
Enough that virtue fill'd the fpace between; 
Prov'd^ by the ends of being, to have been. Popft. 
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Cktike Swing xf- m ^hd. 

RETIftftg 1 >  T he' woM? Owt niH^^ 
thoci^a»«lttli0icte ; 

Wake all tx^ 8le%i(bi>«-JLiet 1^ i^^ii alone ^i—^ 
Then, kt'tby hf^^ itep fiknxse, aad tile Aepdk 
Of Nature^ ^raoe^-midii^ht) tbue eaqmre, 

As I have done* 

Wkaf ittA I? a«id ttom Wteflce ?t-«^ woAigg havm^ 
But that I am ; j^nd'y finc^ t am> 4SqtidMe 
Somethings €Wmidv I^ad ^diere e'«r bem bcw^^. 
Nought ftiU^kad b«eii : EmtsA dicfe nwA t»k--* 
But what etemat^-^Wby not hvauui* fjvei^^ 
And Adam's anceftors without an end ? — 
That's Tiar4 to ftc ctoticeiv^d ; finer eterr CnS 
Of that long-chaih'd' focceflion is fb frtff; 
Can ev'rjr pait dfepcndV ^cn<f nd* tftewSofc ? 
Tet grant it tftte ; ite^ fflBcidttcs rift ^ 
I'm ftill quite out at iea ; nos fee the fjunre* 
Whence eartli» and thefe bright drbs f^^Sternal too ^ 
Ci^nt. matter was etisrnal ^ uilf tbeib orbsr 
XVottld Vant fotoe oilier father : — ^Mucli de$gQ 
Is feen ih all their mofcionsa all dieir mak^Q i 
Defign implies intelligence^ and art : 
That can'i l^ kota t£unfelvies'-<<€yr maa-; that ant. 
Man fcafce can comgprehendr couldi nua beftew i 
And nothing greater, yet allow'd, than man«— 7 
Who mo^ni foie^tt td tbe (aiti^s&t gmiait 
Shot thro' raft aeJk^ o£ ensihrtems ireigli^i 
Who bid brute sna«ter'» reftiise iteip' aSsne 
Such various fonns^ and gav« k im^to 6fi 
Has matter innate motkm .^ Then cSh ^^oio^ ' 
A&tting it& iodlTpatabk: ri|^ ... 
To dance, would form an univerfe of duft : 
Has matter none ? Then whence thefe glorious forms> 
And boundlefs flig^tis^ from {hapelefa and lepo^'d i 
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Has matter mofje /Uiaa mptifBff ? Hafrib tboijigli/t^ 
Judgment^ and genius ? Ib: it ideepI^Je^lQIPLMf 

Which, bi^ Co gi:iefe>ra.'^Nawtaa made; xmmprtfd.2 
If art, to form ; and couofel, to efmd^Gt,'f 
And that. wi^h;:grqiler fsR- thaa humaa ftiU, 
Refides not in^e^h h£9i3k^r*Ta COPHfi^Pp^^gf^S'^ 
And^ if f^i GOD there ««>^tet QOO^h^WrgfiCatl 



The Cwnhjf' €hvgjfmW" 

N^AR< yondet joo^^vvif^ere^jtm^fi^Uie :g9kr4efV(&lf%iK4^ 
And iUll wtem? iDany- a ^rdisn ifl^rwfer .gfpMRS 
wild', ; J '» 

There, where a ifim.i^nxSatsb^t ^^i^m^^ ' 

The vill99Q;{rrflft€9lMifaim0dil{<fc,^lHi9fifi» rp£^.r 
A man he-wa«^ itOiyifithe^Miintfy desiic,. 
And paffing richiwithf^H^y^powdata^x^Wi 
Remote from tiOfwaiherJian hk/g^ly, rio^ 
Nor e'er had.cbaiigM^.iiorv^ifhMftQ cjia|ig(3.)us,g}acei 
Un|Jt5»fti^id:be itocfawso^ <w (kek for foweti, ' . , 
By do£brines.fftibiQii'd7to-rt)ie vtunyioi; bouri 
Far 9tJbtr.aio)8.hi8 faoattt iuud Jkam1d;t0.^ 
Moradoir^dtto-mife: Ae;ivreft^d:thaRrtoirif(i^^ . 
His houJfe:)ii«»ft kaewm ;t0jallrd3i& Yifigraiil;^^^^ 
He chid their. wa«rilring*,,tot.reilievWjtl^ , 

The; h)^f remenitorf dr bcggmr was Msc gHf#^ = - 

Wh<iSfi:tefird'4eftf»iding:fNv«pt.lv9iag«d tMfe^ftri/ 
The ruin'd fpendthrift,.itOEwi na long^ j^cond^^ 
ClauoM^krndred there, and had his claim allow'd ; 
The broken foldier, kindly bade to ftay. 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of forrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and ihew'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his guefts, the good man leam'd to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
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Carelefs their merits, or their faults to fcan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to rdieve the wretched was his ptide, 
And even his failings leanM to Virtue's fide; 
Butin his duty ptompt, at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd, and felt for all. 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the ikies ; 
He try'd each art, reprov'd each doll delay, , 

Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Befide the bed where parting life was laid. 
And forrow, guilt, and pain, by turns difmay'd^ 
The reverend champion ftood. At his controul, 
Defpair and anguifh fled the ftruggling foul ; 
Comfoft came down the trembling wretch to raife, 
And his laft faiiltering accents whifper'd praife. 

At church, with meek and unafie€led grace. 
His looks adomM the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed widi double fway> 
And fools, who came to fcofF, remained to pray. 
The fernce paft, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal, each honeft ruftic ran ; 
Even children foUow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown to (hare the good man's finile* 
His ready fmile a parent's warmth expreft. 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diftreft; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given» 
But all his ferious thoughts had reft in Heaven. 
As fome tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ftorm^ 
Tho' round its breaft the roUii^ clouds are fpread. 
Eternal funfliine fettles on its he$ul« 

Goldsmith. 
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My Mother. 

Ill III ITATIOK OF COWPER's <* MAEt/^ 

WHO fed me from her gentle breaft. 
And hufhM me in her arms to refti 
And on my cheek fweet Ufles preft ? 

My Mother. 

When fleep forfook my waking ^e^ 
Who was It fung fweet luUaby, 
And rock'd me &at I fliould not cry ? 

My Mother. 

Who fat and watchM my infant liead. 
When fleeping on my cradle bed, 
And tears of wcct afie£tion flicd ? 

My Mothen 

When pain and ficknefs made me cry. 
Who gaz'd upon mv heary eye. 
And wept for fear that I fhouid die ? 

My Mother. 

Who drefsM my doll in cloaths fo gayt 
And told me prettr how to play^ 
And minded all I nad to (ay ? 

Mf Mother* 

Who fan to help me when I felly 
And would fome pretty ftory tell. 
Or kifs the place to make it well ? 

My Mochen 

Who taught my infant lips to pray> 
To love Uod's holy word and day. 
And walk in Wifdom's {de^lailt way ? 

My Mother. 

And can I erer ceafe to be 
Afie£tionate and kind to thee, 
Who waft fo very kihd to me ? 

My Mother. 
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no ! tbe diought I cannot bear, 
And if God pleafe my life to fpare, 

1 hope I ihall reward thy care, 

My Motheiw 

When thou art feeble, old, and grey, 
Ally healthy arms fliall be thy ftay. 
And I will foothe thy pains away. 

My Mother. 

And when I fee thee hang thy head. 
Twill be my turn to watch thy bed. 
And tears of fwcet afie£lion fhed, 

My Mother. 

For God, who lives above the flues. 
Would look with vengeance in his ^yesr 
If I ihould ever dare defpife 

My Mother. 



Tlie Withered Rose. 

SWEET obje£k of the zephyr's kifs. 
Come, {Lofe, come courted to my bower : 
Queen of the banks ! the garden's blifs ! 
Come and abafli yon tawdry flowen 

Why call us to revokelefs doom ? 

With' grief the opening buds reply ; 
Not fufier'd to extend our bloom, 

Scarce born, alas ! before we die! 

Man haying pafs*d appointed years. 

Ours are but days — the fcene muil cloie : 

And when Fate's mefTenger. appears. 
What k he but a Withering Rofe ? 

CUNKIMGHAM. 



\ 
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On the Miseries of Human Life. 

AH litde think the gay licentious proud, 
, Whom pleafure, power, and affluence furround ; 
They, who their thoughtlefs hours in giddy mirth. 
And wanton, often cruel, riot, wafte \ 
Ah little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, deaths 
And all the fad variety of pam : 
How many fink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame : How many bleed^ 
By ihameful variance betwixt man and man : 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms^ 
Shut from the common air, and common ufe 
Of their own limbs : How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of mifcry : Sore pierc'd by wintry winds. 
How many fhrink into the fordid hut 
Of cheerlefs poverty : How many {hake 
With all the fiercer tprtares of the mind. 
Unbounded paffion, madnefs, guilt,, remorie ; 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life. 
They f umiih matter for the tragic mufe : 
Even in the vale, where wifdom loves to dwell, . 
With friendfliip, peace, and contemplation joined. 
How many, rack'd with honeft paflions, dreep 
In deep-retir'd diftrefs : How many ftand 
Around the death-bed of their deareft friends. 
And point the parting anguifli.-*— -^Thought fond man 
Of thefe, and all the thoufand namelefs ills. 
That one inceflant ftruggle render life 
One fcene of toil, of fuffbring, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career would ftand appall'd. 
And heedlefs rambling Impulfe learn to think % 
The confcious heart of Cliarity would warm^ 
And her wide wifli Benevolence dilate $ \ 

The focial tear would rife, the focial Cgh ; 
And into clear perfeflion, gradual blifs. 
Refining (till, the focial paflions work. Thomson^ 

Ccz 
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The Battle of Blenheim. 

IT was a fummer evening. 
Old Klafpar's work was done ^ 
And he before his cottage door 

Was fitting in the fun, 
And by him fported on die green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She faw her brother teterkin 
Roll fomething large and rounds 

That he befide the rivulet 
In playing there had found \ 

He came to a0& what he had found. 

That was to large, and fmoofh, and roimd. 

Old Kafpaf to6k it from the bbf ^ 

Who flood eipcdlant by ; 
And then the old ttiafi fhook his h^ad. 

And with a ii^t'fal (igh, 
'Tis fome poot fellow's (kull, faid lie. 
Who fell in the gteit vlftoty. 

I jjifd them in the gatden. for 

There's many hete about, 
Afid often, whtfii t go to plough. 

The ploughihare turns them out ; 
For many thoufatid men, faid he» 
Wetc flam in die great viftoty. 

Now tell us what 'twas aU about, 

Toung Peterkin he cries. 
And little WUhelmine looks up 

With wonder*-waitine eyes \ 
Now tell iis all about mt war» 
And what they kiU'd eadt otber'for* 

It was the Englift, Kafpar cry'd. 
That put th^ French to rout i 
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But what they kilPd each other for> 

I could not well make out. 
But ev'ry body faid^ quoth he> 
That 'twas a famous vi£lory. 

My father UtM at Blenheim then> 

Yon little ftream hard by^ 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground^ 

And he wa? forc'd to fly : 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to reft his head. 

With fire and fword the country round 

Was wafted far and wide.^ 
And many a childing mother then» 

And new-bom infant ified* 
But things like that, you know, muft be 
At every famous viftory. 

They fay it waa a {hocking fight 

After the field was won. 
For many thoufand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the fun ; 
But things like that, you know, muft be 
After a famous viftory. 

Great praife the Duke of Marlbro' won. 
And our good Prince Eugene*^ — 

Why, 'twas. a very wicked diing ! 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

Nay — ^nay — ^my little girl, quoth he, ' 

it was a famous viftory. 

And every body prais*d the Duke 

Who fuch a fight did win. 
But what good came of it at laft ?— - 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
VOij* ^^^ I cannot tell, faid he. 
But 'twas a famous vidory. 
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Henry the Ath's Invocation to Sl^ep. . 

HOW many tbomiands of mj pooreft fubfe^s 
Arc at this hour afieep !— O flcep, O gentle flccp, 
Nature's foft nurfe^ how. have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down^ 
And ftecp my fenfes in forgetfulnefs ? 
Why rather, flccp, ly'ft thou in fmoky cribs^ 
Upon uneafy pallets ftretchine thee, 
And hufli'd with buzzing nig^-flies to thy ftumber ; 
Than in the perfum'd diamwrs of the gren, 
Under the canopies of coftly ftate. 
And luird with founds of fweeteft melody ? 
O thou dull god, why ly*ft tfiou with tl^e vile. 
In loathfomc beds : and leav'ft the kingly couch, 
A watch-caie, or a common larum bell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mafts 
Seal up the (hip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious furge $ 
And in the yifitation of the winds» 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 
Curling their monftrous. heads, and hanging them 
With deafntng clamours in the flippery douds. 
That, with the hurly,. death itfelf awakes ? 
Canft thou, O partial fleep ! give thy repofe 
To the wet fea-boy in an hofur fo rude 1 
And, in the calmen and meft ftiUcft night. 
With all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then, Imppy low, Ue down ! 
Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. 

. ,Sha£espear. 



Extempore on seeing Hoole's Tragedy qf Cyrus. 

ASTER^ Hoolc, 

Thdu'tt not a fool : 
But, do not tire us 

More with Cyi;us. ' S. 



M- 
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The Wounded Soldier- 

THE fun was ju^ rcrir'd, the dews of eve 
Their glow-wcnm lultrc fcatter'd o'er the vale ; 
The \one\y nightingale began to grieve. 

Telling, with many % paufc, her tcnd'reft tale. 

No clamours loud difturb'd the penfive hour. 
Arid the young Moon, yet fearful of the night, 

Rear'd her pale crcfcent o'er the burnifli'd tow'r, 
That caught the parting orb's Aill lingMng light. 

Twas then, where pdafant footfteps mark'd the way, 
A wounded Soldier feebly mov'd along, 

Nor aught regarded he the foft'nitu; ray, 
Nor the melodious bird's ezprcmvc fong. 

On crutches borne, his mangled limbs he drew, 
Unfightly remnants of the battle's rage ; 

While Pity, in his yotnhfut form, might view 
A helplefs premattnity of age. 
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Then^ ad with ftrange contortions, lab'ring flow. 
He gatn'd tfae fammit of his native hlU, 

And faw the well-known profpe£t fpread below, 
The farm, the cot, the hamlet, and the mill : . 

In fpite of Fortitude, one ftruggUng figh 
Shook the firm texture of his tortur'd heart : 

And from his hollow and dcjefted eye 
One trembling tear hung ready to depart. 

«* How chang'd," ^e cryM, «< is the fair fcene to mc^ 
«< Since laft acrofs this narrow path I went ! 

«< The foaring lark felt not fuperior glee, 
« Nor any human bread more true content. 

« When the frelh hay was o'er the meadow thrown^, 
<< Amidft the bufy throng I ftiU appeared 5 I 

« My prowefs too at harveft time was fliewn^ 
«« While Lucy's carol ev'ry labour cheer'd. 

<« The burning rays I fcarcely feem*d to feci, 
<< If the dear maiden near me chancM to rove v 

« Or if (he deign'd to (hare my frugal meal, 
« It was a rich rcpaft, a feaft of love. 

(< And when at evening, with a ruftic's pride, 
« I dar'd the fturdieft wreftlers on the green ; 

« What joy was mine ! to hear her at my fide, 
« Extol my vigour, and my manly mien. 

«* Ah ! now no more the fprightly lafs (hall run 
«« To bid me welcome from the fultry plain \ 

«< But her averted eye my fight fhall fliun, 
" And all our cherifh*d fondeft hopes be vain. 

« Alas! my Parents, muft ye too endure 

« That I fiiould gloom for ere your homely mirth, 

" Exift upon the pittance ye procure, 

« And make ye curfe the hour that gave me birth V 

«* O haplefs day ! when, at a neighboring wake, 
«« The gaudy ferjcant caught my wondVing eye ^ 

<« And as his tongue of war and honour fpake^ 
w I felt a wiih— to conquer or to die^ 
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<< Then, vhile he bound the ribbahds on my Iinrw^ 
« He talk'd of captains kind^ and gen'ials good ; 

« Sai<i> a whole nation would my fame avow^ 
<( And BOUNTY call'd the purchafe of my Uood. 

« Yet I rcfus'd that bounty, I difdain'd 

" To SELL my fcrvicc in a richteous cause ; 

« And fuch to mv dull fenfe it was explain'd, 
«< The caufe of Monarchs, Jufticc, and the Laws. 

*< The rattling drums beat loud, the fifes began^ 
<< My Kiiig and Country feem'd to afk my aid } 

^ Thr6' ey'ry vein the thrUling ardour ran, 
« I left my humble cot» my village maid. 

<< O haplefs day ! torn from my Lucy's charms^ 
<< I dience was hurried to a fcene of itrife ; 

<< To painful marches and the din of arms, 
<« Ijfie wreck of reafon, and the waft6 of life. . 

<< In loathfomfe vefiels now with crowds confin'di 
«< Now led with hoftsjto flaughter in the field i 

<< Now backward driven, like leaves before the wind, 
(c Too weak to ftand, and yet afiiami'd to yield. 

" Till oft repeated vlftories infpir^ 
« With tenfold fury the indignant foe 5 

*^ Who ruthlefs ftill advanced, as we retired, 
Jf And laid our boafted, proudeft honours low. 

«* Thro* frozen defarts then compell'd to fly, 
« Our braveft legions moulder'd faft away ; 

<f Thottfands of Wounds and ficknefs left to die,^ 
<« While hov'ring ravens mark'd them for their prey* 

M Ah ! fure remorfie thsir favagc hearts muft rend, 
« Whofe felfifli, defp'rate frenzy could decree, 

<< That in one mafs of murder man fhould blend, 
<< Who fent tlie slaves to fight againft the vree. 

<< Unequal conteft !---at fair Freedom's call, 
« The lowlieft hind glowi with celeftial fire \ 

<< She rales, dire&s, pervades, and conquers all, 
^< And Armies at her facted glance expire. 
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<« Then be tbis warfare of the world accurs'cf— 
<' The fon now weeps not on the father's bier ; 

*^ But grey-hair'd Age, for Nature is reversed, 
<< Drops o'er hb children's grare an icy tear/' 

Thus having fpoke, — by varying pai&ons toft. 
He reach'd the threfhold of Us Parent's fhedj 

Who knew not of his fate, yet moum'd him loft 
Amidst the number of the unkam'd dead. 

Soon as they heard his well-remember'd voice^ 

A ray of raptuir chas'd habitual care ; 
M Our Henry lives, we may again rejoice,** 

And Lucy fweetly bluih'd, for fhe was there. 

But when he enter'd in such horkid guise. 
His mother fliriek'd, and dropp'd upon the floor ^ 

His father look'd to Heav'n with ftreaming eyes,, 
And Lucy funk, alas I to rife no more^. 

O may this tale, wluch agony muft clofe^ 

Give deep contrition to the self-call'd great; 

And {hew the Poor how hard the lot of thofe. 
Who (bed their blood for Ministers of State I 

Anon*. 



To the memory of Mr Burgb^ a kamed SehaJ^mafter^ ani 
the ingenious and laborious author of Political Difqui^ 
Jitions^ and the Dignity of Human Nature. 



BY CAPTAIN THOMPSON* 



BENEATH this fod, conceal'd from mortal cye?> 
The dignity of human nature lies. 
What is this dignity, the f(^hifts fcan ? 
<< The hoUeft wtnrk of God-^an honeft maft^" ^ 
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Instructions to a Porter. 

YOU f to whofe care Fvc now configh'd 
'My houfe's entrance, caution ufe^ 
WhUe you difcharge your truft, and mind 
Whom you admits and whom refufe. 

Let no fierce paffions enter here^ 
Paflions the raging breaft that ftorm^ 

Nor icotrSvX pridef nor fervile fiar^ 
Nor bate^ nor envfs pallid form. 

Should an/rice Call— you'll let her know 
Of heap'd up riches Fve no ftore^ 

And that (he has no right to go 
Where Plutus has not been before. 

liO ! on a vifit hither bent 

High-plum'd xnnbiiion ftalks about ; 

But £ould he enter, fweet content 
Will give me waming-«>ihut him out. 

Perhaps the Mufe may pafs this way^ 
And tho' full oft IVe bent the knee. 

And long invok'd her magic fway, 
Smit with the love of harmony ; 

jiUm tho* (he might pleafc — ^yct ftill 
I know (he'll with ambition come ; 

With luft of fame my heart (he'll fill. 
She'll break my reft — Fm not at home. 

There is a rafcal, old and hideous. 
Who oft (and fometimes not in vain) 

Clofe at my gate has watch'd aOiduous, 
In hopes he might admittance gain : 

His name is care^f he (hould call. 
Quick oat of doors with vigour throw him. 
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And tdl Ac n^crcant once for afl, 
I know him not, I ne'er will know him. 

Pedum then Bacc^u^i foe to <r^r^ 
May thaik be^ f uie m^ &vour win I 

His pr<Kmle# of joy ate fair, _ 
But f a)&~TO« i3Avft ^( '^ bim uu 

But wckome that ftreet poKwr ! on whom 
The young i^w attendant move ^ 

StiU flnfli'd with beauty's vernal blopfls. 
Parent of Wife, the -^»«w / Z^ W. 

O ! you will know her, flic has ftolc 

The luftre of my Delia's eye ;. 
Adnrit her, hsil hiy— for my foul 

Breathes double life when ftie is nigh. 

If then ftem «;^*i» atmy gate 

Should knock, with all her formal train. 
Tell her Fm bufifr-4he may wwt;, 

Or, if Ihc choofcs-rcall again. 

Bedingfield. 



Charity. — {The, Slave Trade. J 

HEAVN fpecd the canvafs gaflantjy unfuri'd. 
To f urmfli and accommodate a world ; 
To give die pole the produce of the fun. 
And knit th' unfocial climates into one :— 
Soft airs and gentle hcayings of the wave, 
In^l the fleet whofe errand is to fave. 
To fuccour wafted regions, and replace 
The fmilc of opulence in forrow's face. ^ 
Let nothing advcrfc, nothing unforefccn, 
Impede the bark that ploughs the deep ferene, 
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ChargM with a freight, tranfcending in its worthy . 

The gems of India, nature's rarefl: birth, 

That flies like Gabriel on his Lord's commands^ 

An herald of God's love, to pagan lands. — 

But ah ( what wifli can^rofper, or what pray'r. 

For merchants rich in cargoes of defpair, 

Who drive a loathfome traffic, gauge, and fpaitj 

And bujr the fnufcles and the bones of man ? 

The tender ties of father, huffaand, friend. 

All botids of nature in that moment end ; 

And each endures, while yet he draws his breatK, 

A ftroke as fatal as the fcythe 6f death. 

The fable warrior, fraritic with regret 

Of her he loves, and never can forget, 

Lofes in tears the far-receding ihore. 

But not the thought that they muft part no more ;' 

Depriv'd of her and freiedom at a blow. 

What has he left that he can yet forego ? 

Yes, to deep fadnefs fullenly refign'd, 

He feels his body's bondage in his mind, 

Puts off his gen'rous nature, and, to fuit 

His manners with his fate, puts on the hmtti^ 

Oh moft degrading of all ills that wait 
On man, a mournar in his beft eflat^ ! 
All other forrows virtue may endure. 
And find fubmiffion more than half a cure ; 
Grief is itfelf a med'cine, and beftow'd . 
T' improve the fortitude that bears the load. 
To teach the wand'rer, as his woes encreafe, 
Tlie path of wifdom, all whofe paths are peacc^ 
But flav'ry ! — ^Virtue dreads it as her grave. 
Patience itfelf is meannefs in a flave ; 
Or if the will and fovereignty of God - ^ 
Bid fuffer it awhile, and kifs the rod. 
Wait for the dawning of a brighter day. 
And. fnap the chain the moment when you may. 
Nature iniprints upon whate'er we fee^ 
That has a heart and life in it — ^be free 9 

Di 
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The bcifts arc chatterM — neither ag6 tibi (otct 
Can quell the l6vc of freedom in a htiSttt : 
He breaks the cord that hetd hTifi it the rack^ 
And, confcious o( an iittincumberM h^^y 
Snuffs lip the morning air, forgets the tdfi, 
Loofe fly hig forelock and hU ampte m^h^ ; 
Rcfpondvc to the diftartt neigh^he tteighs. 
Nor ftopsi till, oTerteapiiig all delays,** 
He finds the pafture where hi^ fcllbwS ri^ie. 

Canft thou, arid honor'd with, i Chriffiart naiAi^, 
Buy ^i^hat is woman-bornj^ and feel nb Iham€ ? 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and pteadf 
Expedience as a wartant for the deed? 
80 may the wolf, whom famine has ttiiat b61a 
To quit the forcft iind iht^de the fold 5 
So miay the ruffian^ who With ghoftly glTde, 
Dagger in hand,, fteafc clbfe to yoiir oed-fide ; 
Not he, but his emergence fore d the door. 
He found it inconVenfent to Be poor. 
Has God then giv^n its fwcctneis to the carfd, 
Unlefs its laws be tradipled on — in vain ? 
Built a brave woild^wHeh cannot yet (ubli^ 
Unlefs his right to rule ik he dHnrf^M ? 
Impudent blafphcmj ! fo fplly plea^. 
And, avYice being, judge^ ^ith cate' fucceeds^ 

But grani tlie pteai^i a»d let it ftand for jutt,. 
That man make man hia prey^ becau(e ntimi^^ 
Still there U^room for pitv to atiate. 
And foothf the forrows ef £> tiid a tfaie*' 
A Briton kridws,^ar if he, knows if riot^ 
The Scripture plkc*d. wrthin 1m3 reach, fie. ou^fcf,* ' 
That fouls have no <^fci;iguhaiiDg Kuc^. 
Alike important in tEeir Mafei^s view i ^ - • 
That none are fret froHi bjemith fi/ice tfie lallj 
And lave divine has paSl one ptilt for ztl, , 



HOW to llif t^^i^ft i bpw aKci4 the pains. 
The difepppiftttwo^s^ and 4i%*ift^ m thofr 
Who woulf^ is^ pM'uw J»U tWx liPW§ coip^py • 
The precepts Iwie pf a 4vvw qW «fl?^o 
I could recite. J to' pW^ i)4? ftiU ?^t^lA'4 
His manly ftnfct. aa4 pii^gy xrf «vuii4- 
Virtuous and wife Jhf .w#%J?Ht>9| fev^Tg > 
He ftill rcmemljfjr'4 U^it W WCS 19^ y^HPg s 
His eafy prefence che^kU no 4e4^ jpy» 
Him cv£|> rihg irijig^l ij ur ?|i9Wr'4 i £pT W 
A graceful lopfen«i]» wl^qxi h/; . pk^is'd .wat m% 

Much more ha^ fefA f he ftvdpf 4 f rpffi the; )if^^ 
And in tlj', •mgifira j^u$'4 m^Wi»4- 

Vers'd in the wmsi ?nd y wti^ 9^ Mfff 
He pitied man ; Ap4 vi^ h^ ffmA tmk 
Whom falfely-fmiling f^ bjta ^^f^A viU^ WC9D9 
To diflipate.^j^4»)^ HI g»cft /rf j^yt 
Our aii^ is ^^ff^qeis | 'tif yw»» 'm ^nt, 
He faid, 'tis the pjor^ift of ^} A^% Iw ^ 
Yet few attain '^ if **W5W c'^^r ^l^riA- 
But they the iri^ft vsi»4«r fnHii (h^ m^rlE« 
Who through ^ fl9iv*f y p«^ pf iEni^'n^g Jpy 
Seek this cojr God4^fr | iba^ fron^ (Ugc ^ itag^ 
Invites u§ ftiti, li^t (Wff^ ;wi iijr^ pi^i^M^ 
For, not to nan^ ik^ f^jan^ th^ pleafuf^ Wng« 
To count«rgo»fc kfeJfi riil^(l?fi> ^Ta^o . 
Forbids that h^ %9Pgb gf^y v^^iptww^ viJd^ ^ 
Should ever rpw) * Aid wi^r^ iji? Vm^ i^we Jdind^ 
Oar narrow luxMii^ W^h14 |p9P k>e fta)^. 
Were thefe efj»wJUefS| Na^r^ W9D)4 grpw ipfl^t 
And cloy'd urub fif^uxt^ fq«)^iiiiliUy 40)«^IfHii. ^ 
That all w;j| vgnity^ ^d lifp ^ 4waii>. 
Let nature reft : Tj^ buiy «v«n ifi vMn 
And for your WcRid j be bufy f^r yourftlf 
Rather ibm if s^m )»^ &t»l 9pp«$it^». 

Ddz 
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Who never fafts^ no banquet c*ct enjoys ; 
Let nature reft : And when the tafte of joy 
Grows keen, indulge ; but (hun fatiety; 

n?is not for mortals always to be bleft. 
But him the leaft the dull or painful hours 
Of life opprefS) mrhom fober Senfe condu^. 
And Virtue dirough this labyrindi we tread. 
Virtue and Senfe I mean not to disjoin ; 
Virtue and Senfe are one : And truft me> he 
Who has not virtue is not truly wife. ' 
Virtue (for mere good-nature is a fool) 
Is fenfe and fpirit, with humanity : 
Tis fometimes angry, and its frown confounds $ 
Tis even vindictive, biit in vengeance juft. 
Knaves fain would laugh at it ; fome great ones dare; 
But at his heart the moft undaunted fbn , ' 

Of fortune dreads its name and awful charm$. ... 
To nobleft ufes this determines wealth : 
This is the folid pomp df proiperous days j 
The peace and ibeiter of advcrfity. 
And if you pant for glory, build yoiit &ihe 
On this foundation, which the fecret (hocfc' ' 
Defies of Envy and all-fapping Time. . 
The gaudy glo£i*of Fortune only ftrikes 
The vulgar eye : The fufiJ^ge of riie wife, 
The pfaife that's worth ambition is attaih'd 
By Senfe alone, and dignity of inind. 

Virtue, the ftrength and beauty of the foul. 
Is the beft gift of heaven : A happinefs 
That even above the fmiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great Nature's favourites : A wealth 
That ne'er encumbers, nor to bafer hands 
Can be transferred : It is the only good 
Man jttftly boafts of^ or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and bafenefs earn'd ; 
Or dealt by chance, to fliield a lucky knave. 
Or throw a cruel fuh-lhine on a fool. 
But for one end, one much-ncglc£led ufe. 
Are riches worth your care (for Nature's wants 
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Are few, aiui Mithsltf: IJpideitflC A^pIMd) r . . V/ 

This noble end is to produces due HoiA : 

To {hew the virtue! ifO drit £»iitoft light (, 

To make Humaii^tf Ihe Muiilter .... 

0£ bounteous ProYidence ; abd tcxch die bveaft - 

That grsi^aMliftlttxmy the Goib.cnp]^ . • . j : c/r 

Thus, in his graver vein, the friendly Sage 
Sometime^ declaimed. 0( &igU and Wrong Jw >taU^ht 
Truths as refin'iiafletnrAthroSihtanl): < u .^nl 

And (ftrange to tell !) he plrn^s'd ^vfajit b^ foniach'Ait A. 
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Hpmn to Advcrsil^. 



DAUGHTER of Jot«,r«tonfcfsfp?mitoJ, . ^ '^T 

Thou tamer (tf die Inttmi bittkft^ ^1M 

"Whofe iron fcourge alid t^tt'iing Aoavy ^ i ^A) 

Thobadafir^sAatiMtbdl! -// 

Bound in thy adaoriaotitte 43k«ia, • !ii AT 

The proud ate txag|[ittataiftoo£qpafav : ;i/. . 1.Q 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
"With pangs un£^ btimtf ltti|^tiiBd.»Ml atbnr 
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When firft thy fire to fioadito eisdi 

Virtue, his darling cbiU^ dffigu'd^ 

To thee he gave the boxr'aty lbivtk» 

And bade to form her ^bnfisit tnitid^ 

Stern rugged nurfe! .thyrigid loce ' .» Uf- ..n.o . .1 

With patienpEi imny a fiar'fln^ibolte : < ^:^ . v^\}k uJ ;^ 

What borrow was, thou bad'ft her knoW| 

And from her own ibeJeam'd to, melt at others' woe. 

Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Sclf-pleafing Folly's idle brood, 

Dd3 
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Wild Laughter^ Noifis* and thooghtlefs Joy, 

And leave us leifure to be good. - 

Light they difoerfe^ and with them go 

The fummer Friendi-^the flatt'ring Foe ; 

By vain Profperity recetv'd^ ; . . f 

To her they vow their triith^ and are stgabx belie^^. 

Wifdom in fahle garb array'd, 
ImmersM in rapt'rous thought profound^ 
And'Melancfaoly^ filent maid^ 
Widi leaden eye, that loves the ground^ 
Still on thy folemn fteps attend : 
Warm Charity, the gen'ral friend9 
With Jttftice, to herfelf feverc. 
And Pity, dropping foft the fadly pleafing teai^ 

Oh, gently on thy fuppliant's head. 
Dear Gk)ddef8, lay thy chaft'ning hand ! 
Not in thy Grorgqn terrors clad. 
Nor circled with .tbr fengefol band, 
(As hj the impious thou art feen) 
With thundering voice and threarning mien. 
With fcreaming Horrot^ fiooeral cry, 
Defpair and fell Difeafe, and ghaftly. Poverty. 

Thy form benign, ^ohGoddefi^weaTj, 
Thy milder influence impart. 
Thy philofophic tiain be thece 
To foften, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'rous fpark ^xtinA revive. 
Teach me to love and to forgiv^ . . 
Exad my own defe&s to fcan, . 
What otners are, to feel, and know myielf a man. 

G&AT. 
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Hymn to Prosperity. 

CXESTIAL maid ? receive fiii$ pray Y, 
If 6*.cr thy beam divine 
Should gild the brow of toiling cxrt% 
And blefs a hut like mine. 

Let humble worth, without a feat^ ' 

Approach my ready door. 
Nor let me ever fee a tear, 

Regardlefs, from the poor f 

O blefs me with an honeft mind, ' ' 

Above all felfiih ends. 
Humanely waltm to all mankind. 

And cordial to my friends. 

With confcious truth and honour ftill 

My a£tions let me guide. 
And have no fear, but that of ill, 

No fcom, but diat of pride. 

Thus iForm'd, thus happy, let me dare 

On HeavVs dread King to gaze, 
Condode my night in ardent pray'r. 

And wake my mom with praife. 

That hence my foul may hope; to prove 

The utmoft faints can know } 
And (hare His gracious finile above, 

Whofc laws flie kept below. Qirter. 
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The Tliree Black Crows. 

» 

TWO honeft tradefmen, meeting in the Strand^ 
One took the other brifklv by ^the hgg^^ .> 
Hark ye ! <aid he, lis an odd ftory this . : , . , 
About the crows !--*I dox>U know wliat.it isy. 
Replies his frfcrid.— No J f m (urprfzM ^ that j 
Where I come from ii is the comniofi <^hat 1 ^ 
But you fiiall hear an odd affait indeed !. , ^ 
And, that it haj^enM, they arc^U agreed : ^ 

Not to detain you from a thing ^ ftrangiS, 
A gentlemany chat lives not Car from XSaiigCj 
This week, in &ort, as all the Alley knows. 
Taking a {Mike,.ha« thrown up Thvec bkck crow».! 

ImpoffiUe ! ^Nay, bst *tii teally true •, 

I had it from good hands, 'and fo tn^y yon— *-*—' 

From whofe, f pray F^— So hatitig ftanrd thd trtan. 

Straight to enquire his curious comrade ran. 

Sir, did you tell, relating the afiair— ^ 

Yes, fir, I did ; and if ^s worth your care, 

A(k Mr Such-an-ottc, hti toW ft tfte. 

But, by the bye, 'twas Tw6 Wack erows, iibt 'Hircc. 

Refolv'd te trace fo wofid*fdu« M e^ent^ 
Whip, to the xkAf^ the ¥i«ttt^ M^e«it* 

Sir ^and fo forth<-^^^Why, ye$^ tlie ^Sbktg i* U,&^ 

Tho* in regard ^ tiumb«f m* tk^^ 
. Xt was not Two black crows, 'twas only one, 
The truth df that foci may ^pe«d fTpoll. ^ 
The gentleman himfelf ioM tfne th« ci fe 'i .. . 
Where may I And him ?^i«-^Wfay» in fiMill « ^Ittbe. 

Away he went, and having found him out. 
Sir, be fo good as to refolve a doubt—— 
Then to his laft informant he referred, 
c And begg'd to know, if true what he had heard ; 
Did you, fir, throw up a black* crow ?— -NOT I— 
Blefs me !— how people propagate a lie I 
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Black crows have been thrown ttp> Three, Two, and 

One; - , 

And here, I find, all comes at laft to None ! 
Did you fay nothing of a crow at all?'- 
Crow — cr6w — perhaps I might, now I rccal 
The matter o^er. And^ pray Sir, what was't ? 
"Wliy, I was horrid fick, and at th^ laft 
I did^throw up, ind told my neighbour fo. 
Something that wa s as black, fir, as a crow« 
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Invocation to Harmony. 

CELESTIAL harmony defcend. 
The wrinkled brow of care onbendy 
Thy dhearful voice let. fotrow hear. 
And des^e to di'op the penfive tear \ 
Bid joy, extatic joy, impart 
Its pleafing influence to the heart* 
Defcendy celeftial harmony, 
Joy owes its fwceteft charm to thee. - 

When love the bofom fills, 'tis thine 
His pow^r to heighten and refine; 
Thy thrilling warblings foft and flow^t 
Attun'd to melting paffion flow. 
And bid the foul enraptured prove^ 
That mufic is the voice of love \ 
Defcend, celeftial harmony, 
liOve owes its fweeteft charm to thee. 

Enchanting power ! 'tis thine to ftill 
The ftorms that life's fad circle fill \ 
The burthen of our woes to eafe. 
And make bur pleafures doubly pleafe; 
Each tender feeling to refine . *' 

Through life,, enclunting ^wer, 'tis thine } 
Defcend, celeftial harmony, 
liovc owes its fweeteft charm to thee. 

BeDJ2(CFIEL£U 
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The ]Fashing Week, 

To Captain Ch Thomp^n.-^— £;^i IITay %f^ 1765* 

IN this, d w C^iTgr^ >yc tolb s^r^» 

., Tte^t deanlit^fs IB oft 
A curfed plague about a houfe. 
And alwavs met-oor j«ft abufe, 
When boys with Mrs Croft. 

But to the beggar and the kip£» 
Clean liiien*s a teviring thing : 

Yet thcfe our ^bga^s dp^t reach f 
The beggar itrtps with jocutid tnarci^' 
In feme quick ftrealnr, and cm the Aom 

Spreads out hi$ rags to blradu 



The king, grestt t^an, fends tH his Ottt| 
Not cairbig for n €ngle etont t 

But wla^s more happy ftiU» 
He's not obliged to count the t^% 
Nor ftuff 'em into q^oitiUs h^a&ji 

Oh ! ncN.'apr write tke bilk 

But Lord have wercy on u§ aU ! 
When'er we wajlh, all hfn^dfi muft fall 

To fomeUiing or another ; 
For madam fcoTds, and flies about. 
Now op, now down, iioiKr i|i, now «ttt» 

Dabbling thfo' wet and fmother. 

• 

This ciirfipd tioifi all mtsifert fies. 
At fix {he ftartoi dbtne^ Ned^ eomejrHb^ 
■^ . And get(th0 Unss Jianig oul^i . 
Tes, to be fur^. (my dskt) I e^ 
I dar6 «i well be haiu^dsmlm^ . . . 
For &ar my dove fliould pout« 
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Biealtfaft is got, and whipt away, 
{Becaufa the *afficir* vrant th^ tea) 

Before that I've half done : — 
The doors all opstn-^lioen fpread. 
The Iky looks black, — come hither, Ned, 

Shill we hitvs lun or' fiin ? . 

My dear, yen need n»t bt Ifi paltt, '  
It does not lo&k, 1 tllinl, Rk« Ittin ; '' 

Cf\ thett flffc'n hang out ttWnt: -  .' 
Wheri to ! the *ofas hiVt hardly jaft, , ' 
But pufftherft cem& a httVy. fcteff,   

AHd all' niuft «e tWd flW.  -■" ' 

Then tbnbld.MUltepealaKAiet 
You dfiytc M ten yean qtA^ . 

3dfl;, &b idte tinm^ db l'^ .. 
T fncak-^VQi^talidna fnoh^' '-,:: :'.' ri -. 
Snw^ «liila i tuiat Iicii aUi tic ,«Me, 

Calling me Irtitk sodi fahir. 

Nothing witik Hia.gsu w«U}3^ain>.. 

The dln^ef ce]ne&— ^lu^ ^Id-' i. ; T: : . 
,Tha Wl»*j I OFjb 9t loa|)^Bds.tw^gfc , 
Up mad^ gaa, the doctr fhe baags*; , 
And re4>^jiliite'l^U. ^i | .^ 

But what " mind,,. 

AmiaiHf i""'- , 

The* 
Cncidng e fuS' 

Paufcs,ai 

A^tttPyWvS'iUMffl-iHlft.'ttilW* ^1' '^ 

Tei^nce a month this reek. 
Is more than flelh and blood can bear ; 
And him I hate — O make his fhare 

A waffliing every week ! E. Thompson. 
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- The Vanity of WeaUh. 

AN ODE. 

NO more thus brooding o'er yon heap^ 
With Avarice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjo/d the prefent (lore, 
Still endlefs figbs are breath'd for more. 
O ! quit the {hadow> catch the prize| 
Which not all India'3 tredlire buys ! \ . 
To purchafe heaven— has gold the power ? 
Can eold remove the mortal hour ? 
In' fixe can love be bought with, ^old ?- 
Are friendfliip's pleafures to be lold ? 
No— all that's worth a wifh— a thought. 
Fair Virtue gives 'ttnbrib'd» unbought* 
Ceafcj then, oik tirafh thy hopes to biiid> 
Let nobler views engage thy mind* . ' ^ 

With fciehce tread the w^nd'fous way. 
Or learn the Mufes moral lay ; 
In focial hours indulge diy f6u}, 
Where mirdi and temperance ma thti bowl : 
To virtuous love refign Mby breaft. 
And be by blefling beauty— hleft* - - 

Hus taite the fcaft by nature fpt^d> 
Ere youth and all its joys are' fled ; 
Com^ tiifte. with me the balm of life, 
Secure from pomp,, and wealth, and ftrif(;. 
I boaft whategr for ihan waa meant. 
In health,'ahd Stella, and conteht ; 
And fcom I .Oh ! -jlet tbit; jgp^n^ b^ thine !, 
Mere tl^ogt of 4fo]K^ tba^ 4% the miqe. 

, r . Jt)R Johnson. 
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V, Ail JddfVis ft) the Ikity. 

GOD ofTBXY fife 1 2Dfi autbor of my da)ps | 
Permit my. feeble voice to lifo th^ praifc $ . 
And tremblings take upon a mortal tongue 
That hallow'd name to harpa of Seraphs fung- ^ 
Yet here the biiffliteft Seraphs could no more 
Than veil their uces^ tremble, and adore. - 
Worms, angdsi men, m every difetent fpbccc 
Are equal all, fof all are notliing h^d. 
All nature faints beneath the mighty naove. 
Which nature's works thro' all her jlarts prodaim. 
I feel that name my inAioft thoughts controul^ 
And ^reatlie an avirful ftillnefs thro' my foul ; 
As by a charm the waves of grief fubfide,- 
Impetuous paflipn iiops her headloni^ U^} 
At thy felt preience all emotions ceafe^ 
And my hufli'tt ipirit finds a fudden {(eace, 
'Till every worldly thou^t within me diesi , 
And earth's gay pageaois vanilh froiti xtty fyes| 
Till all my fenfe isloft in infinite, - . 

And one vaft ^bjoA ii& my aching £ght. 

But foon, alas ! tbi< holy calm is broke v 
My foul fubmits to wear luer wonted voke i 
With {hackled pinions ftriveft to foar ift.vain^ 
And mingles with the drofs of earth again. 
But he, our graciotts Mafier, kind as juft^ 
Knawing our franse, remembers man is duft. 
His fpirit, ever brooding o'er our mlad^ 
Sees the firft wifli to better hopes incUnM,} 
Marks the young dawn of ev»y virtuous aim^^ 
And fao^ the fmoakii^ flax ifito a fl^une* . 
His e^rs are o^n to th^fofteft cry. 
His grace defcend^ to meet the lifted eye i 
He reads the l9»gasLge of a filent tear. 
And fidis are iafieoic from a heart fincere. 

Ec 
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Such are the tows^ the facrifice I gWe ; 
Accept the vow, and Ud the fopp^uat live r 
From each terreftrial bondage fet me free ; 
Still every wi(h that centers not in thee ; 
Bid my fond.hopeS) my vaindtfqmets, ceafe. 
And point my path to everiafting peace. 

If the foft hand of winning pleafizre leads 
By living waters, and thrtf flow'ry meads. 
When all is fmiling, tranquil, and ferene. 
And vernal beaufty paints the flattering feene, 
Ok\ teach me to elude each latent fnare. 
And whifper to my Aiding heart— beware ! 
With caution let me hear the Syren's voice. 
And doubtful, with a trembling heart, rejoice. 

If friendlefs, in a vale of tears I ftray, 
Where briaxs wound, and thorns perplex my wajj, 
Still let my ftcady 'foul thy goodnefs fee, 
And with ftrong confidence lay hold on thee ; 
With equal eye nly v^ridus lot rcccive,^ . - 

Refign'd to die, or refolute to live-; 
Prepared to kifs the fe^ptre or the rod. 
While God is feen in all, and all in God. 

I read his awful name, emblazoned high 
With golden letters ori the illiimirfd % ; 
Nor lefs the rayfticchataaers I fete 
Wrought in each' flower, inferib'd in every tree; 
In every leaf that tremble's to the breeze 
I hear the voice of Gt)D among the trees ; ' 
With tliee in fliady folitudes I walk, 
Witb thee ih'bufy crowded cities talk, . 
In every creature own thy forming power. 
In each event thy providence adore. 
Thy hopes fliall animate my drooping foul. 
Thy precepts guide me, and thy fears controul : 
Thus fliall I reft:, unmoved by all alarms. 
Secure within the temple of thine arms ; 
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From anxious cave»» ft om gloomy tetrof$ ftoe, 
And feel mjfdi omnipotent in thee.^ , 

Then when the laft» theclofing hour draw$ nigh^ 
And earth, recedes before thy furimming eye i 
When trembling on the doubtful edge of. fate 
I (land, and ftretch my view to either ftate ; 
Teach me to q«it this tranfit^y fqen^ . 
With decent ttiuiaph and a loQk feren^e^ 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high^ 
And having Hv'd to thee^ in thee to die. . 



^_ •-,.  r •••♦  .^/ 
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To the Memory of Major' jt&krt^, tvh ivaft^uSce rin 
tbrff the body^ and once Jbot : who^ for bravery^ charity^ 
and generofity^ few eguqlPd^ and none excelPd. 



vr CJI7TAIM mouKion: ■'' 

P Death, the old Stager^ 
Hath tripod up the Major : 
But who foch a pufher could parry 2- 
H^ twice.'ran him £hro% 
Before it would ioi 
Bwt now> he's as dead as old Itarry. 
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Hodge and the Razor-seller. 

AFcllow m a iTttffk^t -town j * '. 

Moft muiical, erv*d rvimi tip "vtA d6wn^ 
And oflfer'd twelve i6r cighteen-pcnce \ 
Which certainly fectti'dwond'rous cheap. 
And for the money, quite a heap. 

As erVy man would buy, with caih and fenfe* 

A country bumpkio the great ofFer heard : 

Poor Hodge, who fuffer^d by a broad hiack beard. 

That feemM a ihoe-bruih ftuck bentath his tiofe : 
With cheerfulnefs the eighteen-pelice' he p^d> 
Ap4prw41ytp.biinjW4.»wlyfp^  , . ; , 

« 'XTijs wfcul ftolc the ya^\^ I fiippofct 

t, 

«« No matter if thctcliow'fe' a knave, • 

«• Provided that the rzzoxs Jbave ; ^ 

« It certain!}^ iwll4»:riH«wfkrmi8fiize.** 
So home the clown, virith his good fortune went, 

Smiling in heart ani f<M|l,|5pn^^fi^i. ' v r 
And quicyy a#ip*4, l^imfeif tP cars aiid eyes. 

Belt^g well lathier'd frpxn a difli or tub, 
Hodge now began with grmnin|[ pain to grub, 

Juft like a hed^^r ciittmg furze : . 
'Twas a vile razor !-^thch the reft he tryM— 
All were impoftors — ^**,Ah," Hodge figh'd ! 

« I wifli my eigtiteen-pence within my purfe.** 

In vain to chafe his beard, and bring t}ie graces. 

He cut, and dug, and wiQC^, and ftampM, and fwere |. 

Brought blood, and danced, blafphem'd, and made wry 
faces, 
Aftd curs'd each razor's body o'er and o'er. 
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His muzzle, formed of opp^tion ftufi^ 
Finn as a Foxite, would not lofe its ruff: 

So kept it — laughing at the 'fteel and fads : 
Hodge, in a paflion, fttetchM his angry jaws. 
Vowing, the direft yengeance, witii clench'd claws, 

On me vile cheat that fold the goods. 
<< Razors ! a damn'd, confounded dog, 
« Not fit to fcrape a hog V 

Hodge fought the fellow- — found him — and begun : 
<< FVhaps, Mafter Razor-rogue, to you 'tis fun, . 

<< That people flay themfelves out of their lives : 
«< You rafcal ! for an hour have I been grubbing, 
<< Giving my crying whifkers here a fcrubbing, 

« With razors juft like oyfter-knives* 
<« Sirrah ! I tell you, you*re a knave, 
«« To cry up razors that can't ^^w." 

<« Friend,'' quoth the razor*man, '< Fm not a knave : 
« As for the razors you have bought, 
ci Upon my foul I never thought 
« That they vroxM Jbavi.** 

<< Not think they'd Jbavei^ quoth Hodge with won- 
d'ring cyes^ 
And voice not much unlike. an Indian yell ; 

« What were they made for then, you dog ?" he cries* 
« Made P' quoth the fellow, with a fmile — « to fellP^ 

Peter Pindar. 



0)1 the Death of Tom Osborne the B^ookseller, 

in September, 1766. 

OF a dull heavy folio, here refts the laft page. 
And what is more true, the beft half: 
It had nothing within it, informing or fage^ 
Twas unlettered and bound up m calf. 

Ec3 
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An Elegy 4m a TaUornXJuudk.. 

PIlISiVE 1 1^, e Va from the dM of iHi^ 
Until th^ fiiA bi§ 4ailf oourfe beean, 

Reflcding on the candle'^ waftiog IigAt» 

And mondiz'd tbe fate of aional maii^ . 

ynimc and vlM&fA waa that ttiOaa^mUk^ 
When ftwti the chaiMUar firft to me k camei 
Behold how bkdt i the grady drops h»iir ilMck I 
Such eoimur takes k from imparted ^ame• 



Such 18 the yonthy of manaeiB ftrid and pttre. 
Till, led by vice, br.ii|iuta hn rosfoa'a guide ; " 
By flatt'ry drawn, he ftoapa to vioe^ ktie. 

And from the path of reafon wanders wide. 

His paflions m^, his manty vigotnr fiunts. 
Nor mourns he aught ^ former t igoar gone( 
For foul fociety his morale taiftta. 
And Alother Herbert marks him for her own. 

• The fool who fells his freedom for a ftnilev 
Or for a rilA»and baners peace of mind, 
Like wafting wicks juft dimmers lor a wfa!le» 
llien dies in fmoke, and leaves a ftink behind. 

The many perils that ambition wait, 
VTheu foaring high, we ftill the lower fall> - 
Are but the mufiers of expiring light. 
And De^b^i the gmnd extitigaiSier of all. 



Akqn» 
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Tke Beggar's Pedthn. 

PrTT &t foTTOws of a poor old man) 
WhoCe tremfoling limbs have borne him to your 
door, 
Whofe days arc dwindled to tbe Ihorteft Q>an> 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will blefs your Ilore. 

Thefc tatter'd cloatbs my poveitr beipcak, 
Thcfe hoai^ locks proclaim my length^a'd years \ 
And many a furrow in my erief-wom dieelt 
Has beep the channel to a flood of tears. 

Ton houjc, exeEkd on the rj^g ground] 
With tempting afpe£l drew me from my road * 
' For PUa^r there a rcfidence haa found, 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor I 
Here, as I crav'd a morfel of their bread> 
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A pamper'd menial drove me from the door 
To feek a ihelter in an humUer (hed. 

Oh ! take me to your hpijHtable dome | ' ^ ^ 

Keen blowa the wind, and piercing is the cold ! ^ ^- 
Sbort is my paflage to the friendly tomb> 
For I am poor and miferably oldT 

Should I reveal the fources of my grief, 
<If foft humanity e'er touch'd your breaft. 
Tour hands would not withhold the kind relief. 
And tears of Pity would not be repreft. 

Heaven fends misfortunes ; why (hould we repine ? 
*Tis Heaven has brought me to the ftate you fee ; ' 
And your condition may be foon, like mine. 
The child q£ Sorrow, smd of Mifery. - 

A little farm was my paternal fol^ 
Then, like the lark, I fprightly hailed the mom ;: 
But all ! oppreffion forc'd me from my cot. 
My cattle dy'd, and blighted was my corn* 

My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain from her native home. 

Is caft abandoned on the world's wide ftage, ^ 

And doomM in fcanty Poverty to roani.. 

My tender wife, fwect foother of my care I 
Struck with fad anguilh at the ftern decree»^^ 
Fell, lingering fell, a vidlim to defpair. 
And left the world to wretchednefs and me* 

Pity tlic forrows of a poor old man,^ 
Whofe trembKng limbs hive borne him to your door,. 
Whofc days arc dwindled to the fhortcft fpan. 
Oh ! give. relief^ and Heaven will blefs your ftore*. 



- > 
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Translation of Hmmej^i Epitaph. 



TIOU who furre/ft tbefe waife mdi curiona eye^ 
Paufe at this tomb, where Hanmer's afhes lie % 
His yarioat wohh chsougk vsoStd life ittehd) " 
And learn hi$ viftues while th^a iQOtmt^fl: his end. 



His force of genius bum'd iii cariyyoadb^ 
With thirft of luiowkdgey and with kwc of truth \ 
His learning, joinM wim each eqdeai^ng ait^ 
Charm'd ev ry ear, and gain'd on ey'ry heart. 

",-♦•' «» ._ .,-. 

Thus early wif€> tk' endapfetU realm to aU« 
His country ^I'd him lf«>m»e ftudious ihade 4 
In life's firft bloom hi» piiblk f^ kegaa, . 

At onoe '<jpmmenc'd the fenator and man. 



In bufinefs dest'rous^ weighty in debate^ 
Thrice ten long years he laboui^d for the fta^e ; 
In every fpeech perfuafive wifdom fiow'd^ 
In arery a£b r^olgent rirtee glow'd ; . 
^fpended h&x^ ^%vlA from n^e and ftri^ 
To hear bk; ejoqu^ncei and praise bis life. 

. RefiAlefs merit fix'd the Senate's choice. 
Who hail'd him Speaker with united voice* 
lUuftrious age ! how bri|;ht thy glories flione^ 
When Hanmer filfd the chair — and Annd the thronfel 

Then when dark arts obfcur'd each fierce debate,, 
When mutual frauds perplcx'd the maze of ftatC|^ 
The Moderator firmly mild appeared — 
Beheld with love — with veneration heard. 

,This tafk performed — ^he fought no gainful poft^ 
Nor wifli'd to glitter at his country's coft ; 
Stri£t on the right he fix'd his (teadfaft eye. 
With temperate zeal and wife anxiety \ 
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e 

Nor c'cT from Virtac's paths wa$ lur*d afide. 
To pluck the flow'rs erf pleafiire or of piide* ^ 
Her gifts defpisM, Corraption blufh'd and fled. 
And Fame purfu'd him where .Cpnyiflion led.' - 

Age caird at length his a^Hre mind to reft. 
With honours fated, and' .with ipares .op{Kr^:$^ .<- , , ^ 
To letcer'd eafe rctir'd and honeft mirth, f 

To rural grandeur and domeftic worth ; . 
Delighted flill to pieafe mankind, or mend. 
The patriot's fire yet fparkled in the friends 

Calm Confcieace, then, his former life furvey'c^ ' 
And recolleded mils endeared the ibad^ . ,. . 
Till If 4tute' cali'icl.him tsx the gdnond 4m^ 
And Virtue^s, farrow dignify'd his tomb. . 

' • •'.• DaJoHNSOiu 



7h€ Great Jobn^ Duke of Marlboroughf buib a Juperi 
Arch over a gutter in Blenheim Pari, nvhicb gave oc^ 
cqfion to a' wit of fiat period to fwrite the Jblhwing 
4:haraSerifHc djflicb on the occ^on. 

THE arch, the height of bis ambition (hpws^ 
The ftream*; the emblem of hia bdunty flows.; 



* Wlio^er remembers the efaanufter of the Duke of Marlborough, 
win not be at a km to recQO^ile the contrast of the arch and the streak 
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V 

■^ . . '■ 

TAe Superdrmuat^d Horse tS his Master ^ 

Who had sen^eoofcd him to die at the End of the Sosnmer, on Accouat 

of his being unable, from extreme old Age, to live 

throngh the Winter. 

AND muft thou fix my docmi^ fweet mafter, fay. 
And wilt thou kill thy fervant old and poor r 
A little longer let me liye, I pray, 

A little longer hobble round diy door. 

For much it glads me to behold this place. 
And hoUfe within this hofpitable iheid \ 

It glads me more to fee my mailer's face. 
And linger near the fpot where I wat bred* 

For, ah 4 to think of what we both enjoy'd 
In my life's prime, ere I was old and poor. 

When from the jocund mom to eve employM, 
My gracious mafter on this back I bore. 

•JTirice told ten years have danc'd on down along, 
Since iSrft thele way-worn limbs to thee I gave, 

"Sweet-fmiling years ! when both of us were youtigi 
The kindeft mafter, and the happieft flsive. 

Ah, years fweet-fmiling ! now for ever flown ! 

Ten years, thrice told, alas, are bu^ a day ! . . 
TTct, as together we are aged grown, ^ : 

Together let us wear our age away. 

For ftill the times^behind are dear to thoiigbt. 
And rapture mark'd each minute as it flew} 

To the light heart all-changing feafons brought 
Tains diat were foft, or pleafures that were new. 

Ah ! call to mind, how oft'near Scarning's ftream ' 
My fteps were bent to yonder Mufe-trod grove. 

There, flie who lov'd thee was thy tender theme. 
And I the chofen meiTenger of love. 
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On the gale's pinion^ with a lover's care^ 
Ee'n with the fpee4<<^*thpiig^t, dM I not g^ 

Explore the cottage of thy abfent fair^ 

AfidcM''«h^fitk'iihif bo&nic^itft^WM? . 

And when that doubting' heart ftill felt alarm. 
Throbbing alternate witli its hope and fear. 

Did f n^ bear i!hec; fafely i6 hcfr Mm^ 
AfTutie tttf fakh, smd Sty tip t^rf mkf9 

And, ah 1 forget not wfais the feter'tf p^wctf 

Rag'd fore, -how fwift I fought the zephyr's wing^ 

To cool thy poire* kk ibit ffAgtmt iMwer^ 
And bauie ihy tempklft ki this d^etteft fpAn^* 

Friend to Af lot 6) and healdi, a&d tiot a fes 
E'en to the mufe who led thee on to fame ; 

Yes, e'en thy Iftc to me feme chanA» fiHif Mrt ^ 
And fancy liildk^ )nt<^ bright^ ItiUfif. 

And haft thoa fi«'d tot dcxm, fiMet maAsr^ £i^ "^ 
And wilt thou kill uy fervant, old and poor? 

A littk longer let me live, I pray, 
A little Tonger hobble tdimd i^y doot. 

Nor could'ft thoti bett to fee thy fefVMIt %ki§Af 
Tho' weeping pity has decreed his fate j 

Yet, ah ! in vaiii, thy heatt for life ftatt plead j 
If Nature Has defly^d a* longer date. 

Alas! I feel'tis Nafdte diocMM «i^ d4«tlir 
All me ! I feel 'tis Pity gives the blow— 

Yei erie it lafisiiah. Nature! take my breath. 
And tttf kiad mafter ih^dl no/orrow knoii^. 

Ercthe laft morn of my allotted Bfe, 
A fof4er £sfte iball «nd me old and poor^ 

May limfly iaipc »o from the iiiplifted knife, 
Andgootly ^&Fet€b me at my niafter's door. 

Potftlt, 
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• Paper. — A Poem. 

SOME«wit of old— fuch wits of old there were-— 
Whofe hints itiow'd iiieaning, whofe allufions care^ 
By one brave ftroke to mark all human kiad^ 
CallM clear blank paper cy^tj infant mind } 
When ftill^.asep-ning fenfe her di£iates.wrote^ 
Fair virtue put a fea]> or vice a blot.. 

The thovight was ^appy^ pertinent^ and true ; 
Methinks a genius might .the plan purfue. 
I (can you pardon my prefumption)» I«-^ 
No witj no genius^ yet for once wiU try. 

Various the papers, various wants produce^ 
The wants of fafliion, elegance, and ufe. 
Men are as various; and, if right I fcan. 
Each fort of paper reprefents fome maft* 

Pray not the fop— half powder and half lace— ^ 
IKce as a bandbox were hi3 dwelling place : 
He's the gUt'^per^ which apart you (tore. 
And lock from vulgar hands, in the 'fcrutoire. 

Mechanics, fervants, farmers, and fo forth,. 
Are copy paper of infejrior worth ; 
Lefspnz'd, more ufeful, for your delk decreed. 
Free to all pensj, and prompt at ev'ry need. 

The wretch whom av'rice bids to pinch and fpare, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer,, to enrich an heir. 
Is coarfe hvwn paper, (vLch as pedlars choofe 
To wrap up wares, which better men will ufe. 

Take next the jnifer'scontraft, who deftroy$ 
Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys* 
WiU any paper match^him ? Yes, throughout, 
He's a \x^t Jinking papery paft all dpubt. 
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The retaU poUtician!s anxious thought . 

Deems this fide always right, and that ftarl nought ^ 1 

'He foams with eenfure ; .widi applaufe he raves— . 

A dupeto mmouity and alxx^lofknaves^ ^ 
Hc'U want no type IduB veakneib to proclaim^ • ^^ 
While fucl^ a tfamg tAfodfcap his a name. 

• < . - _ 

The hafty gentleman wbofe blood runshi^^ 
Who picks a quarrel, if yoa Aep awry, * 
Who can^t a jcft or hint, or look endure : 
What's ht i Wfcat ? Tcud paffrto be fuffft, 

What are oyMoets, take them as diey fall, 
Good, bad, ricD| poo#, mudb vea49 POft read at aB f 
Them and their works in the fame clafs you'll find ^ 
They are (he mere ^uij/ie paper of maijcind. 

Obferve the maiden, innoeendy fweet. 
She's fair t(;^//^/tf^, an unfuUied.fiieet; 
On which the happy man, whom fate ordains. 

May write his iMm^, and take her for lUs pains. 

... 

One inftance more,. and only ^ne PH bring; 
'Tb the great ma» who foorns a litde thing, 
Whofe thoughts^ whofe deeds, whofe maxims, are his. 

own, 
Form'd on the feelings of his lieait alone : - 
True genuine roja/ paper in his breaft : 
Of all the lunds mojft precious, pureft, heft. 



The World. 

THE vxirld's a book, writ by the eternal art - 
Of tke great author : printed in man's iieait*. 
Tis falfely pxiisiied, thp^ <fivinely pemi'd, . . 
And aU th' errata w& dffeu at tit ^* 
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On the Loss of theRoTful George. 

T)LL for the brave ? 
The brave ! . that are no more i 
All funk beneath the wave^ 
]^afl: by their native fhore f ^ 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whofe courage well was tried> 

Had made the veflel heel. 
And 1||^ her on her fide. 

A land breeze fliook die fliroudsj^ 

And Ihe was overfet ; 
Down went the Roy^l George,, 

With all her men complete.. 

Toll for the Jbrave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His laft fea-fight is fou^t ; 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle ; ^ 
No tempeft gave the (bock : 

She fprang no fatal leak ^ 
She ran upon no rock. 

His fword was in its flieath ; 

His fingers held the pen> 
When Kempenfelt went down, ^ 

With twice fOur hundred men* 

Weigh the veflel "up, 

Once dreaded by our foes I 

And mingle with our Qup, 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are found, 
And (he may float again, 

Ff 2 
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Fttli charg'd with England's thunder,. 
And plough the dillant main. 

But Kempcnfelt is gone^ .^ 

His vi^ories are o^er ; 
And he and his eight hundred men, " 

SbaU plough the wave no more. 

COWPER. 



To Mr Pope on his Trajislatian of Homer. 

SO muchy dear Pope> thy Engli(h Iliad charms. 
When l^itj melts us, or when paf&on warms^^ 
That after ages ihall with wonder feek. 
Who 'twas tranflated Homer into Greek.. 



FINIS. 
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MBWCASTLE UPON tVi(k 1^ IJ^lNxtO IHr> 
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